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Admitted Assets 


U. S. Govern- 


ment Bonds ... $40,528,379.11 


Canadian Govern- 


ment Bonds 100,559.70 
Railroad Bonds... 526,404.36 


Public Utility 





Bonds ......... 
Railreads Stocks 273,600.00 
Public Utility 

Stocks ........ 1,750,375.00 


Industrial and Mis- 


cellaneous Stocks 4,857,644.00 





Mortgage Loans .............. 
Cash in Banks and Office...... 


Reinsurance Balances in Course 
of Collection (Net).......... 


Interest Accrued .............. 








330,534.03 $41,485,877.20 


6,881,619.00 


100,443.75 


2,502,822.83 


1,519,493.10 


102,922.61 


2,593,178.49 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Liabilities 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses $20,422,302.76 


Reserve for Loss Adjustment 

DEED. 6 oc cicsntesevaneenn 1,433,981.36 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 13,781,252.14 
Reserve for Contingent Com- 

Rk kerdawctsavoneesces 423,817.36 
Reserve for Funds held under 

Reinsurance Treaties ........ 3,608,576.36 
Reserve for Retirement 

Benefits ..............00000- 340,869.30 
Reserve for Taxes and Other 

Liabilities .................. 84,723.36 
Reserve for Non-Admitted Re- 

MOUERMER cg ccccicsscscosoess 213,551.17 


Excess of Schedules P and K 
Formula over Case Estimates 376,106.77 











$40,685,180.58 
Capital ......... $4,000,000.00 
Surplus. ........ 7,907,997.91 
Surplus to Policyholders........ 11,907,997.91 
52,593,178.49 


Valuation of Securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners’ basis. 


by law. 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


Securities carried at $919,190.23 in the above statement are deposited with State Departments as required 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1951 








ASSETS | 
United States Government Bonds . © « » «© 6 « Sree 
De OO eee en ee 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . . . . . . . 3,789,721 
Common Stocks. ....... . .«. « « « 16,101,493 
Capital Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . . . . 5,127,873 
Cee. +s oe ee ee ee me ce 
Premiums not over 90 daysdue . . . . . . . . ~~ 2,311,001 
ee 





Tora ApMITTED ASSETS. . . . . .. . $61,338,507 


LIABILITIES 





Unearned Premiums . ...... . . . « $16,404,892 
Outstanding Losses and Claims . . . . « . . « ~~ 17,772,004 
eee eee ee ee ee ee 340,000 
TemebamiMapemess ow wlll tl tl tl tll elCU 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties. . . . . . 864,657 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance __. J ow os. 8 « « » ee 
‘Tora LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL . . . $29,430,257 
ee 
De ks tm kw «ee AO! Se 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments. . . . . . 7,635,175 ‘s 
Surpius TO PoticyHoLpeRS . . . . .  . $31,908,250 
7OmMm . . « » ss ». ee 





fovestments carried at $2,198,571 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son ALEXANDER C. NAGLE, President, 

WILLIAM GAGE BRADY, Jr., Chairman of Board, The First National Bank of the City of New York 
The National City Bank of New York j, RUSSELL PARSONS, Chubb & Son 

HAWLEY T. CHESTER, Giald & Sm BERNARD M. SHANLEY, Shanley, Congleton & Fisher 


PERCY CHUBB 2nd, Chubb & Son 


LEWIS A. LAPHAM, President, JOHN W. STEDMAN, Chairman of Executive Committee, 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Company St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


EDMOND J. MORAN, President, LANDON K. THORNE 
Moran Towing & Transportation Co., Inc. HAROLD T. WHITE, White, Weld & Co. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


Ocean and Inland Marine : Transportation ° Fire and Automobile 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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It’s hard to prevent these from happening... 





. - but your insurance agent 


can save you from the consequences! 


Your American Surety agent has a 
«single policy that reimburses you 
for loss of money and securities due 
to Dishonesty, Destruction or Dis- 
appearance...on or off your prem- 
ises. And, he can fit this “3—D” 
Policy to the exact needs of your 
business. 





For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent. 


Planned to help agents, this is one of a series 
appearing in business and consumer magazines 


AMERICAN SURETY 


Ce. ee 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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LETTERS 


Editor’s Note: To conserve space some 
digesting of letters is done where neces- 
sary. Care is taken to preserve the mean- 
ing and to avoid quoting out of context. 





. a 


Catastrophe Medical 
Expense 
GENTLEMEN— 

It (article on catastrophe medical-ex- 
pense insurance, February, 1952) is a very 
interesting and thoughtful study . . . You 
mention that some of the companies con- 
sider a basic plan underlying catastrophe 
medical insurance to be extremely impor- 
tant. I’m not sure this is a sound premise. 
The reason . . . lies in the coverage and 
premiums illustrated in your article .. . 
For an annual premium of $176, total bene- 
fits in the aggregate of $1,120 for a com- 
plete and total loss are available. Need- 
less to say, such a complete and total 
loss is a rarity, but the costs involved in 
a much shorter period of hospitalization 
than 70 days could easily exceed the 
$1,120. However, even if we assume that 
the total recoverable is $1,120, the annual 
premium is 15.7 per cent of the maximum 
recoverable benefits. In my opinion, this is 
far in excess of a reasonable amount. 
None the less, it is required for the type 
of benefit suggested. It is an axiom of 
insurance that you cannot economically in- 
sure small losses . . . I can see that it is 
difficult to cram all families into an aver- 
age and to state that any specific deducti- 
ble is within the means of an average 





family. However, there is an underlying 
deductible which is within the means of 
almost every family . . . It seems to me 
that the answer here is flexibility rather 
than an average. In other words, I believe 
that a catastrophe or major medical ex- 


a ae 





pense plan loses most of its practicality 
when combined with a basic plan .. . 
Those in the lower income groups can't | 
afford the higher premiums, and those in 
the higher income groups don’t need to 
pay 15.7 per cent for basic coverage . . . 
What I am getting at is that a system of 
flexible deductibles and flexible limits 
should be worth investigating, with the 
idea that it may provide reasonable and 
sound coverage for just about everybody 
on the deductible basis. It is quite prob- 
able that perhaps a $50 deductible, $1,000- 
limit policy would be as adequate for an 
insured in the $2,500 bracket as a $500 de- | 
ductible, $5,000 limit would be for some- 
one in the $10,000 bracket. It might well 
be that the cost wouldn’t be too different 
either. 

I share the suspicion of some of the ex- | 
perimenters that the co-insurance feature | 
may not prove to be the final answer. | 
base this opinion on the fact that it has 
been possible to control overutilization and 
overcharging within reason on the accident 
blanket medical coverage, with which we 
are quite familiar. All underwriters. my 
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Mere payment 
of premiums : 
does not insure 


@ It is easy to buy fire 
insurance but difficult 
to prove a loss. 


When fire occurs you 
must be able to prove 
what you lost and its 
cash value. 


With Continuous Amer- 

ican Appraisal Service, 

you will always be 
| . prepared. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 








@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES }} 








Increase Profits 
with Mill Owners Mutual 





». + By Selling Physical Damage 
Automobile Coverages 


Physical Damage Automobile Coverages 
t nable you to offer prospects a more 
omplete Mill Owners program. This 
idded line gives you a bigger oppor- 
tunity for extra sales, larger premiums. 
Claims are paid within 24 hours after 
satisfactory proof of loss is received 

at the Home Office. 


Write, today, for information on profit- 
ble agency opportunities. 


JN 


moroat isuance \ 
* 






et 
0 TTT ime FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office - Des Meines 


MILL OWNERS 


self included, are very much afraid that 
this will be much more difficult when the 
more frequent health claims come into the 
picture. However it may be that our fears 
are not entirely justified. As a matter of 
speculation, a very liberal allocated sched- 
ule, as suggested in your article, might 
wind up by providing more complete cov- 
erage than a 25 per cent co-insurance 
clause. This would provide definite limita- 
tions on overcharging and the other infla- 
tionary factors which worry the under- 
writers. 

I can’t say I am too enthusiastic over 
the suggestion you propose under the cap- 
tion “A Voluntary Plan” on page 20. 
Omitting consideration of the anti-trust 
problems which might arise . . . it seems 
to me that the clearing house idea might 
be extremely unwieldy and that the pro- 
visions of the plan dependent upon income 
brackets might be rather difficult to han- 
dle. It seems to me that requiring an in- 
dividual to disclose his exact income. . 
is something of an invasion of privacy al- 
most as distasteful . . . as a compulsory 
plan. And while I am on this subject, 
many of the social planners seem to forget 
that a good many of the people they would 
cover under compulsory plans couldn’t be 
sold the same coverage at the same pre- 
mium without compulsion under any cir- 
cumstances . . . As soon as you compel 
people to be wise for their own good with- 
out their consent, you take away the in- 
centive to be wise in order to gain an ad- 
vantage over others, and it is the incentive 
to excel which has produced most of the 
good things we have. Compulsory insur- 
ance, regardless of its benefits to the in- 
digent and improvident, would be just one 
more step in the leveling of our society 
to universal mediocrity. 


Gerald S. Parker, secretary, 
Guardian Life 


March 13, 1952 


Gentlemen— 

. .. I enjoyed your article on catastrophe 
medical insurance, which I found to be in- 
teresting, analytical and quite comprehen- 
sive. 

Yours very sincerely 


John H. Miller 


vice-president and actuary 
Monarch Life 


March 20, 1952 


Trafiie Safety 


GENTLEMEN— 

Please accept my hearty congratula- 
tions upon the excellent article regarding 
motor vehicle accidents in the January 
SPECTATOR. 

For a number of months I have been 
passing on to the authorities a number of 
suggestions along the same general lines as 
those in your article. The habit of riding 
too close behind the car in front seems to 
be about the worst habit which is very 
common. People in Manhattan form the 











“Nothing to 
worry about= 
he has 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 
FLOATER”* 


“PPF” offers Pactric NATIONAL 
Agents attractive opportunities 
to increase their writings. And 
there is no finer insurance cover- 
age from the standpoint of the 
assured. 


Your Pactric NATIONAL Special 
Agent will gladly assist you in 
selecting prospects acceptable to 
the Company and in developing 
proper coverages. 


*Covers all personal property, all 
risks, anywhere in the world. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


« SAN FRANCISCO 
* PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 

* ATLANTA 


HOME OFFICE 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT + 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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EASONED with the “salt” of experi- 
wie and the “pepper” of quick, 
helpful action, Indianapolis Life serv- 
ices are to the taste of good agents. 
You'll like our agency point-of-view, 
our home-office cooperation . . . and 
our ability to know agents personally. 
This friendly, cooperative spirit makes 
agents feel it’s the kind of company 
they’re proud to represent . . . proud to 
work for. Excellent opportunities lie 
ahead at Indianapolis Life for men 


To Your TASTE 
who wish successful careers as life 


underwriters. 


NDIANAPOLIS LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas 








BECAUSE...1T'S THE LOCAL AGENT'S COMPANY 








NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Since 1864 





(_ Fire + AUTOMOBILE + INLAND MARINE - 
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habit of keeping less than a car length 
distant in order that other cars may not 
get in. Then when they are on the Merritt 
Parkway doing 65 miles an hour they tre. 
quently are still less than a car lenzth 
distant! .. 

I note, too, that the Consumers Reports 
for February are very indignant about the 
high horsepower in the new cars .. , 
There are very few of us who can drive 
more than 65 miles an hour and keep full 
control at all times. Yet the main pur- 
pose of h.p. of 160 to 190 is to increase 
the maximum speed, which after all is ven. 
erally recognized to be the principal cause 
of accidental death from automobiles. The 
use of automatic shift seems to me to 
encourage high speeds . . 

Another item: The signs placed at inter- 
sections are almost invariably on the far 
side of the intersection and they are much 
too small to be read unless one stops the 
car right at a dangerous point. It is al- 
most ironic to note in every state in the 
union and also in foreign countries that 
signs are so placed. The New York Port 
Authority is one of the few which puts 
the signs several hundred yards in advance 
of the intersection. Secondly, many of our 
signs are much too long and take far too 
long to read. In France they use the inter- 
national signs which are almost entirely in- 
dependent of any language. I understand 
that there is a movement on foot to in- 
troduce these also in this country. 

Several customs regarding driving in 
New York City seem in need of an airing 
and perhaps eventually a change: (1) 
When you signal to make a left turn, taxis 
nearly always push ahead to pass you on 
the left anyhow. Egoism, yes; danger also! 
Courtesy seems to go out the window after 
a certain point in congestion and density 
of population has been reached. Yet cour- 
tesy pays good dividends in safety. (2) 
People making turns (L or R) do not 
signal soon enough. Usually a block ahead 
is desirable . . . 

Let us consider for a moment the Ameri- 
can attitude toward the law. It seems that 
laws are merely a codification of the bet- 
ter behavior of the community, for guid- 
ance of those who need guidance. The 


law tends to lag behind the people in mat- | 


ters which are changing due to new con- 


ditions. Thus two years ago the law in | 


New Jersey said “40 mi. p.hr. max.,” and 
a government bureau announced that the 
average speed on certain four-lane high- 
ways was 43 mi. p.hr. I was one of those 
who wrote to Chief Justice Vanderbilt rec- 
ommending a 50 mi. p.hr. law, té6 conform | 
with Pennsylvania and New York State, 
and to recognize the realities. That change 


was included in the New Jersey code un- | 


der his chairmanship .. . 

It occurs to me that you may care to 
have these miscellaneous comments in your 
file as a stimulus to you in the magnificent 
work you are doing. I feel sure that the | 
life insurance companies and many others 
will be grateful to you for your excellent 
work in helping to reduce accidents caused 
by motor vehicles. 

Walter G. Bow<rman, 
assistant actuary, 


February 20, 1952 New Yor< Life 
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Past Year’s Picture 
The annual reports of the insurance companies are per- 
haps the best sources for getting an overall comprehension 
of the state of the business. In this issue, which THE 
SPECTATOR each April dedicates to annual reports, Man- 
aging Editor Frank Malley discusses his findings from 
these reports, pages 16-17. 


Comments and Conclusions 

Life Insurance Reports: On pages 18-21 you'll find an 
analysis of the reports received from 68 leading life 
companies, followed by significant comments on the 
business written by the chief executive officers to their 
policyholders and stockholders. 

Property Reports: Sixty reports from the fire and casualty 
business are evaluated, pages 22-25. Top company execu- 
tives gave an account of the year’s operations and dis- 
cussed future trends in the reports. Extracts from their 
remarks follows THE SpecTATOR comments. 


Property Annual $tatement$—1951 
Editorial condensations of the annual statements of the 
fire and casualty companies can be found on pages 26-33. 
Included are total admitted assets, surplus to policy- 
holders, etc. 


Life Annual $tatement$ 
Digested statements taker from the annual reports of 
leading life insurance companies are on pages 56 to 65. 
You'll find a record of such items as insurance in force, 
payments to policyholders, etc. 


Property Insurance in the U. S. 
A tabular presentation of balance sheet items, operating 
ratios and profit and loss figures for 1951 are included 
in this issue—for the fire companies: pages 34 to 46; 
casualty company figures: pages 48 to 54. 


Life Insurance in the U. S. 
The 1951 financial status of leading life insurance com- 
panies are found in tables from pages 66 to 76. Items in- 
clude total assets, income. insurance written, in force, etc. 


1951 Aggregates—Fire Companies 
Aggregates taken from the 1952 edition of THe Specta- 
tor’s Fire Index appear on page 80, with an editorial 
analysis on page 14. Included are the figures showing 
the strides made in multiple-line underwriting over the 
year. 


Departments in This Month’s Issue 

Editorials, p. 12; THe Spectator’s View, p. 14; Cross 
Country, p. 78; Life Insurance Review, p. 96; Property 
Insurance Review, p. 100; Life Contracts, p. 108; Cover- 
ages & Forms, p. 110; On the Horizon, p. 112; Invest- 
ments, p. 114; Tax Analysis, p. 116; Verdict, p. 120; 
Washington Report, p. 126; New England, p. 130; Can- 
ada, p. 132; Along City Streets, p. 136. 
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How Taxes Affect 
Life Insurance Earning Rates 
Net Rate of Interest 


Earned on Invested Funds 
Before and After Federal Income Taxes 






BEFORE 
BEFORE 3.18% 


3.09% asten 








2.98% 





1950 - 1951 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











Something Ol 


_ first demand for insurance supervision fol- 
lowed a public clamor for financial evidence of 
the solvency of the insurance companies. Reputable 
local agents accepted contracts upon representations 
of managers that their companies were reliable and 
sound. Unfortunately, too many of the earlier under- 
writing units failed, with resultant loss not only to 
stockholders but to agents and to insured. Insurance 
as an institution at first suffered thereby but profited 
at long range because from these failures was born 
the present system of state supervision. 

Early insurance supervisors like William Barnes of 
New York, were staunch advocates of sound insurance. 
In the 1869 report he wrote: “Capital may be large, 
a charter so worded as to be the admiration of the 
director’s room, the office may be commodious and 
eligibly located, the staff and clerks numerous and 
intelligent; but unless a living soul is breathed into 
the body corporate, no vitality will ever inspire its 
functions or pervade the cumbrous mechanism of its 
organized inefficiency, and some day after much pa- 
tient waiting and suffering the people will say—why 
cumbereth it the ground?” 
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Insurance 


The net rate of interest earned on 
invested funds of U.S. life insurance 
companies, before federal income 
taxes, rose to 3.18 percent in 1951, the 
highest rate for several years, but still 
materially below the rate prior to the 
early forties. The comparable rate for 
1950 was 3.09 percent. 


As the graph shows, almost the en- 
tire gain in investment earnings was ab- 
sorbed by the greater federal income 
taxes. The 1951 earning rate after fed- 
eral income taxes showed a negligible 
increase to 2.98 percent from the 2.97 
percent the year before. The federal 
income taxes incurred in 1951 were 
$125,000,000, about 75 percent more 
than the $72,000,000 of 1950. 


Something = 


HE insurance business is keenly competitive. So keen 

is this competition, in fact, that with the close of 
each year practically the entire insurance world and the 
general public await with great interest the statements of 
the financial and business gains made by each company 
during the year. Probably no advertising in the insurance 
papers gets more close attention than the first publication 
of the annual statement of an insurance company. Every- 


one connected with the business, is vitally concerned to 


know the progress of the companies. 
The publication of the company’s annual statement at 


the earliest feasible date in the year without doubt eclipses | 
in attention any other advertisement which any com | 
pany can devise. Every company early each year, if it | 
has made fair progress during the previous 12 months, J 
has a splendid opportunity to attract attention to itself | 


by displaying in plenty of space in the insurance journals, 
its annual statement. Thereafter it can resort to other 
forms of advertising to maintain that attention, and keep 


the name of the company before the eyes of the insurance 


public. 
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In Action 








A STUDY of the peoples of earth since time began serves but to emphasize existence 
-% of one universal faith and one common goal. Men have not faltered in their devo- 
tion to some conception of a life after death nor failed through good deeds to seek 
happiness in that life with the Supreme Deity they envision. In this faith and to this 
goal but few dissenters, down the ages, are recorded. 


But to practice that faith and to attain that goal, holy men must constantly exhort 
their fellows that they shall pursue openly that which is inherent and fills their hearts 
and minds. This primal evidence of the weakness of the flesh in following the pre- 
_— of conscience has innumerable lesser examples in everyday life and in the world 
of business. 


As a case in point—in America the basic soundness of insurance and the desire to 
possess it has almost population-wide acceptance. It would be nice then to think that 
there was no further need to present supporting evidence of the financial stability of the 
several units of the insurance institution. Yet, The Spectator doubts that they would 
long endure as the leading instrumentalities for financial protection, should the largest 
companies in their respective fields—the Metropolitan; The Prudential; The New York 
Life; The Continental; The Hartford; The Home; The Travelers; The Aetna; the 
United States F & G; the Firemens’— issue most alluring human interest advertise- 
ments and announce that no longer would financial statements be forthcoming to 
bolster the faith which America has in them. 

These companies and every bank or other financial institution which refused to pro- 
duce regular annual proof of their financial solvency and growth would soon lose pub- 
lic favor. Truly, a basic faith in them would remain because of their past success and 
standing, but a doubt and a fear would be nurtured concerning their future worth. 
And this despite the fact that reason would otherwise dictate. 

When man, endowed by his Creator with a disposition to believe in a Divine Om- 
nipotence and a happy mode of life hereafter to be attained by good works, must have 
his faith bulwarked constantly by preacher and prelate, how can a man-made institu- 
tion retain confidence if convincing proof should be no longer readily available. 


BT AV. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 





Something | 


i compare the property insurance business with 
newspaper publishing might seem far fetched, but 
there is one real comparison. The newspaper serves the 
daily lives of the public, and likewise does the business 
of insurance. 


No money would be loaned to build factories, pur- 
chase homes, automobiles, or other necessities, without 
insurance protection. No prudent man risks his capital 
in Operating a store, a newspaper, a farm, a mine, or 
any other venture without protecting that capital against 
insurable loss. No factory wheel would turn, no goods 
sold at the local store, no airplane take off from the air- 
port or a ship leave the dock unless risk of loss was first 
covered by insurance. 

Thus it can truthfully be said that insurance likewise 
touches the daily lives of the same persons served by the 


} newspapers of the community... . 


We in the insurance business are grateful for the 


| Many ... insertions that have been made by editors in 


the interest of fire safety, highway safety and accident 
Prevention, and for their own editorial treatment of these 
three public service issues. 
Frederick W. Doremus, Manager 
Eastern Underwriters Association 


Something by 


i the days of our fathers ere insurance in men’s 

minds signified security and freedom from finan- 
cial fetters following foul fortune, publication of 
annual statements by insurance carriers was indis- 
pensable if they would continue business. 

Local agents awaited word from their companies 
after the year’s end. They proudly brought to their 
clients, evidence of the integrity and soundness of the 
companies they represented. Their future depended 
upon its favorable reception. 

Times have not changed. The annual statement is 
the keystone of the insurance structure. Items now 
may be a hundredfold of those in bygone decades 
but relationship between income and outgo, resources 
and debts, securities and liquidity, reserves and ade- 
quacy are even more important to insureds as great 
cities and nationwide enterprises replace the towns 
and farms and local factories as the bases of the 
American way of life. The annual reports in this issue 
attest the pride of company managers in the achieve- 
ments of their corporations. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR’S 
VIEW 


- - « editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


Fire Insurance 


| this month’s Cross Country depart- 
ment, on page 80, you will find two 
tables giving the aggregate figures for 
fire insurance during 1951. We feel that 
some little comment is necessary, so 
here we go. 

Underwriting profits of the capital 
stock fire and marine insurance com- 
panies dropped for the second year in 
a row, the figures reveal. The stock 
companies covered in the tables had a 
statutory underwriting profit of 3.3 per 
cent during 1951, compared with 5.4 
per cent in 1950, and 12.3 per cent 
in 1949. 

Net premiums written increased ten 
per cent in 1951 to reach $2,946,070,- 
484, an all-time record high. But in 
spite of increased volume, statutory un- 
derwriting profit dropped from $129,- 
115,178 in 1950 to only $89,624,915 for 
1951. 

The figures also reveal the impact of 
multiple line underwriting by showing 
that these primarily fire and marine 
carriers increased their premium writ- 
ings in casualty lines by 111.3 per cent 
in 1951 compared with 1950. In 1950 
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premium writings for casualty lines of 
these companies amounted to $71,077,- 
062 while the 1951 figure is $150,341,- 
677. 

The greatest inroads into casualty 
lines were made in automobile liability 
which increased 113 per cent to reach 
$57,491,189 last year, and auto property 
damage which rose 79.4 per cent to a 
total of $30,955,361. However, work- 
men’s compensation, with an increase of 
168.9 per cent for 1951 over 1950 and 
a premium volume last year of over $20 
million, and liability other than auto, 
which increased 194.4 per cent to nearly 
$15 million, also show signs of becom- 
ing increasingly important to these fire 
companies. 

The table shows that losses paid dur- 
ing 1951 increased some $318 million 
over 1950. In 1950 losses paid amounted 
to $1,009,916,677, or 37.7 per cent of 
premiums written, while in 1951 the 
comparable figures were $1.327,708.898 
and 45.1 per cent. 

We might note that in spite of this 
adverse underwriting experience the 
stock fire and marine carriers were in 
the best financial condition of any time 
in their history. As of Dec. 31, 1951 
total admitted assets stood at $6,826,- 
049,912, an increase of 9.7 per cent over 
the same date a year before. At the 
same time, total liabilities stood at $3.- 
777,713,101 a 9.4 per cent increase; 
unearned premium reserves were $2,- 
693,464,079 a 9.2 per cent increase; and 
surplus to policyholders amounted to 
$3,048,336.811, a ten per cent increase 
over the 1950 surplus to policyholders’ 
figure of $2,770,649,013. 

Premiums earned during 195] 
amounted to $2,723,.538.223, an increase 
of 12.9 per cent over 1950. Losses in- 
curred, including adjustment expenses. 
amounted to $1,485,896,525 or 54.5 per 
cent of earned premiums, compared 
with 51.5 per cent for the same ratio 
last year. 

We must credit the management of 
these fire companies with doing a re- 
markable job of holding down expenses 
in these times of rising costs. Expenses 
incurred amounted to $1,148,016,783, or 
42.2 per cent, compared with 43.1 per 
cent, for 1950. 

If it had not been for this efficiency 
on the part of management, the under- 
writing profit of 3.3 per cent mentioned 
earlier would have been trimmed down 
even further. 


Some Loss Factors 


HOSE interested in the group dis- 
ability field—either as a present 
occupation or a prospective one—will 
find some food for thought in the re- 
marks by Agency Supervisor G. L. Hil- 
liard, Washington National, before the 


Health & Accident Underwriters Con. 
ference annual group meeting recently 
held in Chicago. The food would he 
more readily digested, perhaps, if taken 
in association with the article by Mor- 
ton Miller summarized also in this 
issue and found on page 84 in “Cross. 
Country.” 

Mr. Hilliard’s remarks, which are all 
too greatly abbreviated here, are about 
renewal underwriting. He attributed 
high loss ratios in part to the likeli- 
hood of writing too high weekly in.| 
demnity amounts in view of high with- 
holding taxes, non-taxability of dis. 
ability benefits and frequent receipt of 
sick leave pay in addition to insurance. f 

Another possibility—which, says Mr. 
Hilliard, is often not contemplated in 
the premium—is that an insured will 
go into a hospital after work, remain 
overnight for X-ray treatment, and 
then be released. The company must 
pay not only for X-ray but also for 
hospital residence even though no time 
was lost. Remedies are a proper pre- 
mium and/or perhaps an 18-hour-stay 
requirement before hospital benefits 
become payable. 

Another cause of high losses is the 
increasing frequency with which doc- 
tors recommend hospitalization for ill- 
nesses which can be treated as well at J 
home or in his office. 

A factor to which not enough space 
can be given—but which should be 
seriously considered by group insurers 
—are dividend and refund arrange- 
ments. “There is a_ possibility,” says 
Mr. Hilliard, “of reaching a_ point 
whereby we will be earning but a 
minimum profit on the groups that 
develop a favorable loss experience,” | 
while we lose money on others, and| 
these losses will not be offset by the} 
meagre profit on the other cases. 

Which all goes to prove at least one 
thing Tue Spectator has been men- 
tioning off and on: the necessity of| 
seeking and obtaining cooperation with | 
the medical profession. The sooner [) 
this can be done in all states the better. 

The matter of dividends and refunds 
is something we have bumped into be- 
fore in connection with our survey in 
February of catastrophe covers. At} 
least two companies are in that field] 
only half-heartedly because, they sa.) 
they cannot make any money even nf 
the primary plans, so dangerous has| 
been the price-cutting competition off 
some group companies. It’s all well and 
good to have competition, but perhaps 
more attention should be paid to com- 
petition through service rather than > 
through running around seeing how 
fast we can give money away on 4m 
assumption that claims will not go over 
a preconceived but unsubstantiated pro 
portion of the premium dollar. 
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By Francis J. Malley 
Managing Editor 


T is our firm belief, here at THE 
Spectator, that there is no better 
and no quicker way to bring last year 
into its proper perspective than through 
intensive study of the annual reports of 
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the companies. This year we received 
here at our office 127 of these reports 
representing all segments of the insur- 
ance industry—life, fire, casualty, acci- 
dent and health. 

In the pages of this issue you will 
find a great deal of information culled 
from those reports by our staff for your 
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Glens Falls report shows growth in assets, premiums written, and capital, 
surplus and voluntary reserve (last legend on chart did not reproduce) 
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use. We realize that your office wil! not 
receive as many as we do, but we feel 
that the information gleaned from those 
reports should be available to you. We 
heartily recommend that you devote 
some of your time to a thorough study 
of those reports you do receive. We 
think that you will enjoy that task. as 
we did, and we are convinced that you 
will find it profitable, as we did. 

After all, these reports give you the 
view of the best minds of the business 
on the year we have just completed. 
Primarily, executives try to summarize 
the activities of their companies for the 
benefit of policyholders, stockholders. 
agents and employees. But they go 
further than that. Company activities 
are not carried on in an isolated vac- 
uum. The really top-notch executives 
realize that fact and. therefore. try to 
show the relationship that exists not 
only between their own companies. and 
the insurance business, but also be- 
tween insurance and the entire eco- 
nomic picture. 

The old maxim that “great minds run 
in the same channel” finds ample veri- 
fication in a study of the annual re- 
ports. After studying the year’s events 
and trends many executives highlight 
similar themes. It is by picking up these 
themes that the historical perspective 
of the year just past becomes most ap- 
parent. 

For example, in the life insurance 
field, the problem of inflation still oc- 
cupies a great part of the executive 
commentary. During 1951 it was as 
much a menace to the life insurance 
policyholder as ever, and many life in- 
surance executives wrote at length 
about the problems it brought on. But 
this is a theme that has been running 
ever since the end of World War IL 
Inflation took a sudden rise again in 
1950, and last year’s annual 
seemed more vigorous and went to 
greater length in pointing out its evils 
than do this year’s reports. 

Another recurrent theme: The favor- 
able mortality experience which has 
prevailed in recent years, and which 
continued in 1951. Many life company 
presidents pointed out that this im 
proved mortality experience often be- 
came an additional benefit to policy: 
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holders in the form of increased 
dividends. 

Many life reports pointed out that 
interest rates had fallen substantially 
during the depression, and that during 
the war and post-war periods they had 
been held down, largely as a result of 
government policy. The reports then 
went on to say that the new policy of 
issuing a new 2.75 per cent Treasury 
bond was a step in the right direction, 
but that during 1951 the increased 
earnings were nullified, to a great ex- 
tent. by increased federal taxes. 

The executives did a remarkably fine 
job in translating these financial poli- 
cies into information of direct value to 
policyholders. For example, one com- 
pany points out, “This reduction (in 
rate of interest earned) alone has, 
over the last decade, increased by sev- 
eral billions of dollars the cost of life 
insurance to the policy owners of this 
country.” 

Among the property insurance com- 
panies inflation, was the one dominant 
subject for discussion by executives. 
During 1951 these companies began to 
feel the full pinch of inflation through 
increased costs (both in claims and in 
Management expenses), and through 
higher jury awards. Executives now see 
inflation as the basic cause for a great 
deal of their trouble. 

Closely allied to this basic problem 
is the automobile problem which very 
properly came in for a great deal of 
comment. Both in liability and physical 
damage lines, the automobile insurance 
business has been continually bad 
enough to keep several steps ahead 
of emergency rate increases rushed 
through in the hope of improving ex- 
perience. 

In the automobile lines the jury 
awards have hit particularly hard as in- 
ation climbed upward, and it is in 
these lines too, that the cost of automo- 
bile repairs has skyrocketed. 

With rising auto mortality figures, it 
would seem a good idea for life com- 
panics to investigate the desirability of 
Joining in the automobile safety cam- 
paign now being waged by the property 
surance companies. Nearly every an- 





nual report of the fire and casualty 
companies, incidentally, made some 
mention of this campaign, indicating 
that the companies hold high hopes it 
will ease auto insurance problems. 
Executives seemed hopeful too, that 
workmen’s compensation, a recurrent 
headache, was gradually stabilizing at 
a rate that would be both “reasonable 
and adequate,” and that a more equita- 
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ble rate level plus a small deductible 
would produce a much healthier situa- 
tion in windstorm lines, as well. 

But all these topics covered in this 
short resume are the broad strokes and 
masses of a picture. In the following 
pages we have attempted to put in some 
of the detail of that picture, which may 
be entitled “Insurance in 1951.” We 
hope you'll like it. 


ASSETS AS OF 
5 DECEMBER 31 


New York Life’s annual report shows not only the company’s increase in 
assets from 1947 through 1951 but also how these assets are being used 


to serve industry’s needs. 


Assets grew from $4,200,000,000 to more than $5 billion in this five- 


year period. 


That portion of the chart to the left indicates total investments as of 
December 31, 1951 in the following categories: turnpikes, petroleum, 
steel, electric and water, telephone, natural gas and chemical and drug 


industries. 


Thus life insurance served the nation’s industrial growth and defense 
needs. It also protected policyholder funds by diversification. 
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O. Kelley Anderson 


President, New England Mutual 


Devereux C. Josephs 
President, New York Life 

















M. Albert Linton 





President, Provident Mutual 
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OME 91 million policyholders in the 
United States and Canada have ap- 
proximately $278 billion of life insur- 
ance in force with American and Cana- 
dian life insurance companies and once 
a year they like to know how the com- 
panies are faring. The means by which 
the companies give an accounting of 
their operations is the annual report on 
the company’s progress, ranging from a 
concise account of the many operations 
affecting the policyholder to a matter- 
of-fact presentation of the financial 
statement. Joining the policyholders as 
readers of the annual report are the 
stockholders of stock-life companies 
and the thousands of life insurance 
agents who know that the year-end 
statement can be a vital sales aid. 
Across THE Specrator’s editorial 
desk came 68 annual reports represent- 
ing about 10 per cent of the life com- 
panies. However, the significance of 
these reports lies in the fact that the 
companies represented have the largest 
percentage of business. Even at this 
date many companies have not com- 
pleted their reports and others either 
restrict their, circulation or do not 
bother sending out a statement on the 
past year’s activities. 


By Classes 


Of the 68 companies whose reports 
we have before us, only 14 could be 
considered Class A. They earned this 
designation by their thought content, 
and the presentation of the material to 
the policyholders and the stockholders 
by the language and the typographical 
setting. Class B designations went to 
16 annual reports whose contents were 
limited in scope and whose typography 
did not measure up to the top quality. 
The 38 remaining annual reports we 
placed in a Class C category. They 
were the aforementioned matter-of-fact 
presentations of the financial condition 
of the companies without editorial ex- 
planations of the companies activities 
over the past year. 

Only 12 of the 38 companies in Class 
C compared 1951 figures with those of 
the year before. The recipients of the 
other 26 statements had no indication 
of whether the company they were in- 
terested in had reported growth, main- 


A REPORT ON 


tained the same level, or lost ground 
over the year. The odds are against the 
possibility of the reader having the 
past year’s report around for compari- 
son. Enough said about the Class C 
group because we have little else to go 
on. 

The 16 companies in our Class B 
category presented annual reports that 
more or less followed a_ prescribed 
form. The framework has been left 
over from last year and perhaps the 
year before. There is just the matter 
of making a few word changes, insert- 
ing the comments of the chief execu- 
tive officer, and bringing the graphs up 
to date. Instead of preparing some- 
thing new and unusual, the old format 
is once again relied upon to do the job 
thus creating the impression that the 
whole business of annual reports is 
a necessary evil that must be taken 
care of as expeditiously as possible. 


Personal Touch Lacking 


Many of the 16 companies made no 
attempt to address the annual report 
to the individuals who are interested in 
its contents. Only one company among 
the group had the personal touch, 
(i. e. in reading the limited contents 
one had the feeling that the report was 
being directed straight to him). Again 
in the majority of these reports, the 
comparison between 1951 figures and 
those of 1950 were missing. 

Out of all the reports we received. 
15* had all the qualities that deserved 
a Class A rating. The companies send- 
ing out these reports on the past year's 
progress had a message to put across 
to policyholders, in some cases stock- 
holders, their agents, and the general 
public. They placed in the hands of 
the interested reader a booklet that was 
typographically attractive with well- 
written and up-to-date information 00 


events, developments, and future plans § 


of the company. All fifteen companies 
had attractive covers and visual pre* 
entations of graphs, charts and photos 





* Business Men’s Assurance, Provident 
Mutual, Home Friendly, Connecticut 
Mutual, Great West Life, Great Souther? 
Life, New York Life, Metropolitan, Amer 
can’ United, Pan-American Life, NeW 
England Mutual, The Guardian Life, i 
Mutual, Northwestern Mutual, Mutual 0 
New York. 
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LIFE INSURERS’ REPORTS 


by Joseph M. McCarthy 


chosen with a good deal of considera- 
tion and planning. These companies 
presented excellent summaries of the 
year’s operations. 


It's not the Budget 


The argument might be raised that 
the companies in the top fifteen have 
the budget, the staff, and other re- 
sources necessary to put out a first- 
class report. That’s not necessarily the 
case. The one individual who has the pri- 
mary responsibility for getting out the 
annual report can be the difference be- 
tween a good or indifferent statement. 
Certainly the material is there. 

A great deal happens in even the 
smallest of companies to make an in- 
teresting story at year-end. It’s the way 
that story is told that does the trick. 
A working knowledge of production is 
necessary, of course, for it’s the selec- 
tion of a good body type and discrimi- 
nating use of heads and sub-heads that 
can bring about the attractiveness of an 
annual report produced on a limited 
budget. 

One of the companies that makes our 
Class A group is the Home Friendly 
Insurance Company of Baltimore. 
Maryland. With over $45 million of life 
insurance in force, this company 
doesn’t rank among the giants but it 
turned out a financial report this year 
that’s an example of what a smaller 
company can do in the presentation ot 
their annual statement. They had an 
attractive cover in color. The report 
leads off with a report by the president 
on the year’s operations, continues with 
a table that shows the growth of the 
company since its founding in 1885. 
presents graphs on’ the distribution of 
assets and the increase in insurance in 
force, uses the middle spread for the 
financial statement and closes with the 
complete schedule of security invest- 
ments. There is nothing elaborate about 
the booklet but it’s effective. The report 
put over to the reader the results of 
the company’s operations in 1951 and, 
after all, isn’t that what they are all 


Associate Editor 


supposed to do? We asked that ques- 
tion because so many fall short of that 
objective. 

The American United came out with 
a very fine annual report to celebrate 
their seventy-fifth anniversary. This re- 
port had all the elements of a first- 
class study of the company. In brief, 
easy to understand prose, it summarized 
the company’s growth through seventy- 
five years and did an excellent job of 
explaining to the policyholder what the 
company is doing for him. 

However, our enthusiasm was damp- 
ened by President Leslie Crouch’s 
closing remarks that “it isn’t often we 
prepare a booklet as elaborate as this.” 


Why not? You did a swell job and 
every year is just as important as the 
past one. You've got a story to tell 
next year and the years after. Tell it 
in a style similar to your, latest state- 
ment and the business can’t help but 
notice your efforts. 

In looking through all the annual re- 
ports we can’t find any new ideas dis- 
played in the charts and graphs. The 


artwork in some (notably the New 
York Life, New England Mutual, 
Connecticut Mutual, Guardian Life) 


was exceptionally well-done but the 
general idea remains the same. 

We'd like to see the annual report 
become a history of the company. In 
other words. it should be the type of 
document that can be filed away year 
by year and when the time comes that 
someone is commissioned to write the 
complete history of the company he has 
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the material in those reports. Many of 
the companies in our Class A category 
come close to being histories of the 
companies during 1951. The lack of a 
chronology, the classifying of events 
that happened in the company through- 
out the year, is their historical failing. 
Many important events happened to all 
companies, big and small, during the 
year and if the various items were 
correlated and briefed for presentation 
in the year-end statement, the company 
would have the material to go along 
with the other facts in bringing about 
a comprehensive company report. 


A Sales Aid 


Life insurance companies are all anx- 
ious to provide their agents with the 
best in sales aids. Perhaps the best of 
the sales aids with which the agent can 
be supplied is an annual statement that 
does credit to the company he rep- 
resents. It is an old selling axiom that 
the good name of the firm you rep- 
resent gives you a decided edge in sell- 
ing your product. 

The agent, who has sent before him 
to a potential policyholder, or brings 
with him on the call, a copy of the an- 
nual report explaining the company’s 
fiscal gains and the philosophy of 
operations, has a definite sales tool that 
is going to aid him in his sales presenta- 
tion. All of the top fifteen booklets 
previously cited can be considered defi- 
nite assets to the agents. Too many are 
not. 

We especially liked . . . Northwest- 
ern Mutual’s spotlighting of the year’s 
facts in a condensed report. The over- 
all report remained available for those 


who wanted the complete story on com- 
pany operations. . . . A sentence from 
the annual report of the Philadelphia 
Life:— “The men who direct the 
destinies of an institution are as im- 
portant an indication of its strength and 
stability as are the figures of its finan- 
cial statement.” 

. . . New York Life’s non-technical 
explanation of the events and trends 
within the life insurance business that 
affect the policyholder. . . . Also their 
four page section titled “what kind of 
policy is best for me.” In brief, under- 
standable terms it defines the three 
basic types of insurance policies upon 
which all individual life insurance pro- 
grams are created. 

. .- Penn Mutual’s graphic highlights 
of 1951... . To most people figures by 
themselves are hard to comprehend but 
it’s amazing how artwork can bring 
those figures to life. . . . Speaking of 
artwork, The Guardian Life has some 
excellent illustrations in its annual 
booklet. . . . Sketches of individuals 
portraying the effects of life insurance 
in action and well thought out charts 
and graphs gave us that impression. 


Executive Comment 


This study of annual reports would 
not be complete without extracting 
some of the poignant comments of com- 
pany executives appearing in the an- 
nual reports. This year we were able 
to select a wider range of subjects that 
are of special interest to holders of life 
insurance policies. 

George L. Harrison, chairman of the 


board; Devereux C. Josephs, president; 
New York Life: “When New York Life 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL ASSETS TRENDS 
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was first organized . . . our national 
economy was largely rural and most 
families had an expected measure of 
material security. This was because 
farm families were generally self-sus- 
taining. And there were usually 
near-by relatives and friends who 
would be counted on in time of trouble. 

“Today, a smaller proportion of our 
people enjoy this basic protection. Dur 
country has become largely urban and 
most families now live in towns and 
cities. Even farms are not generally as 
self-contained as they once were. 

“Changing times bring new problems, 
such as those created by the growing 
number of people who work for wages 
and salaries as compared with self-em- 
ployed farmers, village storekeepers, or 
craftsmen; by the retirement of indus. 
trial workers; by the greatly increased 
number of elderly people in our popula- 
tion; by the rising costs of medical 
care. Everywhere our society has be- 
come more interconnected and economi- 
cally more interdependent. 

“Tt is useless to mourn the disap- 
pearance of the simple plow-and-rifle 
security of our self-reliant forefathers. 
We cannot arrest these changes if we 
would. We learn to adjust to them. 
Family protection which used to be 
defined in terms of cleared land, sturdy 
houses, and dependable relatives and 
friends now is gauged by regular em- 
ployment reinforced by insurance pro- 
grams and available savings.” 

Joseph Harris, president, The Great- 
West Life: “A matter of grave impor- 
tance to the people of Canada as well 


as to the life insurance industry, was | 


the proposed extension of subsidized 
government annuities introduced at the 
last session of Parliament... . 

“The Canadian government, operat- 
ing in a field that is already well served 
by private enterprise, has been offering 
annuities to the general public which 


in no way reflect the true cost that is | 


being incurred. 

-“Both the costs of administration and 
substanial operating losses have been 
met from public funds. This in itself 
would suggest elimination of such 4 
function, not extension. Increasing the 
limits available would further aggra- 


vate this conditions. It is hoped that, | 


when this matter is again brought up, 
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it will be given a careful and realistic | 


appraisal.” 
Edmund Fitzgerald, president, North- 


western Mutual: “Life insurance funds | 


serve the nation doubly. Today, they 


are the capital for defense industries, 9 


utilities, hospitals, roads. Tomorrow 
the same dollars will bring the neces 
sities and some of the comforts of life 


to thousands of Americans at the time | 


of their greatest need. 
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Connecticut Mutual’s 


INCOME DOLLAR 


WHERE IT CAME FROM 








WHAT WAS DONE WITH IT 


" For Policyholders — 86.1c 








Benetts to Pokcynoiders Added to Reserves and Cost of 
Benehciane, other Pobcyhalder Funds Operation 
49.8c¢ 36.3¢ 13.9¢ 


“These are truly the dollars that 
come back to Main Street twice. At the 
same time, they are one of the strongest 
forces working against inflation. As the 
policyholder reduces immediate con- 
sumption to pay his premium, not only 
is he reducing competition for scarce 
goods, but he is supplying funds for 
the expansion of production—a basic 
way to restore balance between pur- 
chasing power and available goods.” 


M. Albert Linton, president, Provi- 
dent Mutual: “In recent years and in 
a steadily increasing volume, our repre- 
sentatives have been selling life insur- 
ance for purposes of business protec- 
tion. The need for this type of pro- 
tection becomes apparent when it is 
realized that the death of a partner, 
stockholder, or key man may have a 
serious effect upon the life of a busi- 
ness. Particularly in the case of a 
closely held corporation, or a partner- 
ship or a family owned enterprise, the 
death of a stockholder, partner, pro- 
prietor or manager can create serious 
financial problems. 

“These may relate to the taxable 
value of the decedent’s interests—or to 
the problem of transferring his interests 
in such manner as to preserve proper 
continuity and harmony in the manage- 
ment—or to the need for buttressing 
the credit of the business during the 
readjustment period. Unless at the time 
of such emergency, ample funds are 
available to pay taxes, to purchase the 
interest of heirs, or to cushion the 
shock of a key executive’s death, a 
business may suffer a financial blow 
from which it might never recover. 

“Furthermore, a man’s business in- 
teresis are often closely interwoven with 
his personal estate. If, at his death, 
the values of each are to be preserved, 
a thonghtful analysis of his entire finan- 
cial situation must be made while he is 
still living. At such a time the life 
underwriter, in cooperation with the 
accountant, attorney, and trust officer, 
‘8 prepared to play an important role.” 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., president, 


Metropolitan Life: The importance 
of life insurance and its relationship 
to the lives of the people of the 
United States and Canada cannot 
effectively be portrayed by figures in 
a balance sheet. Cold figures can never 
adequately show human needs and 
their fulfillment. 

“It is important, therefore, to try to 
interpret these figures in terms of the 
millons of people they represent and 
the millions who benefit by the use of 
the services rendered by the company 
and its agents. 

“The personal phases of life insur- 
ance—for it is a highly personal busi- 
ness—are highlighted daily by dramatic 
instances. Sometimes they are so un- 
usual as to give special emphasis to 
the part our business plays in the life 
of the United States and Canada.” 


Julian D. Anthony, president, Co- 
lumbian National: “We are frequently 
asked, ‘Isn’t life insurance approach- 
ing the saturation point?’ Our answer 
is that life insurance today totals some- 
thing less than the national income for 
one year. Conservative underwriting 
has considered that five times a man’s 
income is a fully justified amount of 
life insurance. 

“We therefore have a tremendous po- 
tential of insurance which probably 
only awaits the arrival of a competent 
life insurance fieldman to create the 
coverage. In the Accident and Health 
field, we are even less well insured.” 


Leslie E. Crouch, president, Ameri- 
can United: “The life insurance busi- 
ness . . . cannot be measured just by 
premiums, or insurance in force, or by 
volume of assets. The life insurance 
business is actually a stewardship that 
carries with it the responsibility of 
making hopes and plans come true for 
thousands of families. The purpose ot 
a life insurance company is to help its 
policyholders overcome the economic 
hazards of life—to help those who are 
seeking a measure of security for their 
future, realize their ambition.” 


George Wiliard Smith, chairman of 
the board; O. Kelley Anderson, presi- 
dent, New England Mutual: “In our 
judgment, a healthy growth of insur- 
ance in force is a better measure of 
success than a large volume of new 
sales. New sales are important, of 
course, and we are proud of our record. 
In the life insurance business, however, 
new sales are significant in so far as 
they are well sold, remain on the books, 
and make a substantial addition, each 
year, to our total insurance in force. 

“Good service to a policyholder in- 
cludes providing protection that is 
within his financial capacity to main- 
tain and appropriate to his needs. 





Good service to our policyholders as a 
group requires that risks be carefully 
selected and that premium rates be 
adequate. To seek volume for the mere 
sake of volume, as by issuing new in- 
surance on poorly selected risks would 
inevitably result in a disproportionate 
number of claims that would raise the 
cost of insurance to the great body of 
surviving policyholders.” 


Guardian Life’s 
DEATH CLAIM TRENDS* 


by Cause of Death 


DISEASES OF 
HEART, KIDNEY AND 
CincuLaTory SYSTEM 








62.0 











CANCER AND 14.6 
Tumons 16.3 
AUTOMOBILE 1.9 
ACCIDENTS 2.6 
OTHER 6.6 
VIOLENT DEATHS 4.7 





DISEASES OF 
LIVER AND ” 98 
DIcEsTIVE TRACT 




















PNEUMONIA 3.9 os 
TUBERCULOSIS 1.2 0.4 
DIABETES 0.5 0.4 
ALL OTHER 6.7 5.8 
100.0% 


by Age at Death ¢ 























UNDER 30 3.0 99 
30 to 39 4.6 27 
40 to 49 12.9 12.0 
50 to 59 26.3 95.9 
60 to 69 27.3 30.9 
70 AND OVER 25.9 27.0 

100.0% 


*1st figure, 1946-50; 2nd figure, 1951. 
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NCE again the overall impression 

about this season’s sampling of 
fire and casualty company annual re- 
ports is improvement . slight, but 
nevertheless, it’s there. Warmth or 
friendliness is definitely present in 
more reports. More of them express an 
unstrained appreciation of the com- 
pany’s debt to producers and em- 
ployees. The policyholder receives un- 
abashed direct recognition in two or 
three more reports—apart from that 
area of our business in which he is the 
owner. More attention is being paid to 
attractiveness and readability. Even 
the account of company operations and 
the explanation of technical terme 
were presented in more instances with 
an eye in the direction of the lay 
reader. 

After all this has been said, the com- 
panies that are contributing to progress 
in annual reporting are still the small 
minority. Too many seem to look upon 
an annual report as a chore to be done 
with a minimum of effort—they copy 
a few figures from the convention state- 
ment, send them to the printer and 
hope they'll look good inside a pretty 
cover. Not anywhere near enough top- 
brass bothers to climb over the desk to 
see who’s on the other side and what 
they may be thinking about the outfit 
they’re paying their good money to 
year in and year out. 


The Breakdown 


Out of 60 reports received this month 
42 were from original-writing stock 
companies (not primarily reinsurers) ; 
6 from reinsurers; 12 from mutuals. 
These three groups would seem to have 
enough special interests to warrant 
separate analyses, and that’s what we 
have done. 

Take the stock direct-writers first. 
While only one, compared with two 
last year, addressed its report to policy- 
holders as well as stockholders. eight 
named agents and/or brokers in the 
salutation (six last year) and ten 
named employees (compared with seven 
in 1951). What it is that inspires some 
to just begin—without any salutation 
whatsoever—is not certain (though a 
conversation a few months ago indi- 
cates that a company might fear an- 
tagoenizing some one group), but seven 


A REPORT ON 


companies did this. That could mean 
that seven companies were addressing 
policyholders as well as stockholders, 
agents, brokers and employees. Also, 
there were substantially more reports 
that were warm in their acknowledg- 
ment to producers within the report, 
and one more than last year that bowed 
generously to their home office and field 
staffs. 

Growth—comparative annual figures 
for two or more years—was shown in 
some category by 24 companies this 
year. Only 10 did this in 1951. 

Most companies still stick to “insur- 
ancese” and don’t bother to explain 
the technical language in the income- 
outgo and _ asset-liability statements. 
Five, the same number as last year, 
attempted an explanation, some with 
more success than others. Only two 
broke company expenses down into 
major categories (three did last year). 

So far as the mutuals are concerned. 
not enough reports came in last year 
to furnish a basis of comparison. This 
year, besides five reports addressed 
specifically to policyholders, seven had 
no salutation. Only one named all 
three: policyholders, producers and 
employees. Six out of 12 showed growth 
tables in some form. Only one gave an 
expense-dollar breakdown, and _ only 
two explained insurance terms. 


Reinsurers Have Potential 


In general, reinsurers have a long 
way to go in getting the maximum use- 
fulness from annual reports. Allowing 
for the fact that their public is insur- 
ers and specialized brokers, which may 
render explanation of insurance terms 
less necessary. there still would seem 
to be good reason to show growth 
over a period of year (only one did 
this for more than two years), and to 
exhibit the expense-dollar breakdown 
(none did). Only one reinsurer di- 
rectly expressed any appreciation to 
employees. 

Among the reinsurers the American 
“Re” was outstanding for the thorough- 
ness, yet brevity of its description of 
important insurance problems and 
trends. 

The General Reinsurance Group's re 
port, though more exclusively a finan- 
cial report, did an outstanding job 
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with growth tables and other tables of 
comparative data. 

Among the mutual company reports, 
the Atlantic Companies, the Factory 
Mutual Engineering Division, the Har- 
ford Mutual, and the Arkwright Mutual 
are unique. The Factory Mutual’s En- 
gineering Division report is outstanding 
in lay out, picture interest, and insured- 
reader interest. 

The Arkwright’s brochure will also 
have tremendous policyholder interest, 
we would think. We are especially at- 
tracted to a full-page two-color graph 
in which one line represented “Insur- 
ance in force,” an unusual item in the 
property field. 

The Harford Mutual’s report con- 
sists of a four-page printed pamphlet 
and an attached mimeographed report 
of the president. The company is a 
small one ($5,777,000 in assets), yet 
through this simple means, has suc- 
ceeded in getting over to its public a 
sincere, friendly and comprehensive 
report. 


Atlantic Report 


The 110th annual report of the At- 
lantic Mutual (combined with the 10th 
report of the Centennial) is, once 
again, a masterful synthesis of financial 
commentary, institutional advertising, 
true drama, and sales promotion. From 
its pages we quote briefly: 

“Maybe you are one of those 
lucky policyholders who have paid 
insurance premiums for years and 
never had a loss. In spite of this 
good fortune, you may be tired of 
paying premiums and not fully 
aware of all the insurance benefits 
you are receiving. 

“The truth is, everybody benefits 
from insurance. As a policyholder, 
of course, you get year-round protec- 
tion against unforeseen calamity. 
But there is more to the story than 
that. Insurance funds act as a great 
reservoir that can be tapped when- 
ever disaster strikes a county ... a 
city ...a company... an individ- 

ual. In short, insurance is one of the 


Associate Editor 


greatest stabilizing forces in our 

modern economy.” 

And then, the Atlantic report pro- 
ceeds to show how insurance is a stab- 
ilizing force—not generally, not theo- 
retically, but concretely—by citing in- 
stances where insurance put workmen 
to work, helped maintain a hospital, 
kept a business going. Pictures illus- 
trate these true stories. 

The Atlantic devotes a page of fine 
(but easy-to-read) type to explanations 
of annual statement items and another 
page to definitions and discriptions of 
some principal lines of insurance. In 
our book, the Atlantic Companies’ re- 
port is tops. 

Twenty reports deserve special men- 
tion among those of the capital stock 
insurers. For friendliness and informal- 
ity: American-Associated, American 
Casualty, American Fire & Casualty, 
American of Newark, Excelsior, Fire- 
man’s Fund, General Assurance of 


PROPERTY INSURERS’ REPORTS 


Atlanta, North America Companies and 
the Southern Fire & Casualty. 

This quality of friendliness is so im- 
portant, it seems to us, that we are 
quoting here just two passages from 
the reports of two of these nine insur- 
ers to show the kind of thing that cre- 
ates this feeling. (We leave it to you to 
compare these quotes with the language 
in comparable passages in your own 
reports. ) 

Item 1: “The keynote of any com- 
mentary on the results of 1951 must 
be the splendid work of our agents 
and employees. . . . Irrespective of 
size, each agent is an important 
member of our company, sharing 
with all of us the pride of being 
associated with an organization 
whose dynamic growth and vast po- 
tentialities are major marks on the 
industrial horizon. . . .” 

Item 2: “In 1902 as now, there 
were “sidewalk superintendents” to 
watch construction projects. But the 
mechanical refinements such as 
power shovels were not in general 
use. ... In the fidelity and surety 


NORTH AMERICA REPORT SHOWS GROWTH 
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field, (our) history began in 1941. 
. - « We have been fortunate in at- 
tracting to our organization a group 
of men whose experience and proven 
ability have placed the bonding de- 
partment on an equal footing with 
long established organizations. .. . 
An increasing number of major con- 
struction projects . . . are bonded 
bp (ue). cee 
A second category among these 
twenty stock insurance company re- 
ports comprises four reports notable 
for achieving a combination of a ma- 
jority of what we regard as essentials 
of a good report: warmth; attractive 
cover; easy-to-read lay-out and type; 
awareness of policyholder, producer 
and employees; awareness of being a 
part of what happens outside insur- 
ance; growth comparisons; careful use 
of language and explanation of technical 
terms; and understandable exhibition 
of operating and balance sheet figures. 
These companies are: Fire Associa- 
tion, Home, National Union, and Secu- 
rity of New Haven. These companies 
are in addition to four of the companies 
previously named which also have suc- 
cessfully combined a majority of those 
“musts” of an annual report: The 
American-Associated, American Cas- 
ualty, Fireman’s Fund, and North 
America Group. 


Content of Reports 


Finally, seven companies deserve 
mention, we think, for having contrib- 
uted a number of desirable features to 
annual reporting in our business. They 
include the Boston and Old Colony, the 
Continental Companies, the Founders’ 
Fire, Glens Falls Group, National Fire 
of Hartford Group, the Phoenix-Con- 
necticut Group, and the Springfield 
Fire & Marine Group. 

So far as content of this year’s re- 
ports is concerned practically without 


exception they discussed in some detail 
the factors behind the automobile, gen- 
eral liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion loss picture; the industry effort to 
remedy that situation; and the effects 
of inflation. 

In selecting the comments of presi- 
dents and board chairmen—which tra- 
ditionally supply authoritative discus- 
sion of conditions within the industry 
and national and international factors 
affecting insurance—we have tried to 
avoid repetition, particularly with ref- 
erence to the above subjects. Further, 
our selection was determined by what 
seemed to us to be the most interesting, 
pertinent and significant passages. 

F. W. Cole, chairman, and J. W. 

Randall, president, The Travelers: 
After outlining inflation’s effects on in- 
surance and the effects of higher taxa- 
tion on surplus, the comment points out 
that “it is doubtful whether the rate 
increases . . . for these lines (automo- 
bile) sufficiently anticipate the infla- 
tionary trend or adequately allow for 
the cost of repair or replacement of the 
present day type of automobile. 
But if present day claim frequency and 
average claim costs do not increase, 
while the rates for automobile insur- 
ance taken as a whole may be adequate, 
the rates for automobile property dam- 
age appear to be inadequate. . . .” 

Mr. Cole and Mr. Randall then point 
to what they believe to be the end to 
rate decreases in workmen’s compensa- 
tion and to increases, though these “had 
little effect upon 1951 earned pre- 
mium. .. .” 

“Some genuine progress,” they state, 
“has at last been made in the field of 
windstorm and extended coverage. Even 
in this coverage there have been a few 
rate reductions, but in the main the 
level has been materially increased and 
sorely needed deductible clauses have 
been secured in several states. . . .” 
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Robert C. Ream, chairman, and Ed. 
ward L. Mulvehill, president, American 
Reinsurance Group: “The year 195] 
saw many of the problems confronting 
the insurance industry resolved. Steps 
were taken to clear up the peculiar 
problems of rating multiple location 
risks. The writing of term policies on 
an installment basis was generally ac- 
cepted . . . and the handling of large 
deductible policies made progress. Vir- 
tually all states now permit a single 
insurance company with adequate finan- 
cial resources to underwrite both fire 
and casualty lines. 

“. .. The regulating authorities have 
taken a broad viewpoint on the plight 
in which the casualty companies found 
themselves and have granted country- 
wide increases in automobile rates... .” 

Mr. Ream and Mr. Mulvehill then 
touched on the causes of the automobile 
situation and on the higher costs, longer 
life expectancy and higher benefits 
which have caused losses in the work- 
men’s compensation line. In fidelity, “a 
shocking wave of bank losses was dis- 
covered .. .” and while surety business 
was satisfactory, “construction comple- 
tion bond business produced high loss 
ratios due principally to the bankruptcy 
of a number of contractors who had 
assumed building commitments prior to 
the impact of inflation touched off by 
hostilities in Korea. .. .” 

After referring to the satisfactory 
year in fire lines despite the carryover 
of losses from the November, 1950, 
windstorm and the Kansas City flood 
losses of July, the comment concluded: 
“It is natural that the experience of the 
reinsurance companies will follow the 
direct writing companies’ fortunes. The 
basic function of reinsurance is to cope 
with shock situations whether occa- 
sioned by catastrophe or economic ab- 
normalities. During times such as these 
we are expected to and should see our 
ceding companies through rough spots.” 


Frank A. Christensen, president, 
America Fore Group: “While property 
damage resulting from the July floods 
in the Kansas City area was of cata- 
strophic proportions, the loss to insur- 
ance companies was comparatively 
light. Flood insurance, as such, tradi- 
tionally has not been written by insur- 
ance companies, because of the gener- 
ally adverse selection. The insurance 
companies have had no opportunity to 
obtain a spread of liability at an appro 
priate premium rate. Consequently, for 
many years property insurance com- 
panies generally have considered that 
if property seriously exposed to flood 
damage were adequately rated the pre 
mium cost of flood insurance to prop 

{ erty owners would be prohibitive. In- 
surance companies do assume liability 
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John R. Cooney 


for flood damage to passenger motor 
cars under the comprehensive automo- 
bile coverage and to a variety of goods 
under floater insurance policies cus- 
tomarily referred to as ‘inland marine’ 
or ‘miscellaneous’ coverages. However, 
the aggregate of such liability under 
such policies . . . has not, as yet, pro- 
duced a serious aggregation of claims. 

“Following the July floods competent 
engineering services were engaged to 
re-examine into the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of private insurance com- 
panies writing insurance against flood 
damage.” This survey is not completed. 


J. A. Bogardus, chairman, and F. B. 
Tuttle, president, The Atlantic Com- 
panies: “The year 1951 demonstrated 
anew the cyclical nature of insurance 
Mm property and casualty lines. We are 
in the midst of one of those recurring 
periods of exceptionally high claims 





that are characteristic of the business. 
|... The long-time liabilities assumed 
by casualty insurers . . . are especially 
affected in times of spiraling prices. In 
many cases, claims cannot be settled 
for months and sometimes years and, in 
the meantime, the dollar cost of the 
claim settlements has increased.” 


| Henry C. Jones, president, Arkwright 
| Mutual: “With industry supplying vast 
} amounts of goods and services for de- 
| fense, providing new plants and equip- 
;™ment for industrial growth and im- 
) Provement, and at the same time ade- 
| quately meeting the everyday needs for 
bem goods, it was inevitable that 
i Te insurance values would increase,” 
and this expansion, in turn, reacted to 
i! € gain of the company. 

| Mr. Jones recorded that besides the 
a effects of inflation on loss ratios, there 
were “manpower difficulties, high pro- 
duction pressure, decreased mainte- 


nance, delay in obtaining sprinklers 





and other protective equipment, crowd- 
ed storages, more hazardous processes 
and larger values exposed to manufac- 
turing hazards .. . ,” all of which nas 
stimulated “increased loss reduction 
efforts throughout the entire Factory 
Mutual System.” 


Edward G. Lowry, Jr., president, 
General Reinsurance Group: “The com- 
pany has again gone back to its cus- 
tomers and negotiated further substan- 
tial increases in its casualty reinsurance 
rates.” These, together with rate in- 
creases obtained by the ceding com- 
panies, “will begin to be felt in 1952.” 

Whether these steps will be sufh- 
cient depends largely on “the future 
of the present inflationary economy. .. .” 


John A. Diemand, president, North 
America Group: “The year 1951 will 
not be remembered by underwriters by 
reason of any particular catastrophe, 
but by a constant succession of 
losses which, both in frequency and 
amount, took their toll of underwriting 
profit... .” 

This prediction preluded Mr. Die- 
mand’s assertion that judging insur- 
ance company results should be based 
on cycles of five years, not just one 
calendar year. He then referred to the 
casualty loss picture, as most other 
executives have, and added that in the 
fire and marine lines, besides the flood 
and windstorm, losses, “a succession of 
heavy storms in the grain, fruit and 
tobacco raising areas resulted in the 
highest loss ratio in five years on our 
hail business.” 

He called for compensation laws to 
be “administered according to the full 
intent and spirit thereof and not as 
gratuitous handouts.” “Increased rates,” 
he said, “are the proper medicine to 
cure our ills in all unprofitable lines 
except automobile and workmen’s com- 
pensation.” 

Referring to the $6 million reinsur- 
ance fund set up by the Group, Mr. 
Diemand said this “has proven a profit- 
able venture.” 

James F. Crafts, president, Fireman’s 
Fund Group: The “two major prob- 
lems” before us are revised methods of 
determining premium rates and acci- 
dent prevention and safety. To place 
indemnity contracts on a_ profitable 
basis Mr. Crafts stated that we can no 
longer use only actuarial experience of 
the past and apply it “to the indefinite 
future.” but must “develop premium 
rate levels which will include judgment 
factors and reflect our estimates of 
future payments on new and unsettled 
claims. . . .” After that the industry 
must get regulatory officials to under- 
stand that their obligation is to see that 
rates are not only not excessive, but 
also that they are adequate. 


G. D. Mead, president, Glens Falls 
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The American of Newark report shows 
a comparison of prices in 1941 and 
1951 for some principal items used by 
the Group in its varied operatiens, 


Group: As the result of the multiple- 
line laws which enable underwriting 


operations “to be consolidated and 
pooled we anticipate that this 
eventually will result in decreased 
as 


Mr. Mead also commented that the 
change in rulings in many states effec- 
tive last June, by which “only such 
installments (on three- and five-year 
term policies) as were due and payable 
need be entered and reserved,” has re- 
duced reserve requirements although it 
has also cut current written premiums. 


F. D. Layton, chairman, and H. B. 
Collamore, president, National Fire 
Group of Hartford: Underwriting gains 
in fire lines did not offset losses from 
casualty operations, which “are being 
held under close supervision; but it is 
important that we maintain a position 
in casualty business as a necessary and 
desirable adjunct to our valuable fire 
... business and agency plant.” 

Despite inflation, “very keen compe- 
tition,” and uncertain economic condi- 
tions both executives “believe that in 
due time, with adequate rates, our cas- 
ualty business will be placed on a 
profitable basis.” 


Harold V. Smith, president, Home of 
Vew York: “... As policies expire and 
higher rates take effect, insurance com- 
pany financial results should gradually 
improve. The current year of 1952 
should reflect this betterment. Such 
cyclical changes again emphasize the 
importance of gauging underwriting re- 
sults by the experience developed over 
several years... .” 

Mr. Smith said that in the three full 
years since the merger of affiliates, The 
Home has handled over half a million 
dollars in premiums at “an average 
loss ratio of only 50 per cent” and with 
an underwriting profit for the three 
years of $29,394,893. He predicted 
“widening opportunities” for property 
insurance in 1952. 
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American of Newark 


The American Insurance Group, 
Newark, N. J., wrote net premiums of 
$75,100,009 in 1951, an increase of $10,- 
517,418 over 1950. In its fire operations 
the Group recorded an underwriting 
profit of $1,844,013, but for casualty 
lines an underwriting loss of $2,649,478 
was shown, resulting in a net under- 
writing loss for all lines of $805,465. 


At the year-end, the Group had ad- 
mitted assets of $139,922,911, an in- 
crease of $11,777,498. Surplus advanced 
$3,772,382 to $41,932,501. Net invest- 
ment income was $3,939,826. 


The Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Company, casaulty affiliate of the 
Group, had admitted assets of $16,- 
259,704, and its surplus increased 
$1,764,264 to $6,009,449. 

The American Insurance Company 
reinsured the entire business of the 
Bankers Indemnity in force as of Dec. 
31, 1951, and it will automatically re- 
insure all premiums written by the 
casualty affiliate in the future. 


Springfield Group 


The annual report of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass., and its affiliated com- 
panies, the New England Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., and the Michigan 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Mich., reveals consolidated assets 
of the Group to have reached a new high 
of $100,977,173 as of December 31, 1951, 
an increase over 1950 of $7,409,169. Sur- 
plus to policyholders increased $2,337,439, 
and now totals $36,300,067. 


The consolidated net premium income 
for the companies for the year was $5].,- 
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780,862, an increase of $7,478,754, or 16.9 
per cent over that of 1950. Of this amount, 
the fire operations had an increase of 16.2 
per cent, and the casualty and bond pre- 
miums showed an increase of 27.1 per cent. 

Fire and allied lines had a statutory 
gain of $357,972, whereas the casualty and 
bond department had a statutory gain of 
$357,571—the consolidated result being a 
loss of $215,599. Losses incurred, includ- 
ing loss adjustment expenses and losses 
incurred but not reported, to earned pre- 
miums were 53.6 per cent fire and 71.8 
per cent casualty—consolidated, 54.7 per 
cent. The companies’ net investment in- 
come in 1951 was $2,402,196, an increase 
of $112,690, or 4.9 per cent over 1950. 


American Associated Cos. 


Consolidated figures for the com- 
panies of the American Associated 
Group, St. Louis, Mo., show premiums 
written of $69,860,405 in 1951, com- 
pared with $68,818,983 in 1950, an in- 
crease of $1,041,422, or one per cent. 
The Group sustained a consolidated 
underwriting loss of $1,968,164. Asset 
and surplus figures for the companies 
in the Group are shown in the table 
below. 


,and inland marine, $27,117,000; automo 





Fireman's Fund Group 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company and 
its subsidiaries reported for 1951 the high. 
est net premium writings in their history, 
$140,125,000 as compared with $119,936,00 
for 1950 

While net investment income for 195] 
was up over the preceding year, under. 
writing income was down as a result of 
increased loss ratios. Consolidated ne 
earnings, after Federal income taxes, wer 
$4,854,463 in 1951, as compared with $7, 
224,510 for 1950. After excluding minority 
shareholders’ interest, net earnings wer 
$2.46 per share in 1951, as compared with 
$3.26 in 1950. Adding stockholders’ equity 
in the increase in the unearned premium 
reserve at 35 per cent, net earnings were 
equivalent to $4.77 a share in 195] as 
against $4.60 in 1950. 

A consolidated underwriting profit of 
$580,789 and a net investment income of 
$6,204,363 were reported for 1951, as com 
pared with an underwriting profit of $5, 
587,429 and a net investment income o 
$5,579,793 in 1950. 

At the end of 1951, consolidated ad- 
mitted assets totaled $269,552,852, as com 
pared with the $251,980,387 figure re 
ported at the end of 1950. Based upon the 
present capitalization, shareholders’ equity 
on December 31, 1951, including 35 per 
cent of the unearned premium reserve, 
amounted to $59.26 per share as compared 
with $55.28 at the close of 1950. 


Consolidated unearned premium reserve 
in 1951 increased by more than $13,000, 
000 to a total of $104,853,784 at the year’s 
end; loss and expense reserves increased 
by $5,263,062 to a total of $66,808,137. 

The 1951 consolidated net premium writ 
ings of $140,125,000 were made as follows: 
fire and allied lines, $51,274,000; ocean 

















































bile, $33,846,000; casualty and surety, $18; 
366,000 and reinsurance, $9,522,000. 


American Surety Companies 


The annual report of American Surety 
Company, New York, N. Y., including its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Surety Fire In- 
surance Company, also of New York, 
showed that premium income last year 
amounted to $42,021,296. This was an im! 
crease of $3,592,149, or 9.3 per cent over 
1950. Earned premiums totaled $40,039; 
907, an increase of $1,486,659. 

During the year the company sustained 
an underwriting loss of $3,688,008, cal 





Assets 

1950 
American Automobile $70,680,934 
American Auto. Fire 16,075,810 
Associated Indemnity 19,609,203 


Surplus to Policyholders 


American Automobile 22,113,522 
American Auto. Fire 5,676,848 
Associated Indemnity 8,422,526 


American Associated Group Results 


1951 Incr. 
$71,550,274 $ 869,340 
17,455,779 1,379,969 
21,033,996 1,424,793 
22,275,484 161,962 
6,807,484 1,130,794 
8,336,242 





—86,284 
























THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1951 







ADMITTED ASSETS 


The Western The Western 
Casualty and __«— Fire Insurance 
Surety Company Company 























ee een Ce ee eM $ 957,131.66 
U. S. Government, State and Municipal Bonds.................... 11,342,505.40 6,305,496.32 
po aa ener ae $12,941,232.54 $7,262,627.98 
Corporation Stocks...... EE er sacpcilecibaten cele tblitc dustin 487,916.00 1,067,024.00 
Stock of The Western Fire Ins. Company............................ 3,398,810.03 
REET SES a ease eo er kt SE ee 514,493.07 
Premiums in Course of Collection...........0...0.22.000.02000...200000--- 2,188,222.55 884,322.87 
a INI, 2 a seencninninclcuond ee namasmainicndas 83,152.34 42,944.39 
en ORE aN, a mere ea reer 198,565.88 89,818.97 
ee BE Ba arcee acacia centciiencniacenn $19,297,899.34 $9,861,231.28 







RESERVES & SURPLUS 







Reserve for Unearned Premiums..... PRATER AHO oer: $ 7,014,061.83 $5,112,345.45 
Reserve for Claims ............................... Ne EN PRC ORT 6,891,414.78 819,540.38 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Expenses................ 4 530,401.42 513,455.97 













CS io 5 cninsinannsicipestnede ammcucuaunuiad $14,435,878.03 $6,445,341.80 
RE eee ee LS Ss a ERE ener ie menrk! $ 1,200,000.00 $1,000,000.00 
lcs odcidd tical acemenineeeeeecies ncimnsoabdenee eee atad 3,662,021.31 2,415,889.48 








Surplus as Regards Policyholders............................ $ 4,862,021.31 $3,415,889.48 
i icsntecsantecconnese els saiastaig chalceipsceins wishsbes $19,297,899.34 $9,861,231.28 


















GAINS DURING 1951 






Net Premiums Written.......................... Ciasdeascipliceieiaaiaies Cea $ 2,091,694.00 $1,381,377.00 
pO a a cree Fat ee Se 1,775,401.00 1,455,845.00 
Ee ee Ore EER RT Maer ee 191,690.00 399,557.00 






1951 GROSS PREMIUMS WRITTEN (COMBINED) 






EEE TE $24,373.304.00 
1951 NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN (COMBINED) 
SEF EE CRITE eiisvni nsec sikeceeescsntittnnceveine vccmnecnent 22,055,001 .00 






Operating In 35 States With Nation-Wide Claim Service 












Executive Offices 
916 Walnut 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 





Home Office 
Western Building 
Fort Scott, Kansas 













E. C. Gordon, Secretary Ray B. Duboc, President 
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culated on a statutory basis, due to the 
unsatisfactory experience principally in the 
automobile bodily injury liability, automo- 
bile property damage liability and work- 
men’s compensation lines. 

The net income from interest, dividends 
and rents amounted to $1,687.777, and a 
profit of $1,340,387 was realized from the 
sale of securities. At the end of 1951 total 
assets amounted to $75,149,109, and _pol- 
icyholders surplus was $20,450,868. 


Atlantic Companies 


passing the $50,000,000 mark. Combined 
assets in 1950 were $48,381,683, marking an 
increase of 7 per cent. Combnined gross 
written premiums of the companies were 
$31,647,000, an 18 per cent increase over 
the 1950 figure of $26,635,418. Net written 
premiums amounted to $23,845,000, a 15 
per cent increase over last year’s $20,739,- 
816. Policyholders surplus of $17,006,000 
showed an increase of $330,000, or 2 per 
cent. 

The expense and the combined loss 
ratio of the companies on a statutory basis, 
was 96.2 per cent compared with 89.7 per 























Royal-Liverpool Group 


Net premiums written by the companies 
of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
New York, N. Y., reached $192,373,122 
during 1951, an Seevense of more than 17 
per cent over 1950. The year’s operation 
resulted in an underwriting loss, before 
federal income taxes, of $3,885,174, or two 
per cent of the premiums. This was after} 
an increase of $17,972,013 in the unearned 
premium reserve. 

On a combined group basis, 
curred during the year were 48.6 per cent 


losses in- 





1951, « 
Premit 
totaled 
855, o 
surplu: 
$1,982. 

Und 
ed to | 
totaled 
amoun' 


Pan Ar 





The Atlantic Companies—Atlantic Mu- cent in 1950. A combined underwriting and loss adjustment expenses amounted The 
tual and Centennial Insurance Cos.—re- profit of $845,000 was reported with $1,- to 6.2 per cent. Taxes other than federal ] 
ported their combined assets at the end of 950,000 in 1950. Net investment income for income taxes accounted for 3.4 per cent =" 
1951 to be $51,629,000—for the first time 1951 was $1,059,979. and general expenses were 34.5 per cent. _ ' 

The companies’ fire and marine opera- | °™P@! 
tions showed the following results for last} previou 
year: creased 

% of prem.§ This ii 
Net prem. $106,158,353 $100.00 
Losses Inc. 46,518,199 43.8 stockhe 
Adj. Exp. 5,944,428 5.6 f 
Taxes 3,532,604 33 one he 
Gen’l Exp. 36,926,233 34.8 ". 
Trad. Gain 13,236,889 12.5 
Und. Gain 2,852,152 2.7 Resolut 
WILLIAM F. GAYNOR, President Incr. Unearn. 10,384,737 98 
Fi 7 Casualty operations are as follows: Assel 
inancial Statement — December 31, 1951 % of prem. | Compai 
ASSETS: Net Prem. $86,214,768 31, 19: 
Cash in Banks and Office _ Losses Inc. 46,918,714 54.4 iums eé 
Bonds: $ 4,925, 158.99 Adj. Exp. 6,051,044 7.0 an inc 
United States Government $19,909,907.06 Taxes 2,958,114 34 Reserve 
Canadian Government 84,000.00 Gen’l Exp. 29,436,948 34.1 31. 195 
State, County and Municipal 1,082,296.66 Trad. Gain 849,948 1.0 dinee 
9 2 76 Incr. Unearn. 7,587,276 8.8 ) 
Stocks: er Und. Loss 6,737,328 78 | Volume 
Public Utilities Preferred $ 3,487,474.00 and 195 
ublic Utilities Common...... 1,798,460.00 i 
Banks & Trust Co. Preferred. . 53,000.00 Standard of Detroit . 
a he be Py se me mn 435,200.00 The Standard Accident Insurance Securit 
ndustria isc. Preferre 2,138,531.00 r i i 
aaa & Wie Gee cane canae Company, Detroit, Mich., had a net Prem 
i soma premium volume of $48,212,984, an im-} Securit 
} ; 11,946,975.00 crease of $6,840,977, or 16.5 per cent anies 

Premiums in Course of Collection (N 59] 6 ; =, 

ag see Reinsuring Companies. (Not Overdue) Saale ee over 1950. Surplus to policyholders} $22,026 

Interest Accrued 102,568.84 amounted to $21.319.225 at year-end, ove 19 

—- including a voluntary reserve of $2-§ account 

TOTAL ADMIT oe a 
TED ASSETS $43,041,126.42 024,001. This surplus figure shows 2} lines $¢ 
LIABILITIES: decrease of $960.706 from that of Dec.) and lo: 

Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense. . $19,583,646.00 31, 1950, R. H. Platts, president, attrib: | for 54. 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 10,774,773.49 uted this drop to substantial under- compar 

Reserve for Taxes 690,701.00 as aie : ness , 

Ressven-ton Geltaieiieat ickieats. seaman se writing losses on automobile business} Operati 

Reserve for Stockholders’ Dividends 112'500.90 Total assets increased by $6,678,832 § 494 

Other Liabilities 39,990.22 to $81,053,262 in 1951, and total in- casualty 

Total Liabilities, except Capital $31.625.636.22 vested assets (including stock in affiliate | incurre, 

Capital $ 1,500,00000 — companies) and cash increased $5, “4 premiur 

Surplus " 9,915,490.20 433 to $70,962,370. Cash and U. cent in 

Surplus to Policyholders : 11,415,490.20 Bonds amounted to $45,580,902. Conse 

rere The Planet Insurance Company.) show a 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ; nt fee 
; $43,041, 126.42 wholly owned fire and marine affiliate § holders’ 

* — amount of $6,988,834.66 amortized value are deposited for purposes required wrote net premiums of $2.93 4.274 and } 

os ee ee ry or of Insurance Commissioners, all bonds eligible its Canadian affiliate, the Pilot ed U 5 Fi 

€ so va i . é ‘ib ee | 

* = oume 7 carried at nthe me yy — a ae ee eee ance Company of Toronto, wt ote} dis 

nt si ber 31, k ions fo’ securities itted : i ; e 
wed be HEESCTE IN oil apis Poarecnn neal te ELSE || Promnlume of $2,161,309. La. 
SWETT & CRAWFORD Selected Risks Companies Lp 
, Und ‘ti M Admitted assets of the Selected Risks pany 
naerwuruing Managers Indemnity Company and the Selected ¢4 53, 56 

LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SPOKANE PORTLAND PHOENIX OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO Risks Fire Insurance Company, Branch basis N 

3450 Wilshire Henry Fernwell Yeon Luhrs Central Bank © 100 Sansome ille, N. 1 1 basis, te 

Boulevard Building Building Building —»Building —Building Street ville, N. J., on a consolidated ast § and rent 

amounted to $6,040,510, at the end of Net ir 
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1951, an increase of $476,203 over 1950. 
Premiums written by both companies 
totaled $4,387,616 an increase of $610,- 
855, or 16.2 per cent. Policyholders 


surplus increased $88,621 to reach 
$1,982,607. 


Underwriting profit for 1951 amount- 
ed to $162,304, net investment income 
totaled $123,219. Federal income taxes 
amounted to $118,467. 


Pan American Casualty 


The Pan American Casualty Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., showed net prem- 
jums written for 1951 of $1,305,425 
compared with $974,529 for the year 
previous. Surplus to policyholders in- 
creased over 23 per cent during 1951. 
This increase includes an additional 
$100,000 added to paid-in capital by 
stockholders. Pan American’s assets 
rose from $1,486,208 in 1950 to $1,- 
836,639 last year. 


Resolute 


Assets of the Resolute Insurance 
Company, Providence, R. I., as of Dec. 
31, 1951 reached $16,204,784. Prem- 
iums earned for 1951 were $14,771,468 
an increase of $806,032 over 1950. 
Reserve for unearned premiums on Dec. 
31, 1951 amounted to $10,805,146. The 
company has increased its premium 
volume by 345 per cent between 1947 
and 1951. 


Security-Connecticut Group 


Premium volume for 1951 for the 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Com- 
panies, New Haven, Conn., reached 
$22,026,817, an increase of $2,266,247 
over 1950. Of this increase, fire lines 
accounted for $1,570,058 and casualty 
lines $696,189. In the fire lines, losses 
and Joss expenses incurred accounted 
for 54.4 per cent of earned premiums 
compared with 52.1 per cent in 1950. 
Operating expenses, with a ratio of 
42.4, remained unchanged. In the 
casualty lines, losses and loss expenses 
incurred took 68.2 per cent of. earned 
premiums, compared with 60.1 per 
cent in 1950. 

Consolidated assets for the Group 
show assets of $38,469,285, and policy- 
holders’ surplus of $10,224,998. 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 

The United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company, Baltimore, Md., reported 
het premiums written in 1951 were $113,- 
284,056, an increase of $11,542,772. The 
company sustained an underwriting loss of 
$4,633,593 calculated on the statutory 
basis. Net income from dividends, interest 
and rents was $4,577,105. 

Net income from operations, which in- 











NORTHEASTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


Year Ending December 31, 1951 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities 





ASSETS 
nates <80iknbss anes badearnsees $1,290,964. 11 
Bonds: 
U. 8. Government..... $5,831 ,008.17 
Housing Authority 
_ errr 685, 196.26 
Canadian Government. . 522,152.70 
State and Municipal... 883,386.98 
SS Raa 215,665.05 
Public Utility ........ 30,583.21 
Industrial and Miscel- 
Rae 166,493.19 8,334,485.56 
Preferred Stocks: 
Public Utilities .... $279,998.00 
Industrial and Miscel- 
EE wansecccesos 448,493.00 728,491.00 
Common Stocks: 
SE. wviscevccse $97,000.00 
Public Utilities ...... 258,690.00 
tT aeencsécadavacee 302,660.00 
Insurance Companies .. 248,000.00 
Industrial and Miscel- 
ae eee 421,700.00 
Savings and Loan As- 
sociation ....... es 165,000.00 1,493,050.00 
Reserve Funds held by Companies..... 21,331.71 
Balances Due from Conrpanies......... 580,957.56 
Accured Interest .............-- se 34,489.23 
TOTAL ASSETS ........s00- $12,483,769.17 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums....... 37,448,096.29 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses...... 2,138,004.03 
Reserve for Bodily Injury Losses - 
DARIMEE  ovkccccecccdenccvecscces 63,397.24 
Reserve for Income Taxes and Other 
WOE ooknsnd: necendocus 54,600.00 
Reserve for all other Liabilities....... 236,491.39 
Capital Stock ......... . $1,000,000.00 
GUD. cdrcrdecnsnasses 1,543, 180.22 


2,543, 180.22 


$12,483,769.17 


Surplus as regards Treaty Companies 


TOTAL .... 


Security valuations are on the basis as prescribed by 
the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
On the basis of December S3ilst, 1951 actual market 
values, surplus would be decreased by $175,196.44 to 
$1,367,983.78. 
by law are carried at $472,668.71. 


Bends deposited for purposes required 
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clude $688,170 of other income—mostly net 
profit from the sale of securities and other 
assets—amounted to $804,944. Unrealized 
gain of $5,695,545 in the value of securities 
was added to the voluntary reserve, and at 
the year end surplus to policyholders was 
$71,635,917, an increase of $3,700,488. 

At the year end total admitted assets 
were $208,397,678; the voluntary reserve 
amounted to $19,154,715; surplus to policy- 
holders, $71,635,917. On a consolidated 
basis, giving effect to the merger of F. & G. 
into U. S. F. & G., total admitted assets 
were $241,216,327; voluntary reserve, $19,- 
154,715; and surplus to policyholders, $71,- 
904,804. 

The company’s subsidiary, Fidelity and 
Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Balti- 
more, Md., reported good growth, although 
the loss ratio on fire and allied lines was 
several points higher. Inland marine loss 
ratio was up several points, there being 
a marked increase in jewelry and fur 


thefts, the metropolitan 


particularly in 
areas. Automobile physical damage loss 
ratio was higher by nearly ten points. 
F. & G. net premiums were $30,125,602, 
an increase of $7,319,000. 


Fidelity & Deposit 

Net income of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company, Baltimore, Md., in 1951, before 
income taxes, amounted to $2,800,431. 
After provision for taxes and miscellaneous 
adjustments the F. & D.’s net earnings 
from its 1951 operations were $1,907,717, 
or $6.36 per share, compared with $2,343,- 
492, or $7.81 per share in 1950. 

Gross premium writings in 1951 amount- 
ed to $25,458,550. Net premium income 
was $18,604,732, an increase over 1950 of 
$2,022,699, or 12.2 per cent, and exceeding 
the company’s best previous year by $550,- 
830, 


Losses of $5,789,892 were incurred dur- 
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FIRE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 
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Vd MMMM Mt MUL LLL ELL YL Lh bdr. 


JOHN A. HEINZE, President 


PAUL RENE de MAGNIN, First Vice President 
GARDNER M. LOUGHERY, Vice President 


CHARLES W. REICHERT, Secretary 
GILBERT KINGAN, Jr., Asst. Secretary 


Statement as of December 31, 1951 


Assets 
wy BN EE ee ee errr eer eee ee $2,407,365.02 
ER 2 20oe dU patna oi soe hae bude e cbeusaaneaewneeewons 223,424.24 
Common Stocks ......... ee ee eT ee 
OD pels China peddeséecdreseweweoeseeeesees 367,838.21 
NC IE SOI 5 5 n.cidid dhe on4006s.6dbe Clee tecceuacdeneoese 159,107.06 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets.................405 71,055.74 
$4,480,619.27 
Liabilities 
Mimemen Tek Ge GRR io osc osc dcisccvcccesdecsccsivvn $ 316,495.63 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ..............-ccecceccecceces 1,731,441.76 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities. . Ce 
Capttal Pal Up ..nccccccscccccccccccccccccccees $ 500,000.00 
Surplus Over All Liabilities ..................+..- 1,265,897.84 
Surplus to Pobleybolders .........ccccccccscccccccccccccccsccecs 1,765,897.84 
$4,480,619.27 


*Bonds as above valued on amortized basis. Securities carried at $555,345.90 
in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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ing 1951, producing a ratio to earned 
premiums of 34.4 per cent, compared with 
29.6 per cent in 1950. Operating expenses 
amounted to 50.9 per cent of premiums 
written as compared with 55.7 per cent in 
1950. 

After providing for all statutory and 
other necessary reserves, the F. & D.’s net 
gain from its underwriting operations in 
1951 amounted to $1,556,852, $1,149,364 
less than in 1950. 

Total investment income, excluding profit 
from sale of securities, was $1,226,270 be- 
fore Federal taxes, an increase of $115,039 
over the previous year. 

Dividend payments in 1951 amounted to 
$900,000, or $3.00 a share. The company 
added $1,007,717 to surplus, increasing that 
item to $17,238,015 as of December 31, 
1951. 

The year-end balance sheet showed the 
F. & D.’s assets to have increased by $2,- 
863,966 to a total of $52,317,780. Cash in 
banks and trust companies as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1951 amounted to $5,069,259. 


Insurors’ Corp. 


Assests of Insurors’ Corporation, Dallas, 
Tex., have increased by $515,752 during 
1951 to a total of $1,963,962. The company 
wrote $1,544,671 in premiums during 195], 
its first year of operation. The subsidiary 
company, Mid-Continent Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex., shows assets of $472,690 
as of December 31, 1951 and wrote $610,- 
805 in premiums last year. 


Southwestern F & C 


Admitted assets of the Southwestern 
Fire and Casualty Company, Dallas, Tex., 
during the past year advanced to $2,937,- 
204, an increase of approximately $550,000. 
Total assets at the close of 1950 were $2,- 
394,865. 

Premium volume increased 39 per cent 
jn net gross premiums for 1951. More than 
$2,500,000 of assets was in cash, stocks, 
and government and municipal bonds. 


United Pacific 


Total admitted assets of the United 
Pacific Insurance Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., reached $19,040,000, an increase 
of approximately $3,500,000 over 1950. 
Policyholders surplus, after payment of 
$160,000 in dividends to stockholders, in- 
creased $220,000 during the year. 

Other gains noted include a 20 per cent 
increase in premiums written. Total under- 
writing and investment income, after feder- 
al income taxes, was listed at $380,000. 


State Farm Mut. 


Net premiums and membership fees of 
the State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, Bloomington, IIl., reached 
$119,117,303 in 1951. This was a gain of 
21.5 per cent over 1950. The company re- 
ported an underwriting profit of $5,876,753 
for the year, or 5.6 per cent of earned 
premiums. 

The year-end 1951 balance sheet showed 
assets of $174,671,266 and surplus to pro- 
tect policyholders of $70,335,409. The com- 
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pany added $8,636,355 to surplus during 
the year, and increased by $2,000,000 a 
special reserve for inflationary trend of loss 
cost and expense. Investments returned net 
income of $3,902,455, while capital gains 
realized and unrealized netted $1,406,856. 
Federal income taxes of $1,740,892 were 
incurred. 

Principal figures from the underwriting 
account include premiums earned of $105,- 
195,223, plus membership fees of $5,556,- 
842; losses incurred of $62,857,954; loss 
expenses incurred of $16,865,071; and 
other underwriting expenses incurred (in- 
cluding membership fees) of $25,152,286. 


General American Corp. 


Total premium income gained 14 per 
cent over 1950 for the three fire, automo- 
bile and casualty insurance companies 
which are subsidiaries of the General 
American Corporation, Seattle, Wash. The 
asset gain for 1951 was reported at $13,- 
131,448 to a total of $115,990,860. 

Total premium income for the group, 
which consists of the General Insurance 
Company of America, First National In- 
surance Company of America and General 
Casualty Company of America, all of 
Seattle, was $69,461,087. 

Invested assets increased $11,312,621, 
with $785,769 being added to cash balances 
and $775,034 being added to premiums and 
other receivables in process of collection. 


Glens Falls Group 


The annual report of the Glens Falls 
Group of Insurance Companies and the 
Glens Falls Corporation showed for 1951 
assets of $109,208,606, as compared to 
$102,012,031 for the year 1950. This repre- 
sents an increase of 7 per cent. 

Premiums written by the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company, Glens Falls Indemnity 
Company and the Commerce Insurance 
Company totaled $59,824,779, an increase 
of $6,401,363 over the preceding year, a 
gain of 12 per cent. Earned premiums 
totaled $54,838,780, compared with $49,- 
886,445 for the preceding twelve months. 
Incurred losses, including loss expenses, in- 
creased to $32,078,771 from $25,197,106, 
and underwriting expenses were $23,479.- 
478, compared with $21,532,239 reported a 
year ago. 

Income from investments during 1951 
increased 7.7 per cent to bring the total 
up to $2,215,099, not including capital 
gains, 

The consolidatd capital, surplus and 
voluntary reserve, including Glens Falls 
Corporation, amounted to $32,343,857 com- 
pared with $31,357,640 at the end of 1950. 

The 1951 net earnings on the capital 
stock of the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany, after providing for Federal income 
taxes, amounted to $2.11 per share, as 
against $6.11 a share in the preceding year. 


Millers National Cos. 


Millers National Insurance Company’s 
Premium writings were $5,502,854 for 1951, 
an increase of $54,036 from the previous 
year Unearned premium reserve at the 


1951 year end $5,522,998, an increase of 
$78,476 Admitted assets were $10,792,717, 
an increase of $511,814 and policyholders 
surplus at December 31, 1951, was $3,- 
369,513, an increase of $336,766 for the 
year. 

Invested assets at year end were $8,754,- 
204, of which U. S. Government and other 
bonds were $6,974,654. The company’s in- 
vestment in Illinois Fire Insurance Com- 
pany stock was carried at $1,447,173 and 
other stocks at $330,936. Cash was $1,311,- 
918. 

Illinois Fire Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill, wholly owned subsidiary, re- 
ported premium writings for 1951 at $1,- 
871,992, an increase over the previous year 
of $296,309. Unearned premium reserve 


was $1,940,513, an increase of $314,227. 
Admitted assets were $3,836,303 at the 
1951 year end, an increase of $569,990, and 
policyholders surplus was $1,449,437, an 
increase of $203,437. Invested assets of 
the company totaled $3,067,473 in U. S. 
Government bonds. Cash was $395,676. 


Lumbermens Mutual 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, 
Chicago, Ill, reached new all-time highs 
in 1951 sales totaling $109,055,000, an in- 
crease of $18,813,000, or 20.8 per cent over 
1950 figures, Assets at year-end totaled 
$140,383,000. Surplus advanced to $15,500,- 
000. 

Combined underwriting and investment 
earnings after dividends declared to policy- 








VIRGINIA SURETY 
COMPANY, Incorporated 
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Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1951 





Cash in Banks 
Bonds at Amortized Value 


WM. I. DILLON 
Exec. Vice-President 


L. G. HANKISON 
Vice-President 


GEO. J. LOVE 
Secretary-Treasurer 


M. E. RODNEY 
Manager, Underwriting Dept. 


CARRYING RISKS. 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government Bonds .............. 1,398,776,26 
State and Municipal Bonds ........... 185,624.82 
Premiums in course of collection less than 90 days 156,267.77 
Reinsurance due and in transit on paid losses. ... . 52,696.74 
Accrued interest on investments .... ee vas 8,096.19 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $2,577,252.18 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for claims in process of adjustment...... $1,226,212.15 
Reserve for unearned premiums .. mse 308,521.17 
Reserve for taxes and other Expenses Accrued. 61,511.45 
Reserve for Income Tax bok a ala hee Cig Ale sae Br 80,799.64 
Balances due other companies for reinsurance... . 18,780.51 
CE 2 5. scence, O8 Ses .... $500,000.00 
BE SN oes aie kp Fane \ eet Ora 381, 427.26 
Surplus as regards policyholders................ 881,427.26 
Total Liabilities, Capital and Surplus ........... $2,577,252.18 


OFFICERS 
OTTO L. HANKISON, President 


SPECIALIZING in the writing of BODILY INJURY and PROPERTY DAMAGE 
COVERAGE for LOCAL and LONG HAUL TRUCKING and PUBLIC PASSENGER 


$ 775,790.40 








JACK E. HANKISON 
Vice-President and Cen. Counsel 
J. METZGER BENSON 
Manager—Claims Department 
CLARENCE W. IDARIUS, JR. 
Claims Attorney 
D. L. MAHER 
Manager, Safety Engineering Dept. 
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holders, but before federal income taxes of 
$1,372,000, mounted to $1,722,000. 

The balance of $350,000, plus $150,000 
from unassigned funds, was added to sur- 
plus, bringing the surplus account to $15,- 
500,000. 


Western Companies 


Combined net premiums written by the 
Western Companies—Western Casualty & 
Surety Co., and Western Fire Insurance 
Co.—for the year 1951 amounted to $22,- 
055,001 as compared to $18,581,930 writ- 
ten in 1950. Admitted assets at year end 


totaled $29,159,130 as compared to $25,- 
927,884 the previous year. 

The Western Casualty & Surety Co. re- 
port for 1951 shows admitted assets total- 
ing $19,297,899, an increase of $1,755,401 
or 10.1 per cent over 1950. The company’s 
surplus to policyholders reached $4,862,- 
021, an increase of $191,690 or 4.1 per cent 
over the prior year. Premiums written 
were $14,149,784, an increase of $2,091,694 
or 17.3 per cent. 

The Western Fire Insurance Co.’s writ- 
ings for 1951 revealed admitted assets of 
$9,861,231, an increase of $1,455,845 or 
17.3 per cent over the previous year. Sur- 





MERCHANTS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Financial Statement -December 31, 1951 


(AS FILED WITH THE NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT) 


ASSETS 
CASH $2,427,793.03 


This represents cash on hand and in 
banks. 


PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF 
COLLECTION 1,316,366.69 


This represents net premium less 
commissions on current business, of 
which none is more than 90 days old. 


REAL ESTATE 79,000.00 
Appraised Values. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON 
REAL ESTATE 244,688.81 


This represents first liens on im- 
proved property, 73% of which are 
U. S. Government guaranteed. 


BONDS: 
U. S. Govt. $9,467,776.92 
N. Y. State 
Municipal 10,179.48 


Public Utilities 2,100.00 





Total Bonds 9,480,056.40 


All bonds are carried on the basis of 
valuations promulgated by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

STOCKS 168,641.56 
All stocks are carried on the basis of 
valuations promulgated by the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 


ACCRUED INTEREST 40,687.18 
This is the amount of interest ac- 
tually earned on Bonds, Mortgages 
and Bank Deposits but not yet re- 
ceived as of December 3lst, 1951. 


$13,757,233.67 





LIABILITIES 
RESERVE FOR LOSSES $7,398,356.12 


This provides for the payment of 
losses and is computed in accordance 
with New York State Insurance 
Law, and also provides for losses 
which may have occurred prior to 
December 3ist, but which were not 


reported until subsequent to that 
date. 

RESERVE FOR UNEARNED 

PREMIUMS 4,183,984.16 


This represents the unearned portion 
of premiums on policies in force 
December 3ist, 1951. 


RESERVE FOR TAXES 312,444.19 


This is the balance of 1951 taxes 
which will become due and payable 
during 1952. 


OTHER RESERVES 117,934.12 


This provides for the payment of 
items not included in above reserves. 


SURPLUS 1,744,515.08 


This surplus is the excess of assets 
over all liabilities and is an additional 
factor of safety for policyholders. 





$13,757,233.67 


(SECURITIES CARRIED AT $615,605.52 IN THE ABOVE STATEMENT ARE DEPOSITED 
FOR PURPOSES REQUIRED BY LAW) 


EARL H. KEYSER 
Ist Vice-President 


Cc. W. BROWN 
President, Secretary and 


ALBERT H. MEYER 


2nd Vice-President and Treasurer 


General Manager 


EDWIN F. JAECKLE, General Counsel 
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plus to policyholders totaled $3,415,889, 
an increase of $399,557 or 13.2 per cent 


over the 1950 figure. Premiums written 
during 1951 amounted to $7,905,217, an 
increase of $1,381,377 or 21.2 per cent. 


American F. & C. 


The American Fire and Casualty Com- 
pany, Orlando, Fla., reported that the gross 
premiums written during 1951 amounted to 
$4,753,726 and that admitted assets passed 
the four million mark. Policyholders sur- 
plus had increased to $1,190,902. 


London Assur. Branch 


Assets of the United States branch of 
The London Assurance were increased $1,- 
663,907 and totaled $20,044,177 as of De- 
cember 31, 1951. The policyholders surplus 
totaled $7,618,505, an increase of $547,163. 

Premiums written during 1951 amounted 
to $9,394,456, an increase of $1,138,226 
over writings during 1950. The underwrit- 
ing profit, before Federal income taxes, 
was $237,040. 

The ratio of incurred losses and loss ad- 
justment expenses to net premiums written 
was 48.8 per cent and to net premiums 
earned was 54 per cent. General operating 
expenses, excluding Federal income taxes, 
incurred to net premiums written were 39 
per cent .The comparable figures for 1950 
were 52.6 per cent, 57.8 per cent and 39.4 
per cent. 

U. S. Government securities account for 
the largest single item in the investment 
portfolio, totaling $7,362,875. 


Inter-Ocean Insurance 


Statement figures of the Inter-Ocean In- 
surance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, show 
gross income for 1951 of $7,116,572, a gain 
of $1,273,253 over the previous year. Assets 
now stand at $4,347,127 and capital and 
surplus as of December 31 is $2,007,224. 


“Founders Insurance 


Gross premiums written by Founders 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Calif, 
during 1951 amounted to $7,930,315, an 
increase of 5.9 per cent over the preceding 
year. Total admitted assets at the year-end 
amounted to $7,674,327 as compared to 
$8,056,414, as of December 31, 1950, a de- 
crease of 4.7 per cent. 

Earned premiums for the year amounted 
to $6,512,929, as compared with $5,750,776 
in 1950, a gain of 13.3 per cent. Unearned 
premium reserves decreased from $3,421,570 
to $3,312,738. Net underwriting results om 
a statutory basis showed a loss of $1,0%,- 
945, as compared to a loss of $497,666 in 
1950. 

Most of the loss was accounted for by 
casualty lines. Fire and allied lines showed 
a favorable loss ratio of 38.9 per cent. 
The ratio of underwriting expense to 
premiums written was satisfactory, stand- 
ing at 38.4 per cent for the year. 

Income of Founders was $6,882,698. Loss 
costs and operating expenses amounted to 
$7,712,706, the difference an operating loss 
of $830,009. Loss from increase in non- 
admitted assets of $46,308, less unrealized 
capital gains of $36,630, and decrease in 
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liabilities for foreign exchange of $157.26 
producing a surplus adjustment of $13,521 
which, added to the operating loss, results 
in decrease in surplus of $843,530. 


. S. Guarantee 


United States Guarantee Company, New 
York, N. Y., had a net underwriting in- 
come, after federal income taxes, of $590,- 
860 compared with $972,390 in 1950. This 
was after an increase in unearned prem- 
ijums of $747,074 as against $2,086,665 in 
the preceding year. 

Premiums written declined slightly in 
1951 to $13,933,911 from $14,340,392, the 
decline occurring as a result of changed 
reinsurance arrangements. 

The expense ratio to written premiums 
was 37.6 per cent in 1951 as against 40.6 
per cent in 1950. Net investment income, 
after federal income taxes, was $821,440 
as against $507,768 in 1950. The total net 
income for both underwriting and invest- 
ments therefore total $1,412,300 as against 
$1,780,158. Total admitted assets advanced 
$3,866,000 and totaled $43,792,450 at the 
end of 1951. Surplus to policyholders 
totaled $23,618,614, an increase of $2,865,- 
79. 


Merchants Mutual Casualty 

The annual statement of the Merchants 
Mutual Casualty Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
as of December 31, 1951, reveals that 
assets had reached a total of $13,757,234. 
This represents an increase of 7 per cent 
over the previous year-end. Resources were 
distributed as follows: cash, $2,427,793; 
U. S. Government bonds, $9,467,777; other 
bonds, $12,279; stocks, $168,642; real 
estate, $79,000; first mortgage loans, $244,- 
689; premiums in course of collection and 
not overdue, $1,316,367, and all other 
assets, $40,687. 

The company has set aside reserves 
amounting to $12,012,719, which is 87.3 
per cent of all assets. They are indicated 
as: loss and adjustment expenses, $7,339,- 
642; premiums collected in advance but 
not yet earned, $4,183,984; taxes, $212,744, 
and all other liabilities, $276,349. 

Merchants Mutual Casualty has $1,744,- 
515 or 12.7 per cent of its assets for sur- 
plus to policyholders. A comparison of 
total assets with all liabilities and reserves 
shows that the company had $114.52 of 
assets for each $100 of liabilities. 

Net premiums written during the year 
were $10,533,683, while underwriting ex- 
Penses amounted to $2,900,277 or 27.5 per 
cent of premiums written. Earned pre- 
miums totaled $10,082,551, and expenses 
for loss and adjustments were $7,047,030, 
or 69.9 per cent of earned premiums. The 
company revealed a net underwriting gain 
of $135,245 or 1.3 per cent of premiums 
tarnmed. Gain from investment was $138,133 


for a total underwriting investment gain 
of $273,378. 


General Reinsurance Group 

Year-end financial statements of the 
Corporations comprising the General Re- 
Msurance Group showed both companies’ 
assets at a new high mark—General Rein- 
surance Corporation with $64,995,371, an 
Merease of $6,694,594 from the previous 


year end, and North Star Reinsurance Cor- 
poration with $27,500,759, an increase of 
$2,895,273. Cash and United States Gov- 
ernment obligations amounted to 38 per 
cent of the General Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion’s portfolio and 44 per cent of the 
North Star’s. 

General Reinsurance claim reserve was 
$27,917,784, an increase over the prior year 
of $2,432,831. North Star’s claim reserve 
at $2,708,052 was up $356,650. General 
Reinsurance unearned premium reserve at 
$8,830,015 was up $1,092,064 while the 
same reserve in North Star was $14,964,- 
298, an increase of $1,130,250. 

Both companies showed substantial in- 
creases in surplus to policyholders. In the 
case of General Reinsurance Corporation 
that item stood at $24,392,266, an increase 


of $2,764,578 over the preceding year. 
North Star’s corresponding figure was 
$8,392,095, an increase of $1,472,324 from 
1950. 


Harleysville Mutual 


The 1951 Harleysville Mutual Casualty 
Company, Harleysville, Pa., premium pro- 
duction of $7,192,208 reflected in a 16.5 
per cent increase over 1950 premiums of 
$6,171,218. This increase contributed to 
the $1,624,839 increase in assets of $11,- 
263,270 and also the surplus increase of 
$29,473. The 1951 Mutual Auto Fire In- 
surance Company, Harleysville, Pa., a sub- 
sidiary company, premiums increased 19.5 
per cent from $2,218,586 to $2,652,039. 
Assets increased by $538,380 to $3,828,892. 
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Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 


Financial Statement as at December 31, 1951 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


*Bonds—United States Government ...... 


*Bonds—aAll Other ..... 


*Stocks (Includes Subsidiary Companies at $5,739,759.43) 


Cash on Hand and in Banks .. 


Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) ...........- 


Interest Due and Accrued 


Funds Held by American Marine Hull Insurance Syndicate ..... 


Other Admitted Assets ..... 


$22,784,053.75 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses ..... 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $126,861.49 Federal 
Taxes) and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued ............ 

Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties ... ate 

Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items ... 


Capital Stock: 
+$4.64 Prior Preferred Stock 
shares $15.00 Par Value) 
t$5.00 Convertible Second _ Preferred 
Stock (10,000 shares $15.00 Par 
Value) 
Common Stock (240,000 shares $5.00 Par 
Value) ivitsee wes - 


(30,000 


§Reserved Surplus 
Surplus 


$ 1,961,951.55 
7,407,943.46 


473,625.31 
571,660.07 
164,634.60 


$10,579,814.99 


eee ee eee ee ee | 


$ 450,000.00 


150,000.00 
1,200,000.00 $ 1,800,000.00 


ivebkaees +6 70,000 


,000.00 
10,334,238.76 12,204,238.76 


$22.784,053.75 








POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $12,204,238.76 


Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of 


the State of New York. If actual December 31, 1951, market quotations for all except 
insurance stocks had been used (such insurance stocks being taken at statutory values 
as at December 31, 1951, with portfolios adjusted to market) the Policyholders’ Surplus 


would be $12,045,680.38. 
State Departments as required by law. 


<> 


June 1, 1957, and 


Securities carried herein at $280,921.37 are deposited with 


Entitled upon redemption at Company’s option or upon voluntary liquidation to $105 
per share with successive reductions of $1.00 per share on June 1, 
June 1, 1959, in each instance plus accrued dividends; otherwise 


1953, June 1, 1955, 


entitled to $100 per share plus accrued dividends. 


+ 


Entitled upon redemption at Company’s option or upon voluntary liquidation to $105 


per share plus accrued dividends; otherwise entitled to $100 per share plus accrued 


dividends. 


Each share convertible at any time into four and four-tenths shares of 


Common Stock at the option of the holder, except such shares as have been called for 
redemption, in which event the conversion privilege shall cease on the redemption date 


or not more than ten days prior thereto. 


m 


Provision for increase in par value of capital stock which would result from the exer- 


cise of conversion privileges of all Convertible Second Preferred Stock outstanding. 





Home Office — 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951 


STOCK COMPANIES 





RATIOS 


NAME OF Losses [Expenses 7 

COMPANY Unearned Incurred} Incurred 

Total Premium toPrems. 
Earned Expenses) 


Liabilities Reserve 


$ ss | $ 

Aetna (Fire) Ins. 86,430,310, 66,915,278 

Affiliated F. M. Ins. | _ 800,000 1,649,547 , 
Agricultural Ins., N. Y..... 27,546,689, 16,540,856) 12,488,091 
cultural Ins., Wyo... .. 88,800 240,2 96,950 39,765 
1,955,955 1,589,127 
182,969 72,344 
ae — 


882,282 
9,296,868 
302,775 


ia 




















a 





— 
— 
g 





cle 


ie 


yBesassese 


ww 


Bsc: 
y 10,738,571) 
10,896,346) 
bs eFire ..| 1,200, 778| 10,648,136) 
Amer, Aviation & General . 6,245,662 
American Bankers, Fla... . 660,966 


— 
REN 





2, 
American Central Ins... . 8,412,809 
7 750, 668,302 


awn eNoe=ns & 


15,738,926) 
16,121,390 


Amer. Fidelity Fire, N. Y... 000 2,949,848 
Amer. Fire & Casualty... . 754,907 
American Fire, D.C. ..... 
American Fire, Texas 
American General Ins... . . 
Amer. Home Fire Ins... . . 
American Indemnity Co.. 
American Ins., N.J....... 
Amer. Mar. & Gen., N. Y. 53,285 
American Mercury Ins... 683 113,560 

Fire... 311,813 
American National Fire. . . 052 2,644,994 
American Reserve Ins... . en 
American Security Ins... . . ’ 
American Title & ins... 
Ameri 
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Assurance Co. of 

Atlantic Fire Ins. 

Atlantic Insurance 
Assurance 
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7,158,435), 
1,157,635, 


SSEN= 


S282: 
Nemes: 


Fire, A 
Birmingham Fire, Pa... 
Bituminous Fire & Marine 
Blue Ridge Md 
20,857,677) 

1,970,013 


10,902,516) 6,124,814 4,134,659 

2,831,528 1,181,150 979, 821,265 

4,369,212 3,114,578 1,254 2, 2,066,118 

10,713,394 6,497,486 3,798,353 
1,476,858 


2,356,453 
9,747,643, 7,874,510) 
770,123 5,232,740 
’ 513,657 
55,682,534, 39,027,754 


3,677,416 2,473,566 
486,721 90,293 
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1,230 
174,064 
6,657 
510,421 


' 


o- 
~_ 


243,983 
177,949 
662,988 


S28 


954,523 
13,700,513 
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170, 
4,167,075 1,433, 
1,315,519 715,340 
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PEARL AMERICAN GROUP New ¥SeK°e x2 ¥: 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

CLEVELAND CHICAGO CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
320 Bulkley Bldg. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 1423-1424 Carew Tower 369 Pine Street 436 Walnut St. 







PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. (United States Branch) 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1951 







LIABILITIES 


















_—— $8,608,890.09 Unearned premium reserve .........- $ 9,296,192.82 
ER Ree Ce eee 608,890. : 
Railroad 46s chr eontaae aeeeaubns 202,499.79 Losses in process of adjustment ..... 1,370,737.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous ..... 69,690.00 $ 8,881,079.88  pocorve for taxes ...cccccecccceccccs 237,016.85 
eas ‘ ® senses Reserve for all other liabilities ...... 542,705.02 
I late at thbiestirtide gable se sidered 400. “ 
I TU 2,692,406.00 Contingency reserve ..........s.e05% $ 117,799.88 
Bank and Insurance ..‘........... 2,811,186.98 i .00 
Industrial and Misceliancous ..... 1,242,770.00 6,948,762.98 Statutory Deposit ............--..... egg 
-_ DO: hn dnstnrbsictsngesiseweseds 6,598,221.09 
Cash aa hme deposits iaprasapssens 1,334,861.02 a 
Premium balances receivable not more . 
than 90 days past due, less rein- Surplus to Policyholders ......... 7,566,020.97 






surance premiums due to other 

















GUE cccckccoececcinss nieee 880,494.93 TE 6 se ckewaeWienncassenei $19,012,672.66 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses 
» due from other companies ....... 883,878.53 
t SE covicmas tba ewan * — 
Caer admitted comets 65,006.83 *Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 
Total Admitted Assets ....... $19,012,672.66 Commissioners. Securities carried at $960,000.00 are deposited as 








required by law. 









THE EUREKA-SECURITY FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Corporate Office: 1423-4 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1951 (New York Basis) 
LIABILITIES 





























“Bente n0n.008.90 Unearned premium reserve .......... $ 8,038,723.35 
9 epllpatea opel: Losses in process of adjustment ...... 1,187,356.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous ..... 65,860.00 $ 9,180,883.13 poserve for taxes ..ccccccccccccccce 219,339.08 

*Stocks Reserve for all other liabilities ....... 208,972.19 
ES er Pee eee o --» $ 26,500.00 . 

Public Utilities ...... Sebbenee we 2,402,492.00 Contingency reserve ......ccsccceses $ 104,556.63 
Bank and Insurance ............. 695,635.85 IE Siu cinnnsucevascaresanansnies 1,000,000.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous ..... 666,652.50 3,791,280.35 

SS RTE bk vewwbncensiccscesssdenesee 3,469,691.18 

saan pee Lew oe deposits bogesnonrate ss 639,833.39 

>remium balances receivable not more : 
than 90 days past due, less rein- Surplus to Policyholders ......... 4,574,247.81 





















surance premiums due to other 
ETL PENS 228,060.60 TOTAL ...... teen eeeereeeeees $14,228,638.43 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses 
on ~~ other companies ....... 320,270.71 
t BOUO GEDGED ccccccocccccsee " . . . P s 
= aes ae be enter *Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 
Total Admitted Assets ....... $14,228.638.43 Commissioners. Securities carried at $651,512.67 are deposited as 








required by law. 












MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Corporate Office: 320 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1951 (New York Basis) 
LIABILITIES 









































*Bonds 7 Unearned premium reserve .......... $ 2,446,366.52 
Raitroad LTTE S800: s 3,108,081.53 Losses in process of adjustment ...... 360,720.00 
*Stocks Menerve Fer CAME 5. ccs ik cwencesscssc 65,372.86 
Te eee eee $ 22,200.00 Reserve for all other liabilities ...... 64,895.88 
— ’ vee ; ; : : : 3 ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ a : rT fs soe bis.ee Contingency TeSETVE ....ccccccccceses $ 65,020.03 
Industrial and Miscellaneous ..... 361,474.00 1,358,300.00 IN = Fics vicccnnvandssscaaleetins 819,336.00 
Cash and bank deposits ............. SURGURSD: DRUID i disagesectissecceenstdiscics 1,317,767.85 
Premium balances receivable not more . ee 
than 90 days past due, less rein- Surplus. to Policyholders ......... 2,202,123.88 
surance premiums due to other 
GE, oc cacapivanewessacsxus 6,217.57 GED. Ss v cd Pedsecdnccaseees 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses $5,139,479.14 
Ou due b me other companies ....... 355,134.99 
ther admitted ME entecsseaceeses 22,694.45 . , A oa 
= quteaniinaaanais *Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 
Total Admitted Assets ....... $5.139.479.14 Commissioners. Securities carried at $317,862.08 are deposited as 








eee required by law. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951—Continued 









NAME OF 
COMPANY 


Columbia Fire Ins. Co. .. .| 
Columbia Ins. Co. of N. Y.. 
Commerce Ins. Co... .... 

Commercial Ins. Co., Texas) 
Commercial Std. Ins. Co.. | 
Commercial Union Assur...) 
Commercial Union Fire | 
Commonwealth Ins., N. Y. | 
Concordia Fire, Milwaukee, 
Connecticut Fire Ins.t 


a Rei 
Detroit & Marine 
Dixie Fire & Casualty 

Fire & Marine 
Eagle Fire Co., N. Y. 
Eagle Fire Ins., N. J. 
Eagle Star Ins. 


Eastern Ins. Co., D. C. 
Eastern Shore of Va. 


U Fire Ins. 
Equitable Fire & Marine 
Equitable Fire Ins., S. C. 
Erie Insurance 
Estate Insurance Co. 
Eureka Security F. & M. 


Excelsior ins., N. Y...... .| 
Excess aaa Co... 


Export Insurance ‘ 
Farmers Fire Ins. Co..... | .. 
Federal Ins. Co. _. | 


Fidelity and Guaranty | 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire. . 
— & Casualty, Conn. 


Firemen’s Ins. of Newark 
Firemen’s Ins. of D. C. 
First National ins. Amer. 
Florida Home Ins. 
Founders Ins. Co. p 
Franklin National, N.Y... | 
French Union & Universal | 
Frontier Ins. Co. ries 
Fulton Fire Ins. | 
General Exchange Ins. . 


Glens Falls Insurance 
Gi 


Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. 
Granite State Fire Ins. .. | 
Great American Insurance. 
Great Eastern Fire. 


Great Southern... 

Great Western F. & M.. 
Gulf Insurance Co... . | 
Halifax Ins. Co. : 
Hamilton Fire Ins. Co. 
Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 


| 
Ins. Co., State of Penna. . | 
International Ins., N.Y. ..| 
international Service Ins.. | 


Total 
Liabilities 
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Losses 
Incurred 
(Including 


Adjustment 


Expenses) 


$ 

514,756 

959,985 
3,207,877 
1,255,177 


22,325,670) 
171,151) 
1,901,378) 
294 


5,203,286, 
1,443,118, 
654,837 


470,548 


83,963,739) 


14,812,313) 
214,994) 

2,604,662) 
* 17,643,324 
2,752,410 
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AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Statement 





ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office . 


U. S. Government Bonds . 
State Bonds 

Railroad Bonds 

Stocks 


Premiums in course of collection not 


over 90 days 
Accrued Interest : 
Reinsurance Recoverable . 
Other Assets — 
Total Admitted Assets . 


Nele: Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. Securities 
carried at $525,758.29 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 
Member Executive and Finance Committees 
International Business Machines Corp. 


HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 
Partner 
Lord, Day & Lord 


JAMES D. CUNNINGHAM 


President 
Republic Flow Meters Co. 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Chairman 
Manufacturers Trust Company 


WILLIAM H. HEINEKE 


Resident Vice President 
American Motorists Insurance Co. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NINETY-NINE JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
SIX EAST 11TH STREET - KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


CASUALTY, 





LIABILITIES 
$ 76,438.38 Reserve for Losses . $ 5,848,053.56 
8,970,406.50 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,471,038.00 
100,000.00 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 634,144.85 
23,000.00 Reserve for Fluctuation of Security 
404,999.00 Values 148,877.30 
Reserve for 
-52,171.45 Contingencies $ 200,000.00 
39,089.38 Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 
37,278.84 Net Surplus 1,000,000.00 
3,073.06 Surplus to Policyholders 2,200,000.00 


$10,302,113.71 Total 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ROBERT P. HOOPER 
President 
Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co. 


FREDERICK B. HUFNAGEL 
Retired 


HATHAWAY G. KEMPER 


President 
of the Company 


JAMES S. KEMPER 


Chairman 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 


HENRY H. LEARNARD 


President 


S. S. Learnard Co. 


KACESS 


FIRE, FIDELITY & SURETY REINSURANCE 


$10,302,113.71 


JAMES L. MADDEN 
Second Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


WALTER R. MENGELBERG 
Vice President 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 


Director 
Irving Trust Co. 


EARLE S. THOMPSON 


President 
The West Penn Electric Co. 


FRANK F. WINANS 


Chairman Finance Committee 
of the Company 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951—Continued 























NAME OF 
COMPANY Copal 
ta’ 
Paid-Up 
$ 
London & Scottish Assur... | 500, 
vasees 815,000 
Louisville Fire & Marine 500,000 
Manhattan F. & ...| 1,000,000 
Manufacturer's Fire... ... | 250,000 
Mara’ Insurance... ... 209100 
Marine Ins. Co., Ltd... ... 300,000 
Maritime Insurance Co.':-/ 250,000) 
F.&M... 1,000,000 
Mayflower Insurance Co. 301.380 
Mechanics & Traderst....| 1,500,000 
Memphis Fire Ins. =e 50,000 
Mercantile of America....| 1,000,000 
Merchants & Mfrs., N. Y. 1,000,000 
Merchants F. A., N.Y... -| 3,000,000 
Merchants Fire, Colo. 400,000 
Merchants Fire.......... 200,000 
Mercury Insurance Co. ae yas 
Merrimac Insurance Co.§ 110,000 
Metropolitan Fire Assur. 500,000) 
M ‘| See 1,000,000 
Mid-States Ins. Co. ......| 400,000) 
Midwestern F. & M....... 250,000) 
Millers National Ins... . 1,000,000, 
Milwaukee Insurance Co...! 2,000,000) 
Minneapolis F. & M. . 100,000 
Minneh la Insurance Co... 150,000 
Monarch Fire ins. Co.....| 819,336) 
Motors Insurance Corp. 500,000) 
- Beacon > = ae 300,000 
tt Ins. Co... ... 50,000 
Nat'l ) Ins. Co... . 1,000,000; 
National-Ben Franklin. ...| — 1,000,000 
National Capital, D.C. ... 000 
National Fire & Marine... 150,000 
National Fire, 5,000,000 
National Grange Fire. ... . 400,000 
National Reinsurance... .. 1,200,000 
National Service Fire... . . 50,000 
National Surety Marine 1,000,000 
National Union, Penna. 000,000 
National Union, D. C 300,000 
Netherlands Ins. Co. 500,000 
N Insurance ....... 2,000,000 
New England Insurance 1,500,000 
New Hampshire Fire 3,000,000 
New Jersey Mfrs. Ind 700, | 
New York Fire Ins. ...... 1,000,000) 
New York Underwriters. . . 2,000,000) 
New Zealand Insurance... 500,000 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co... ... 5,000,000) 
North American F. & M, 1,000,000 
N. British & Mercantile 500,000 
» 1,000,000, 
Northern Assurance...... 600,000) 
Northern of New York. . 3,000,000) 
Northland Insurance Co. 200, 
North River ins. Co....... 2,000,000) 
North Star Reinsurance 1,300,000) 
Northwestern F.& M...__ 1,000,000 
orthwestern National 3,200,000 
Norwich Union Fire ins. 500,000 
Ocean Marine Ins. Co. 250,000 
Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. ‘ ate 
Ohio Insurance Co,...._ | 1,000,000 
Ohio Security Insurance 105,000 
Ohio Valley Auto ......__ 100,000) 
Old Colony Ins. Co. 2,000,000) 
Old Dominion..." 200,000) 
Orient Insurance Co. 1,006,000) 
Pacific Coast.......... 500,000 
Pacific Fire Ins. Co. 1,000,000) 
Pacific National Fire... 1,250,000) 
Palatine Insurance Co. 500, 
Fire Ins. Co 1,000,000 
La Paternelio F.&G. .... 500,000, 
Patriotic Ins. of America ay 
toe veh Fire I 1 oon 000 
ns. ’ 
Philadelphia’ tak M 5 00,000) 
Phoenix | Co. 7,500,000 
x Insurance Co. 900, 
Pioneer Fire ins. Co....... 200, 
Planet Insurance 1,000,000 
Potomac ins. of D. C. 1,500,080) 
Preferred Fire ins. 250,000) 
Premier Ins., California 200,000) 
Providence Wes oy 4,800,000 
Provident Fire ins........ 1,000,000 
Prudential Fire ins. 100,000 
Prudential of Gt. Britain. 600,000 
Quaker City F. & M. ee 


— 
























































RATIOS 
Incurred Dividends joann —y 
Unearned Surplus Net (Including to neurred) Incurr: 
Admitted Total Premium to Policy- Premiums | Premiums | Adjustment | Expenses Stock- /toPrems. —— 
ts Liabilities Reserve holders Written Earned Expenses) Incurred holders Wei tten 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ é - si’s as 
711 1,141,620 974,283 1,569,608 839,937 776,999 423,335 389,873 78, " Y 
20044178 12,425,672} 8,108,405 7,618,506, 9,394, 8,489,271; 4,583,093, 3,667,190) 281,191 $4.0 39.0 
2,850,21 847,805} 1,308,715 1,202,405, 2,357,104) 1,883,875, 1,114,808, ‘1.145.986 k12,527 0.2 | a0 
6,287,187, 3,806,475, 3,168,539, 2,480,713 2,910,755,  2544,138| 1.272, 1,226,699) ............ . ; 
TE cidnrenesate Seihviscultdectiniatanrataeiianaceseed ERR edt Benes 
11.6 
2,520,164) 2,074,454 751,067} 2,807,695, 2,618,596, 2,015,395 324,425 000} 77.0 ' 
10.578.978 582.778 1 4,994,200, 4,106,300) 3,999,666) 2,339,713] 1,179,919 an o.8 3.7 
2,327,215 938,193 358,074 1,389,022 888, 480, 335,415 (37,24 3.8 | 37.7 
8,285,446, 4,227,456, 3,560,275 4,057,990, 3,574,677, 3,254,136] 1,786,480 ‘1,438,428 50,000 4.8 | 0.2 
2,711,507, 2,084,869, 1,724,798 626,638) 2,121,754) 2,040,886, ‘1,251,971 740,591 56 os | 9 
9,677,162, 3,817,135, 2,891,969 6,860 027 352,330 2.518.628 1,443,118 1,033,496 ren Ba Y 
12,522/850 7,176,803 5,564,857, 5,346,155] 5,038,939, 4,698,430| 2,561.248| 2,100,401 000 4.5 ai 7 
8,228,355, 4,990,298) 4,030,347, x3,238,057| 3,729,182) 3,318,648) 1,834,940, 1.648.367 137,503 8.3 | 42 
42,115,136, 16,533,093| 12,740,154, 25,582,043, 12,412,181 065,572; 5,496,500, §,365,233 ; . 
7 | 47.0 
377, 304,326, 2,858,931 1,072,734) 2,413,578, -2,191,451| 1,221,453! —«+1,135,116 48,000) 55. 
2138, 904 soe. 12. 1,236,767 816,795 779,486 , 92,393, 297,468 45.5 " 3 
22,000,436, 14,067,691 11,873,708 7,932,744 12,500,082 11417000 6.703, 4.681.418 250,000 8.7 | 36.9 
247,135 89, . epee r 
7776193 6,194,213] 3,806,817 581,980, 3,628,209) 3,376,159] 1,954,912/ 1,453,983 en 87.8 40.1 
8,821,016, 4,827,039, 3,833,672 977, 2,849,995, 3,412,448} 1,866,857| ‘1,568,541 120,000 7 | 8.0 
5,810,329) 4,771,433) 3,820,545 038,896, 4,783,724) 4,921,811] 3,221,035 -1,745,004)............ 65.4 36.5 
850,018 296, 210,966 248 249,583 304, 165,698 nes ahasnied 4.4 | 26.6 
10,792,717, 7,088,137} 5,522,998, 3,704. 5,424,378} 2,651,113| 2,302,500, 225,064 9.9 | 41.8 
28,159,651 888, 14,277,512, 10,291,301} 13,888,736] 12; 069, 5,559, 300, | . . 
| 
4,941,025, 1,664,254)... ee ae ee od 60,000 rn rr 
031 540,3 307,857 368, 588,450 413,760 123,881 , s acinnonn 8 | 3. 
5.138479 2,937,355, 2,446,367/ 2,202,124) 2,155,892/ 1,985,738, 1,056,144) 1,015,832. $3.2 47.1 
35,611,455 26,992,954) 17,805,236) 0,818,501 24,258,049 sa eaes) a 4.224.210 sean 3.4 | 19.9 
, 1,044,395 729,611 906,4 : m . 
170.104 679,217 505,325 499,907 727,940 429,471 210,646 196,408)............ 49.0 28.8 
6,155, 4,249,128, 3,952,792 1,908,701! 3,596, 2,411,659) 628,216, 1,765,320)... 28.0 | 49.1 
10,476,695| 6,617,586| 5,260,136 3,859,109 5,116,903 661,352; 2,604,661 2,048,302! eral 88 | OO 
885, 380, 284,930 505,589 209,613 145,266 56,874 118,233) 18,000 30.2 | $8.4 
296,062 70,128 19,841) 225,934 34, 26,197 13, | 6,902) ........0.-. | 80. . 
| 1 | 41.5 
; ,157,597| 45,660,045, 41,898,023, 23,089,882 18,951,509, 1,250, 55. 
*oes700, gisase| |“ gaaens Ori e00 | eather | "184318 008, aagari) 31-8 | 28.0 
9,513,912 2,141,263 1,548,780 7372048 1,548,428 472,168 1073, 788 640,134) 180,000 72.9 4.9 
119; 45, 380) 745) 183) , , en. | 36. 
325, 3,996,622) 2,983,205, 2,328,912) 4,486,022, 2,498,988, 1,897,636)............ $9.1 42.8 
50,801,887, 35,545,234 24,787 840 18,286,683 ssev1.a08 26,128,687, 13,881,237] 10,582,386 640,000) $3.9 | 40.9 
1,569 330 223.9 239 | " ’ Y . . 
4.381883 3.262.227 1,998, 1,676,626, 2,162,859, 1,905,965, 1,048,622 1,004,117 £6,526 $5.0 46.4 
390, 14,534,243, 10,037,360, © 8,856,311| | 11,111,031| 10,005,293, 5,710,900, 4,239,420) 300,000 7.4 | 32 
13,707,119 anata a 7,252,368 5 sa 4,540,930 mene 2,083,767) ese ; . 
| 
| 40.8 
,268, 23,344,739 14,796,999) 16,924,059 527; 13,963,137, 6,981,366 6,479,042, 712,500, 50.0 
a Tra 16) 2,354,707, 1,435,568 2,419,009 2,619,555, 2,354,223, ‘1,141,852 267,712} 642,899) 49.5 | 10.2 
14,777,862, 8,828,678 7,388,971 | 5,949,184 /836,833, 6,084,189, 3,364,056, 3,020,723 240,000 $5.3 | 44.2 
17,441,284) 8,366,067, 5,844,813, 9,075,217) bb5,813,153, 5,304,107, 2.753.721 2.348.198 200,000 S18 | 40.4 
12,431,334, 7,401,725 5,640,955. 5,029,610, 5,283.1 4,822,768 2,593,358, 2,283,859, 158, 63.8 | 43.2 
763, 26,966,295 22,305,145, 45,797,556, 20,518,361, 19,044,940, 9,650,054 8.813.411 een.ene 60.7 | 43.0 
3,976,556, 1,911,255 1,541,708 2.085301, «1.354. 1,195,489 635,343 558,9 | 83. os 
23,273,915, 14,987,846] 1.171.425, 8.286.369 10:278'074| 9.598.687 $094,490, 4,260,290) t673,178, 53.1 | 41-5 
12,483,769, 9,940,589) 7,448,096, 2,543,180) 7,338,666, 6,481,214) 3,380,797, 3,338,049 120,000 $2.2 4.8 
nd 11,874,010] 9,281,659| "707,202| 8,584,235 7,976,521 4,320,634) 3,907,649) 114,244) 54. 
| | 55.5 | 43.6 
-212,080/ 20,010,908) 17,042,210, 13,201,172) 15,452,996, 14,660,721, 8,131,421 _—«6, 743,570 600,000 55. 
*T 508 081, 1088-280) 810,888) 406,771 —_1,113,857| 1,092,618) t 377,410......... $5.7 33.8 
53,198,168 26,624,965, 18,888,462 26,573,203 ,606,832) 17,448,350 9,105,190 7,252,010 960,000 2.2 | 2.0 
27,500,759 19,108,664) 14,964,298 8,392,095 14,653,445 13,523,195 6,637, 6,048,674 120,009) a1) a3 
5,666,521, 2,123,121 1,639,243 3,843,400 ‘1.792.051| «1,653,947 815,332 707,320 125,000 0.3 | 25 
$37,611,879 19,356,522) 16,229,246, 18,255,357, 13,033,767} 12,185,973, 5,862,018, 6,070,946 578,000 a2 | s 
8,744,257, 5,663,449 4,180,347 080,807 3,923,966, 3,674,476, 2,008,244. ‘1,757,319 £4,945 7; as 
2,044,532) 859,400 136,989 1,185,132 691,454) 679,216, 481,764 185,087 182,972 70.9 | 8 
17,654,058, 11,224,172 9,385,141 6,429,886, 9,533,068, 8,815,886, 4,189,173 4,344,552 as | a. 
4,449,444 1,995,684 1,490,642, 2,453,760, —«-2.285,178 2,051,249, 926,604 778, ’ . 
| | | | | 
200,307 1,882 1,624) 171 ei | i853 
254,580 142,380 96,487, G1 | 332 
22,923,076, 12,155,128 9,131,392, $8.0 | 41.4 
539,507, 111,686) 85,856 47.0 | 422 
9,517,999, 5,623,629 4,785,476 as | oe 
2,924,070, —_ 1,557,053, 1,107,569 vs |) oe 
19,879,603, 11,030,679, 8,734,386. ne | Be 
35,935,710 20,085,254 13,323,570 o.2 | a 
5,097,090, 2,780,925, 2,293,786 a2 | 3S 
7,314,962 4,787,391 3,978,586 : 
1,373,184 586,354 466,610 “4.4 a3 
5,144,981 2,441,070, ‘1,772,906 4 | 4 
19,012,673, 11,446,652, 9,296,193) 2 | 7. 
2,518,429, 1,957,526, _—‘1,179,013) 0 | at 
27,803,145, 16,004,975, 12,486, 546) $5.0 | 41 
223, 412,943 190,637) 25.4 | 19.8 
56,525 22,128,688 17,935,617, $8.9 | 407 
11,061,198 7Ash.e4l) 5,746,381 o.8 | 4. 
121,067,527) 44,488, 34,668,410 as) 3 
535,585 116,875, 99. A | 
| 5 
5,875, 3,398,357, 2,748,971| $9.8 as 
18,840,173) 12,127,386) 7.238,052) z at 
1 353,095 223,000, 45.0 | 3 
‘aos.asy ere eH 46.0 | 48.9 
, | i & 
48,084,524 31,727,384) 23,744,613) 83.2 | 4.7 
4,770,465, 2,497,721| ‘1,740,462! 48.0 | my 
296,219 189,619 45,3 65.7 | ot 
9,333,751/ 5,448,182) 4,119,506 i2 | ae 
4,205,884/ 2,329,817, ‘1,228,107 7 
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WE ARE CELEBRATING OUR 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


iF 















eSeeoeaor=-NewWwo NMN™N BSOnmasNo@ - 


1852-1952 We are a hundred years old 






Proudly we say it, because 

2 reaching the century mark is 
22H a 2529022°73°* = ‘ ; 
Serre Ur etn a no accident of survival in the 

Oa a ee aa ’ : : ; 

Neate Ss insurance business. It is,rather, 
a tribute to inherent strength 
and stability, the achievement 
of accumulated experience 
and constant change. 
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| Since 1852 our business has been insurance. We have been a part 
of the most interesting century in American history. We are a part of 
America today. Our 100 years of experience in the field has made us 
flexible, adaptable...and contemporary. New ideas, new methods, have 
been eagerly accepted. Our enthusiastic attitude for doing things the 
modern way has made possible the smooth, helpful and efficient service 
our Clients, representatives and staff associate with the name Hanover. 





Sz Uanover Fire Insurance Co. 


Western Dept., Insurance Exchange, Chicago Home Office, 111 John St., New York 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951—Continued 








NAME OF 





te A 
State Farm Fire & Cas., Ill. 
State Fire & Casualty. .... 
Stock Ins. Co. of Green Tree 


COMPANY Total 
Admitted 
$ % 
City Fire Ins....... 1,065,095 46.5 46.6 
Ins. of American. . . 59,572,038 41.9 51.9 
National Ins....... 1,267,908 55.1 48.3 
N. Y.. 18,404,283 73.6 33.3 
Reliable Fire Ins., Ohio 1,942,897 48.3 49.4 
Reliance Ins. of Phila. 13,953,399 58.7 41.2 
Reliance Marine Ins... ... 2,594,564 64.1 36.5 
Republic Ins. Co., Texas. 23,512,365 38.6 48.9 
Resolute Ins. Co.......... 6,204, 56.4 40.1 
mer. Ins. Co. 10,669,264 54.9 39.3 
iecty Sf eee 1,088,415 62.3 49.0 
Ex . 10,324,542 49.1 44.3 
Royal Ins. Co., Ltd........ 45, 56.9 37.9 
Rural Fire ins. Co... ..... 362, 63.9 12.8 
Ins. of N. Y. 5,531,988 49.6 47.8 
St. Louis F. & M......... 4,530, 39.8 48.2 
St. Paul F. & M.......... 117,491,925 52.7 37.9 
San Jacinto Ins. Co....... 252,1 65.2 48.2 
Scottish Union & National 11,120,736 54.2 49.1 
Seaboard Fire & Marine 5,205, 53.6 44.5 
Sea Ins. Co., Ltd.......... 500,000} 13,290,577 58.0 30.5 
Secured Fire & Marine 500,000 2,242,349 54.7 54.2 
Security Ins., New Haven 3,000,000} 28,415,327 55.7 42.7 
Security Ins. Co. of W. Va. 100,000 407,332 55.1 38.7 
Security National Fire Ins.. 500,000 2,109,846 61.2 47.4 
Selected Risks Fire Ins... . 200,000 846, 38.0 40.0 
Sequoia Ins. Co........... 431,500 1,811,868 40.5 49.2 
Service Fire of N. Y....... 2,000,000} 61,495,687 68.2 3.7 
Skandia Ins. Co.......... 250,000 7,569,644 51.2 40.5 
Skandinavia Ins. Co., Ltd. 500,000 4,010,459 47.0 42.8 
South British Ins. Co...... 500,000 3,039,318 55.0 44.8 
South Carolina Ins. Co.gg 600,000 945, 45.5 48.5 
Southeastern Fire Ins. 200,000 3,456,297 52.5 36.6 
Southern American Ins. 100,000 1,122,131 34.7 37.5 
Southern Fire & Cas... ... 300,000 2,829, 51.9 44.4 
Southern Fire & Marine 250,000 1,022, 56.4 36.5 
Southern Fire of N. C..... 750,000 5,166,573 53.0 38.9 
Southern Ins. of Texas 200,000 730,806) 70.4 16.0 
8... 500,000 2,937,204 59.1 42.6 
Springfield Fire & Marine.| 7,000,000) 89,679,190 54.7 40.6 
Standard Fire, Conn....... 1,000,000 2 1 
Standard Fire, N. J....... 500,000 1 6 
Standard Ins., N. Y....... 500,000 : 4 
7 a 
4 4 
8 2 
9 8 
3 8 


Underwriters Ins. Co... ... 
Union & Phenix Espanol Ins. 
Union 


Union 

United Benefit Fire Ins... . 
United Fireman’sins., Phila. 
ot eae 
Unity Fire & Gen. Ins..... 
Universal Ins. Co......... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 








1951 
































6 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 
5 
9 
1 
3 
E 
9 U.S.BRANCH U.S. BRANCH 
8 UNITED STATES NORTH RIVER WESTCHESTER BRITISH SOUTHERN 
. FIRE INS. CO. INS. CO. FIRE INS. CO. ASSURANCE AMERICA FIRE INS. CO. 
9 Cash in Banks & Trust Companies $10,061,371 $ 5,151,422 $ 5,511,195 $1,221,071 | $ 625,050 $ 949,476 
Ye *United States Government Bonds 40,044,991 21,237,750 21,251,584 6,210,998 3,247,842 1,743,923 
c *Other Bonds and Stocks 36,751,594 23,016,809 23,371,773 1,234,495 1,256,282 1,843,975 
7 
4 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 20,181 19,630 eee blade B hese OSes 
. Real Estate 121,829 | ~~... OT - nok 2. oaths Pee 
7 
r t Premium Balances Receivable 4,924,455 2,945,971 3,150,709 693,747 448,770 582,524 
. M4 

| (Not over three months due) 
r 4 Bills Receivable, Not Due 688,457 252,907 422,976 36,007 2,435 6,729 
5, | Interest Accrued 177,699 | 97,242 104,678 13,359 8,340 10,957 
4 | 
. Other Assets 1,699,598 476,437 1,295,739 156,791 64,957 28,988 
.0 
. Total Admitted Assets $94,490,175 $53,198,168 | $55,297,644 $9,566,468 $5,653,676 $5,166,572 
1 
‘6 
0 
5 
9 
4 
2 
' Reserve for Unearned Premiums $36,522,858 $18,888,462 $20,472,432 $3,640,361 $2,006,720 $2,412,661 
ini Reserve for Losses and 
4 Loss Expenses 9,024,793 5,401,341 6,380,206 1,319,394 668,715 460,828 
; | 
, Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 3,127,967 1,724,800 | 1,910,000 382,000 184,625 143,000 
3 | 
: Reserve for All Other Liabilities 1,503,241 610,362 | 871,532 175,231 83,525 54,955 
5 
s *&*Contingency Reserve 583,295 481,150 546,679 189,798 93,694 34,122 
5 Capital 3,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 +500,000 500,000 750,000 
8 
1 Net Surplus 40,728,021 24,092,053 23,116,795 3,359,684 2,116,397 1,311,006 
° 
: Surplus to Policyholders 44,311,316 26,573,203 25,663,474 4,049,482 2,710,091 2,095,128 
. $94,490,175 $53,198,168 | $55,297,644 $9,566,468 $5,653,676 $5,166,572 
' 
1 ——— ——< — 
5 
6 
2 
; *Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted by **Contingency Reserve represents difference between values carried in 
? the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Assets and values based on December 31, 1951 market quotations. 
0 Securities in statements include amounts deposited with various states, +Statutory Deposit. 
6 ‘ as required by law, in the following amounts: United States Fire, 
1 $3,958,353; North River, $2,771,247; Westchester Fire, 2,478,314; Western 
2 Assurance, $1,151,981; British America, $1,148,290; Southern Fire, $543,698. 
? 
! 
i] 
0 
7 
 * 
1D, ORS i /Kopakokon-¥ a 
“ce A M CO = ee s Onze. 1 .T Y¥ 
3 8) 3: T N PARTMENT ALLEGHENY DEPA AENT 
3 E CALIFORNIA PITTSBURGH, PENN: 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951— Continued 












































FOOTNOTES—STOCK COMPANIES 
t—Securities valued on basis preseribed by Natl. Assn. 
of Ins. Commissioners. According to market value 
assets would decrease by $281.176. 
§—Formerly Mobile Fire & Marine Ins. Co., name 
changed in 1951 
*—Includes "Valente, Contingency and Special 
Reserves, if any. 
t—Connecticut Standard. 
a—lIncludes $51,336 dividends to policyholders. 
b—Includes $375,000 stock dividend. 
ce—Policyholders surplus would be $10,732,944 
reserves for unauthorized insurance were included. 
d—Deposit capital. 
e—Dividends on Inter-Company reinsurance. 
f—Net remittance from Home Office. 

















g—Excludes premiums ceded to Hartford Fire. Total 
Premiums before reinsurance amounted 
$11,382,264. 

h—Ledger assets transferred to the American Insurance 
Co. as of Dec., 1951 in cancellation of 10,000 shares 
of capital stock with par value of $1,000,000. 

j—Includes $3,926 dividends to policyholders. 

k—Dividends to policyholders. 


m—Includes $23,462 dividends to policyholders. 


n—Includes $1,000,000 stock dividend. 
p—$100,000 transfer from surplus. 
q—C ne me Standard. 
a —Includes $200,000 stock dividend. 
s—Includes $31,026 dividends to policyholders. 
t—Net remittance to home office. 
u—Unavailable. v—Includes perpetual. 


w—Includes $67,863 dividends to policyholders. 








| RATIOS 
NAME OF | Incurred | Dividends | Losses |Expensss 
COMPANY Total Unearned Surplus Net Including to Incurred) Incurr:-< 
Capital Admitted Total Premium to Policy- Premiums | Premiums | Adjustment | Expenses Stock- (toPrems.|toPrems. 
Pald-Up __Aseots __Uabilities Reserve holders* Written Earned Expenses Incurred holders Earned | Writte:: 
J $ Se Ee ee PS $ $ $ % % 
Totals—1951 sofia 6,826,049,912) 3,777,713, 101) 2,693,464,079, 3,048,336,811 2,946,070,484 2,723,538,223 1,485,896,525 1,148,016,783, 134,786,254 54.5 39.0 
Increase in 1951 | 28,844,334, 671, = ne 368, 023,334 257,128, 854 es 300,288,237 ee mee sw 121 1 w 25,796,988 
Percent Increase 6.0 10.8 10.6 11. 3 | 14. 1.9 23.7 
Totals—1950 477,140,216 6,154,516, 198) 3,400,880,767) 2,436,337,225! 2,744,828,430 2,645,835,247 2,378,282,831 1,222,768,922 1,026,062,133 108,989,266. 51.4 38.8 
Totals—1949 FIL phn 5,489,378, 102) 3,069,153,205| 2,211,749,584) 2,420,224,897) 2,463,474,216 2,236,810,749 1,006,750,183, 955,356,972 97,918,800 45.0 | 38.8 
Totals—1948 .......... 11) 4,660,222,317| 2,751,456,885| 1,963,580,432| 1,908,765,432) 2,219,765,554) 1,991,482,861, 1,007,395,442 876,424,659 71,946,335, 50.6 39.5 
Totale—1947........... 412-486-831 4,190,176,487| 2,399,401,585| 1,698,527,803| 1,378;288,071) 1,996,822,775) 1, 985,854,757 —" a 1 39.8 


x—Policyholders surplus would be $3,295,384 if reserves 


for unauthorized reinsurance were included. 
y—lIncludes $280,468 dividends to policyholders. 
z—Includes $150,000 stock dividend. 


aa—Policyholders surplus would be $6,025,314 

reserves for unauthorized reinsurance were included. 
bb—Excludes premiums ceded to the Hartford Fire. 
cc—Formerly New a Mfrs. Assn. Fire Ins. Co., 


name changed in 1951 


dd—Includes $153,399 dividends paid to policyholders. 


ee—Pennsylvania Stan 

ff—Includes $10,000,000 stock dividend. 
gg—South Carolina Standard. 
hh—Stock dividend. 

jj—Business reinsured in Ins. Co. of No. Amer. 


if 








MUTUAL COMPANIES 
























































NAME OF 
COMPANY Total Unearned Ly Net 
Guaranty Admitted Total Premium to Policy- Premiums | Premiums 
Fund Assets Liabilities Reserve holders* Written Earned 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Abington Mutual Fire ......|........... | 1,617,698 997,437 911,272 620,261 928,644 764 912) 
Addison Farmers Mutual....|......... 895, 986 406 934 394 , 295 489 , 052 216, 235) 183,504 
Alabama Farm Bureau... . SEES 679,479 308,644 273,804 370,835) 417.571) 325, 668) 
Alliance oihieel 665) 522,291 504,208, 462,374, 420,031/ 351,100 
Allied Amer. Mut. Fire 150,000, . 9,513,555, 5,706,089, 3,212,046, b3,807,466, 4,561,763, 4,363,790 
Amer. Mut. Fire, Wis. | 125, 338, 754! 171,025 156,316 167,729) 139,053 136,539) 
Amer. Mut. Fire, S.C. ..... 684 , 526) 262 ,435| 242,927 422,091) 319,055 279,877) 
Amer, Mut. Reinsurance....| 1,125,000 2,687,488} 1, 187,488) 479,374) 1,500,000) 832,039 779,637) 
Am. Shipbuilders & Owners.|..... 15,688,539, 13,436,752 2,251,787, 3,551,962) 3,551,962 
Arkwright Mutual Fire | 21,746,943) 11,807,925 10,392,752) 9,939,018 9,025,092 7,157,972 
Atlantic Mut. Fire, Ga. _.. 3,947,815 2,002,599 1,812,654 1,945,216 2,005,856 1,698,254 
Atlantic Mut. Ins, N. Y.....| 3,000,000) 43,484,297, 26,477,944) 10,569, 17,006,354, 18,587,576, 16,264,520) 
Atlas Mutual, Missouri... 25,000 770,476 315,423 182, 142| 455 , 053 256, 865, 250,032 
Auto Mut. Ins. of Amer. __. 250,000 7,333,784, 1,170,936) 721, 6,162,848, 1,414,378 1,392,054 
Mutual Insurance... 500,000 4,275,867) 3,183,404) 2,053,199 1,092,463) 2,145,958, 2,215,483) 
ers Mut. Fire, Penna. 229,219) 144,009)... é' 85,210, 565, 056 565,056, 
Barnstable Cty. Mut. Fire 792,708) 197,032) 187, 162, 595,677, 144,427) 134,006 
Berkshire Mut. Fire Ins... 3,583,731) 2,560,123' 2,252,949) 1,023,608 2,361,521) 2,075, 567) 
Blackstone Mutual Fire . . 22,844,739, 12,694,542) 11,024,249, 10,150,197, 9,861,809, 8,016,418) 
Boston Mfrs. Mutual. . . . | 40,694,918 23,190,292) 19,612,673 17,504,625, 16,589,250| 13,249,333| 
Brotherhood Mutual, Ind... .| 451,131 255,008) 172,236 196, 123 344,473 323,315 
Buckeye State Mutual 626,010! 36,097 589,913) 413,460 413,460 
Cambridge Mutual Fire. 3,414,477, 2,009,627, 1,820,623 1,404,850 1,840,871) 1,523,811 
tive Fire 20 846) 148,621) 131,904 59,225) 79, 993) 144,039) 
Capital Fire, Nebraska. 988,283, 571.518 389.339 416.765, 591,958 550,390 
Carolina Mutual Insurance. .|.. . . 1, 141,579) 681, 751) 609, 067) 459, 828, 735,444) 686,475) 
Carpenter Mutual, Penna. ..|....... 249,953) 55,857 30,463 194,096 288,817) 278 , 354) 
Central Mutual Ins. Co... ..|..... 29,776,001} 20,766,926 16,600,711, 9,009,075| 16,079,373, 13,007,263 
Cincinnati Equitable Ins... aie ..| 3,258,557) 653,105, 644,205, 2,605,452) 57,903 57,903 
Citizens Fund Mutual.......|....... --| 827,407 426,538) 343, 336 — 870, 396 eT 
| | | | 
Citizens Mutual Fire ......|........ 434,522 197,722) 177,686) 236.800, 286, 2111 237,764 
City Mutual, Penna.........|......... 254, 481| 194,653, 173,649 59,828 189,405 168,453 
Conn. Valley Mut. Hail 446 , 854) 14,137)... 432,717) 115,753 115, 753 
Cooperative Fire of Catskill | 592,376) 374, 256) 335,038 220,247) 330,479 307, 
Cosmopolitan Mut., N 399,475) 120,729) 91,802 278,746, 143, 148) 130, 
Cotton & Woolen Mfrs,.....|......... | 15,043,356 8,460,438} 7,437,450 6,582,918, 6,501,965, 5,163,025 
Country Mutual Fire 16,425,281 | 9,971,721, 6,906,877 6,453,560) 8,033,139 6,724,314) 
Cream City Mutual ........ | 250,000/ 1,153,008! 631,939) 541 , 890) 521,069) 504, 393) 481 , 557) 
Cumberland Mut., N. J | 1,674,729) 659, 033) 597,319 1,015,697) 424, 760) 342,403) 
Donegal Mutual Ins. | 100,000) 1,148,408) 728.191) 628, 331 409,215 569, 587 521, 128) 
| j | 
Dorchester Mutual Fire.....|......... | 1,270,150) 719,934) 640,971 550,216) 524,812 469, 263) 
Druggists Mutual, lowa Dae 773,954) , 963) 237,846) 486,991) 399, 860 382,655, 
Druggists Mutual, Ohio ‘ia 657,181 ,006) 325,680 305, 174) 336, 296) 276 , 633) 
Dwelling Insurance Bee 208,011 141,519 126 607 492) 111,306) 117,438) 
Empire Mutual, Minn......./.... 160,216) 2,043 Aas 153, 552) 201,436 201,436 
Employers Mutual, Wisc....| 500,000, 6,745,951} 4,181,316, 3,521,991 2,564,635, 4,382,211) 3,656,317 
Erie & Niagara Cty. Farm... |.......... 544,605 ME. i seccccsexs 532,121) 259 052 259,052 
Excess Mut. Reins., Del. ...|.... 1.588544 EE. vs ccnassaes 1,363,423} 1,420,036 1,420,036 
Farm Bureau Mut., Ind... . 7,586,1 4,448, 1,969,846} 3,139,161] 7,124,776} 6,758,370 
Farm Bureau Mut., Ark... . . 382,781 138,721 ,309 244,060, 180,619 132,416 
Farm Bureau Mut., Ohio 10,213,671| 8,062,179) 5,859,127, 2,151,491 9,136,437) 8,056,259 
Farmers Alliance Ins........ 4,308,616) 2,826, 2,530,316, 1,481,639 2,076,514) 1,861,776 
Farmers Co-Op., M RS SE SRS re 439,204 183,416 193,416 
Farmers Home Mutual 3,501,024, 1,722,687, 1,546,397} 1,778,338} 1,874,484) 1,573,724 
Farmers Mut. Fire, Del 766 ,618 94, 696 140, 571,922 107,393 84, 408 
Farmers Mut. Hail, lowa 8,948,843, 3,363,031} 1,963, 5,585,812) 7,748,066) 7,326,635 
Farmers Mutual, Wash. 1,628,692 ,656 366,129} 1,096,036 803,219 700 , 858 
































RATIOS 
Losses 
Incurred Dividends | Losses |Expenses 
(Including to Incurred} Incurred 
Adjustment | Expenses Policy- /|toPrems.|toPrems. 
Expenses) Incurred holders | Earned | Written 
$ $ $ % % 
274,678 336 ,629 135,536, 35.9 36.2 
48,748 eae 26.6 29.3 
123,227, 81,429 30,000, 37.8 19.5 
157,078 ae 37.4 
2,113,340) 819,875, 2894,247, 48.4 18.0 
092 7,980 17,747, 41.1 | 41.7 
117,873 89,672 ai5,764; 42.1 | 28.1 
.961 133,893, €33,750, 72.0 16.1 
3,663,038) 219,495) . | 103.1 | 6.2 
1,354,578, 1,000,936 4,664,810) 18.9 | 11.1 
512,886 811,675 ° 30.2 40.5 
9,382,387 6,134,836, 1,781,588, 57.7 33.0 
67,124 72,404 16, 26.8 28.2 
392,654 586,463 a699,085 28.2 | 41.5 
7,149,425 1,031 , 294 15,213) 51.9 | 48.1 
329,950 249,739)... | 58.4 | 44.2 
15,225 44,975 38, 554) 11.4 31.1 
872,327 873,820 441,040) 42.0 37.0 
1,544,250, 1,122,853 5,207,015 19.3 11.4 
2,846,110, 1,947,028 8,784,282 21.5 11.7 
154, 269 67,295 73,023 47.7 19.5 
257,988). . ..| 62.4 | 
605, 038 657.925 186,018 39.7 | 35.7 
81,020 32,115 ...| 56.2 | 40.2 
269 , 982 633 | 49.1 | 44.9 
239,146 290,687) 152,151, 34.8 | 39.5 
112,669 158 , 368 | 40.5 | 54.8 
5,290,236 5,710,792, 1,665,172, 40.7 | 35.5 
11,953 56,637) 5 20.6 97.8 
391,716 366,479) 7,741, 49.7 42.1 
109,893) 96,174) 46.2 37.5 
57,785) | RE 4.3 55.6 
168 , 505 17,124 3,975 145.6 14.8 
130,945 144,131 42.6 43.6 
89,722 40,190 7,817, 68.7 28.1 
1,007,204) 756,800 3,331,142) 19.5 11.6 
2,259,766 1,572,180) 1,776, 33.6 19.6 
260, 705 243.473) 6,710| 54.1 48.3 
192,865 I sss waketel 56.3 28.8 
180,801 890) 07,600) 34.7 56.3 
185,176 943| 39.5 35.9 
99,299 25.9 32.1 
83,740) 30.3 45.1 
61,314 48.4 36.6 
 * ie * | ae See a . 
1,635,938 4.7 24.9 
99,733 38.5 25.5 
935, 754) 65.9 4.2 
4,727,989) 9,225, 70.0 13.4 
nigger 22, h12,000, 52.0 12.7 
4,155,373, 3,659,180 392,238) 51.6 40 1 
1.071.017 783 ,019 13,139) 57.5 37.7 
57,278 90, 163) 19,530) 29.6 46.6 
653, 240 i ee .| 41.5 31.5 
35, 598 42, | 23,595) 42.2 39.6 
5,919,413} 2,510,152)......... .| 80.8 2.4 
350, 157 590, 93,385, 50.0 | 26.0 
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Look at it this way. Would you store dynamite in your home? Gasoline and other 
inflammable cleaning fluids can be almost as dangerous. Vapors from them form an 
explosive mixture with air which can be ignited by a cigarette, the pilot light of a 
Stove or furnace, or a sparking electric motor. Play safe. Don’t keep such fluids 


in the house. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
eth tr HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


¢ 
EE 
protection 4 

¢ 


“ay ase” 





This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 





























FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 





THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE FUND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


19 SOUTH SECOND STREET © HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1951 


ASSETS _ LIABILITIES 
‘ Legal Reserve for: 

Cash in Banks.....ccccccccccccccece $ 2,848,015.40 Unearn ~ y ond Ss $ 464,263.44 
i ne 2,809,758. ompensation Claims ............. 5,947,604.04 

Bonds (Amortized Value) 12,809,758.94 Setimeted Eugenes 
GONG since cvdcasincvocessessesonton 20,000.00 Investigation of Claims.......... 347,380.20 
—— sig < aes masese nin acess 334,081.45 
Ce Re De 81,191.70 redits to Policyholders............ 100,962.76 
Mortgages (Regular) a, se ED ied tadcceoesa 5,824.49 
P.HLA.) ccccccccccccccces 462,002.29 -Insurance Payable ............- 242.21 
Mortgages ( ) Meadville Housing Corpn........... 944.95 


Premiums Outstanding 
Voluntary Reserves: 
(90 days old or less)...........+.-. 82,267.78 CRON 6. 6b cee dvevessesseacns 1,000,000.00 


SEE | 50:4 ccapdecen wactawact 1,000,000.00 
104,348.64 BEE Gite <casiae dhvandaastateds 7,206,281.21 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .......... $16,407,584.75 


Accrued Interest .........eeeeeeeeees 





















TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS...... $16,407,584.75 












STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE BOARD 
HON. DAVID M. WALKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry, Chairman 
HON. ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, Insurance Commissioner, Member HON. CHARLES R. BARBER, State Treasurer, Member 


TOTAL DIVIDENDS PAID.................05-. $12,259,053.19 
pT er rT $80,932,343.21 
TOTAL PREMIUMS WRITTEN............... $124,021,280.02 
DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS NON-ASSESSABLE 


GEORGE E. GWILLIAM, Manager 








Metropolitan 


UNITED STATES Fire Assurance 
CASUALTY COMPANY Company 








IEF MESAEST) VICES Ts ARI UOLY, 





REINSURANCE 


FIRE 
60 John Street New York City OCEAN MARINE — INLAND MARINE 


33 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
J. B. Carvalho, President 


Home Office 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951—Continued 
’ —Cont 
RATIOS 
Losses 
NAME OF Incurred Dividends | Losses |Expensas 
COMPANY Total Unearned Surplus Net (Including to Incurred} Incur: od 
Guaranty Admitted Total Premium to Policy- Premiums | Premiums | Adjustment | Expenses Policy- |toPrems./toPre™s. 
Fund Assets Liabilities Reserve holders* Written Earned Expenses) Incurred holders Writien 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % % 
Mut. Fire ofLoudounCo.,Va.. 1,832,239 24,347 3, 1,807,892 t 292,548 123,286 ae 42.1 37.3 
Mut. Fire, Mar. & Inland ins. 4,737,991, 1,460,661 1,057,099, 3,277,330, 1,001,441 1,011,420) 520,123 437,818 70,798, 51.4 43.7 
Mut. Ins. of Fred.Co.,Md...| 731,880 142,961 124,711) 588,919 27, 267 179 50,279 ns kcnaeenk 42.9 38.4 
Mutual Insurance Co., Pa....| | 473,911) 219,371 196,161 254,540 184,878 423 73,538 |) eer 49.5 48." 
Mutual Service Fire, Minn...|" °° } 893,999 554.341) 468 ,094) 339,658. 876 ,325 758,909 330,443  - aa 43.5 45.3 
National Jewelers..........| 566 ,008 154,734 139,957; 411,274 189,874 172,753) 33,755 61,947 47,431) 19.5 32.6 
National Mutual Assur... ... ‘ 602,921 a 426, 75,641 627 , 737) 619,633 385,292) 2 err ae 62.2 48.2 
| 
Nat'l Mut. Church Ins...) 791,518, 96,713, 89 694,805, 176,266, «185,734, «55,110, 5,892... | 29.7 | 29.4 
National Mutual Ins., Ohio. .| oes 719, 163) 391,873 361,173 327,290 r 282,913) 161,100 116,849) —235| 56.9 38.1 
National Retailers Mut. Ins.. 500,000, 12,028,725 9,278,725 6,496,157, n2,750,000 7,647,120 7,435,406 3,116,312) 2,628,049 1,119,558) 41.9 | 34.4 
Nebraska Hdwe. Mut., Nebr. rae 844 , 324) ,682 407 ,473 357,642 502,610 467,373 219, ’ 98, | 46.9 | 30.4 
New Castie Mutual .......) 0 864 , 167) 522 163 ,832 679,645 144,812 138,367 60,748 55,983 29,609) 43.9 | 38.7 
New London Co. Mut. Fire. °° | 1,288,466) 427 , 587 365, 860,880 155 243 , 566 106 , 006 147,467|...........| 43.5 | §2.8 
New York Central Mut. Fire TEE | 1,448,632 368 746 ,492 79 , 264 792,602 342,430 314,995 12,159, 45.4 | 39.7 
Norfolk & Dedham Mut. Fire 5,547,869) 3,378,182 2,983,584) 2,169,718) 2,834,532 2,340,371) 906,175, 1 . 347, 38.7 | 38.7 
N. D. Farmers T. & C. Ins. |: ee Clee | 478,624) 5 } 121,221, .. | £16,131 a RR oer ae EeMeS vd 
Northern Neck Mutual + 10,000 1,191,212) 14,332 5,500 1,176,880 — 355,026) 119, 137) 132, 469) 9600; 33.6 | 37.2 
| 
Northwestern Mut. FireAsso. = sts 34,414,398 22,572,682; 19,859,169) 11,841,716 18,952,952, 16,969,993, 6,222,536! 7,232,049 2,056,135) 36.7 | 38.2 
N. W. German Farmers, S.D.) 0° 887,296, 119,353 ’ 943 717, 640 Ns « widiha te 42.5 | 16.3 
Ohio Hardware Mutual.... .  elerne 545,755) 333,590 267 ,854 212,165 322,013 296 , 159 114,271 103,211) 51,443; 38.6 | 32.1 
Ohio Mutual Ins... ... Ee 578 ,384) 159, 702 146,310 418 ,682 127,208, 123,739 ,097 65,334) 16,456, 23.5 | 51.4 
Olive Cooperative..........) 90 416,531) 303 ,307 242,139 113,224 229,122 843 131,848 102,264). . 56.4 | 44.6 
Oregon Mutual Fire Ins. ake 6,804,135, 4,676,017 4,306,186) 2,128,118 3,611,134, 3,080,147, 1,238,557, 1,181,500 387,175} 40.2 | 32.7 
ESE lee eeee 1,022,550) 483 , 280 429,541 539,270 374,008 336,628 166 ,378 120,872 1,176} 49.4 | 32.3 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire eR: 5,975,775 3,615,788 2,964,495) 2,459,987, 3,187,533 2,704,686) 1,063,840, 1,140,689 482,167; 38.1 | 35.8 
} | | | 
Penna. Lumbermen’s Mut... | 500,000 12,411,176) 6,256, 1311 4,992,892! 6,155,045 5,331,953 5,139,541) 1,997,281) 1,350,924) 1,084,196) 38.9 | 25.3 
Penna. Millers Mutual Fire 300,000, 8,701,139 3,739,252) 2,715,648 4,961,887, 3,290,023) 3,063,832, 1,136,232) 1,242,408 ,521) 37.1 37.8 
Pa. Thresh. & Farmers Fire. _| i | 2,188,808! 1,202,379 52, 156 " 1,470,074, 1,357,483 672,100 8 are 49.5 | 32.8 
Penn Charter Mutual.......) °°" | 291 , 472) 63,983 54,681 - 83,620, 76 ,434 40,277, RRR eat 52.7 32.8 
Penn Mutual Fire Ins.......)°°"""""""' "| 3,463,837, 1,500,684, 1,362,287, 1,963,152 1,253,382, 1,134,058) 370,450 529,647’ 52,733} 28.8 | 42.3 
Perkiomen Mutual. ...... . 55,000 664,074 366 , 733) ,052 297,341 294,105 259,931) 102,295 144,012 p2,669| 39.4 49.0 
Phenix Mutual Fire ..... . . 184.595 _ 1,139,720 514,539 444,477 625, 181 420,428) 364,211) 134,824) 102,481, a103,168) 37.0 24.4 
Phila. Contrib. for Ins. etc...| | 15,423,397, 2,316,004) 2,120,344, 13,107, 101 ,392 u u u 122, Jr-gacges vee”? 
Phila. Mfrs. Mutual Fire... * SPS Ae. | 9,182,372 4,936,768, 4,048,087 3,819,707, 3,101,726) 499 , 664 357,205, 2,005,310 16.1 9.4 
Pioneer Co-operative Fire | RS gpm 840,241) 721,654) 772,186 738 ,060, 650 , 528 281 , 894) 276,946) 21,268) 43.3 37.5 
Pioneer Mutual Fire, Mich. Sore 562,200 260,779) 237,975 301,421 a og sai cues eee Denecentnentad DR cniasiniieae | ee 
Pioneer Mutual Ins., Mass... |= | 438,680, 348, 152) 124,729 . 457 , 132) 442,004 316,812 163 ,659 m1,500} 71.7 | 35.8 
Pref. Mut. Fire,N.BerlinN.Y., 9 2,955,860, 1,777,196, 1,564,932) 1,178,664 1,465,663) 1,250,797 563 ,630 532,411! 186 , 265) 45.1 36.3 
Protection Mutual Fire......|° 9°") | | 11,895,044, 6,524,623) 5,676,792 5,370.418 4.767,450| 3,772,209 747 ,473| 5'0,430, 2,336,495) 19.8 11.1 
Protective Fire, Nebr........). °°" "| 225,733) 106 , 659) ,639| —q119,074 213,780 205,777 112,264 87,583 156} 54.6 | 41.0 
vidence Mutual Fire...) °° | 2,459,775) 789,235) 751,719| 1,670, 440, 361,219 125, 183 ,243 72,412) 34.7 41.7 
uincy Mutual Fire ins.....|"°° °° || || «11,368,570, 5§,159,079| 4,551,029} 6,209,490, 4,076,625 ,613,856, 1,404,257, 1,195,412 802,313) 38.9 29.3 
tail Lumbermen’s Mutual |” | 621 ,060 168 ,613 156 ,441 452,447) 289 467 271,627) 85,747, 50,480 109,258; 31.6 17.4 
Retailers Mutual, Pa........ MERE, 298 , 907) 166 , 976 133 , 257 131,931 958 108 , 003) 40,120 79,953 simi 37.1 63.0 
Richland Mutual Ins........ eee] 1,998,064 368, 2 ° 291 , 295 274,175) 130,159 117,018 33,016 47.5 | 40.2 
Rural Mutual Fire, Wisc... . et. 387,200) 206 ,879 144,438 180 ,330 209 , 382 166 495, 62,246 37,019 24,250) 37.4 | 17.7 
St. Paul Mutual .......... . a = 751,290) 548 | 496 ,328) 202 ,849 850 , 826 739 , 795: 431 ,533 3 Oe 58.3 39.8 
Salem Mutual Fire......... Phas 482 , 968) 321,346) 268,051) 161 ,622 267 ,983 325,940 186 ,856 52,576 65,037) 57.3 19.6 
Security Mutual Fire, Minn. 421 ,042) 166 , 861 135,645, 254,181 276 ,350 264 ,049 99,109 131,491 w14,292) 37.5 47.6 us| 
Security Mutual Fire, N. Y...|"” 372,307 183 ,498 ° 188 ,276 179,797 85,079 47.3 29.1 
Sheboygan Falls Fire, Wisc. .| 315,054) 135,419) 124 ,068 179,63: 122,735 102,507, 35,429, DS» cnntackp 34.6 43.0 
Southern Kansas Mutual... 522, 191, 180,057 996) 129,030! 26, 81,002) 43,496 64.3 33.7 
Southern Mutual, Ga. eee 307 , 802) 134,612, 2,352,243 269 , 225 272,342 57,250 121,059 91,404, 21.0 | 44.9 
| | 
Square Deal Ins., lowa " 2,718,127) eee | 2,491,225, 1,212,578 1,212,578 858 , 248) 353, 186 9,734) 70.8 29.1 
Standard Reliance Ins.,Nebr.| "| 1,037,111 767,302, 556 ,092 269 , 809 692,881, 640,180, 295,043 eee 46.1 | 43.4 
St. Farmers Mut. Ins., Minn,| 811,715 87,729) 74, 188; 723 , 986, 603 , 087; 596,068) 309,792) eee 52.0 | 48.0 
The State Mut. Cyclone Ins. |” 1,235,672 514,516 458 , 584 721, 156) 784 , 163 784 , 163) 230,295 u resckesvecs 29.4 I. cone 
Sterling Fire, N. Y.......... 907,913 572,046) 500 , 328 335, 866 473 ,937 522,745) 280 , 783 900,008...........5 OF | C2 
Suffolk Co. Mut. Ins. Co... .| | 334 ,432 52,861, 46, 180 281 , 571 38,695 35, 586 12,213) 15,904 7,230, 34.3 | 41.1 
Sun Mutual Fire........... epee} 650 , 285 113,304 106 , 460) 536 980 60, 546) 59,100 17,127 29,641 9,914, 29.0 | 49.0 
Sunshine Mut. ins. Co......|)°° 9 1,021 ,088 692,437) 475,477 328,651 954 ,602 856 ,945 509, 186 DRM <i cdcccece 59.4 | 29.7 
Sussex Co. Mutual......_.. ee pS et ‘| 837,017 588 , 342) 243 , 555) 248 ,675) 214,161, 206 , 251 99,407 65,929|...........| 48.2 | 30.8 
Texas Hardware Mut. Fire. . i 397, 125, 980! 88,217 271,391 99 , 353) 95,031 33,980) 31,248) 29,417, 35.8 | 31.5 
Texas National Mutual......|°"' °°" "°°" '| = 1,312,520 woe 469 , 166) 449, 761 en 891,772 ace 275, 535) 95,519) 56.3 27.7 
Town Mutual Dwelling Ins. 200.000 3,563,844) 2,332,634) 2,125,140) 1,231,210 1,707,772 1,467,536) 769,209) | 62.4 | 48.3 
Traders & Mechanics, Mass. ss ..| 2,974,821) 2,360,458 2,056 , 723) 614,363, 2,393,758) 2,080, 687) 1,325,369) 789 , 869) .742} 64.0 | 33.0 
Transportation Mutual Ins...) 99 5,206,758; 2,000,985 664,170 3,205,773, 1,423,536, 1,325,144 624 , 298 698 , 238 147,061) 47.1 49.0 
Tri-State Mut. Grain Dealers) === 2,195,849 1,137,617) 902,903} 1,058,232 1,145,319 936 039) 451,961) 239,439) 187,465; 48.3 20.9 
Union Fire Ins. Co..........)00 °° 2,662,795} 1,084,842) 695,201, 1,577,953| 2,048,784) 1,987,432} 1,027,885) 878 , 250) 19, 51.7 42.9 
Union Mutual Fire, R. 1... . 500,000, 2,530,216) 1,576,503) 1,391,140) 953 , 713) 1,280,894) 1,097,953) 409 , 406 318,399, 347,608} 37.3 | 24.9 
Union Mutual Fire, Vt. 2.3.) 1,304, 185 663 ,833 475,336) 640,352) 1,001,335 954,778) 319,675 344,804, 145,302) 33.5 34.4 
Utica of Oneida Co.,N.Y...|.. ; 1,184,765 693 , 673) 628 884) 491 ,092 521,082 454, 163) 228,231) WOT .Wenl........--.) Gs 38.0 
Vermont Mutual Fire......5 0 | 2,196,704; 1,306,833 1,139,269 889,871 1,486,356) 1,414,826) 590 , 808 532, 698) 238,117, 41.8 35.8 
Washington Co. Fire ...... "| 1,058,867 638 , 266 577,034 420,601) 480 , 767 401, 764 187,058) 243,001) 24,918, 46.6 | 50.5 
West Bend Mutual Fire pean 1,355,927 se 545,747 676 , 547 465,351, 420,065) — EEE, 2csenv yan 50.0 37.7 “ Kt 
| | | 
Western Millers Fire, Mo... . 109,500 2,013,579 1,292,504) 1,083,422) £721,075, 1,438,845) 1a 00 610,002 583,959 v139,149| 42.0 | 40.5 
Western Mutual Fire, lowa a = 4.896.800 3,045,582) 2,278,553) 1,851,218} 3,231,107; 2,991,220) 1,369, 369) 1,222,881 821; 45.8 | 37.8 
What Cheer Mut. Fire,R.1.).0 | 10,297,079) 5,790, 355) 4,865,922 ,506,724, 4,472,916) 3,873,046) 751 , 279) 559,550) 2,279,709} 19.4 | 12.5 
Worcester Mutual Fire _.. ....e...| 8,060,700) 4,343,043) 3,828,220) 3,717,657, 3,624,992, 3,262,074, 1,263,552) 1,316,438) 689, 38.7 36.3 
Workmen's Mut. Fire, N. Y. 1,321,299 1,064,777 81,096 36,437, 1,883,681, 155,452 beatanes 75,194) 93 ,936 5,038; 48.9 60.4 
mo beatae Tne nade ae ai eaten ale a a a 
Totals—Mutual Cos... 18,777,899) ———— 608,108,008 428,314,678) 460,799,150 493,271,332 406 ,600,.627) 179,047,038) 140,746,851) o8..607, 720) 41.1 23.5 
FOOTNOTES—MUTUAL COMPANIES e—Interest on guaranty fund. r—Excludes advance dividends. 
f—Losses paid. s—Includes $35,000 interest on guaranty fund. 
t—As filed with New York Insurance Department. g—Interest on guaranty capital. —Withdrawal by underwriters. 
*—Includes voluntary. contingency and special reserves. h—Interest on trust certificates. u—Unavailable. 
**_Formerly Evangelical Mutual. j—lIncludes $14,000 dividends on guaranty fund. v—Includes dividends on guaranty fund. 
a—Includes dividends on guaranty capital. k—Includes $7,000 dividends on guaranty fund. w—Dividends paid on reinsurance assumed. 
b—Includes $100,000 guaranty capital paid-up. m— Dividends on guaranty fund. x—Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance and Iowa 
c—Includes interest on guaranty fund. n—lIncludes $500.000 contingency reserve. Hardware Mutual Casualty merged Sept. |, 1951. 
d—lIncludes guaranty fund. p—Includes $2,200 interest on guaranty capital. y—Includes dividends on surplus certificates. 


q—Includes guaranty capital 
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What does your client want to know? 


* ?" 
“Should my property be sprinklered? 





“Are 
Policies . 
C If you’re not sure you have the right answers 
to questions like these, call on the nearest 
North America Service Office for dependable 
technical assistance. 










A North America Technical Representative 
will help you prepare a comprehensive re- 
port on your client’s insurance requirements. 
This is an important example of the way 
your North America Service Office operates 
to help you provide better service to your 
clients. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Inde- 
pendence Hall, is the oldest American stock fire and marine 
insurance company. It heads the North America Companies 
which meet the public demand for practically all types of 
Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance; Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers everywhere. 








PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® 1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
a 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES—1951 


STOCK COMPANIES 


































































































NAME OF ! 
COMPANY Surplus (Including 
Capital Total Premium to Policy- Premiums | Adj t | Expenses 
Paid-Up Liabilities Reserve holders* Earned Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ ss * mg 
A a $850,000 7,596,427| 2,712,207) —_ 2,633,910 850, 4,184,286, 2,254,517 5 2 
Aetna Casualty & Sur. Co.. 139,885,850} 55,207,965) 55,585,492 100,116,565, 63,047,723 ,466, 63.0 | 37.9 
a Re 20,000,000) 1,975,357,742) 1,824,051,317| 23,926,774) 151,306,425 ,423,960| 107,883,915| 15,271,665 88.8 | 12.4 
Allstate Ins. Co........... 1,500,000} 90,780,502} 67,490,852) 33,572,226) 23,289,650 67,569,018} 45,675,745, 18,935,775 67.6 | 25.2 
American Auto. Ins. Co. 2,000,000 49,274,790, 21,056,953) 22,275,484 43,862,548} 28,635,470! 17,427,078 65.3 | 40.1 
American Bonding, Md. 1,000,000 619,287) 2,569,405 2,839,705 2,811,946 cl,017,462| —_c1,369,841 36.2 | 47.2 
ican Cas., Readi 1,653,750 9,164,602} 7,620,522 18,940,411| 12,391,908) 8,047,689 65.4 | 39.4 
Amer. Credit Ind., N 1,500,000 1,950,541, 10,049,335 3,989,447 850, 1,477,368 21.3 | 35.8 
American Employers Ins... . 2,000,000 10,749,272) 10,805,645 19,409,759} 12,004,503} 8,157,797 61.8 | 39.7 
American Fid. & Cas...... 1,900,000 3,452,739, 4,936,711 15,715,396} 1,339,716) 4,112,663 83.6 | 24.7 
American Fidelity Co... ... 1,000,000 1,183,773, 1,477,285 2,450, 1,679,203 972,295 68.5 | 37.5 
American Fire & Cas. Co... 555,700 754,907, 1,190,902 1,969,031 1,131,533 790 57.5 | 46.6 
American General... .. . tes 1,500,000 4,568,724) 6,160,161 6,646,117) 4,230,571) 2,852,507 63.7 | 37.4 
Amer. Guar. & Liab. Ins. 1,250,000 4,726,088} 2,383,677 6,635,619, 3,972,964) 2,867,301 59.9 | 39.7 
American Indemnity 1,000,000 3,276,316] 3,051,246 4,440,611} 2,612,989) 2,195,311 58.8 | 45.6 
Motorists In 2,000,000 7,602,970} 5,000, 24,755,520| 16,060,591 176,262 64.8 | 24.1 
Amer. Policyholders Ins. 700,000 1,461,842! 1,147,370 2,141,444| 1,734,425 8,710 81.0 4 
American Re-ins. Co...... 4,000,000 7,996,921| 16,932,306 12,104, 9,799,688} 4,876,135 80.9 | 38.2 
American States Ins. Co. 600,000 6,721,569, 3,892,849 13,267, 7,101,388} 5,356,614 53.5 | 38.2 
American Surety f........ 7,500,000 23,744,737; 20,450,868 31,819,429) 21,390,186, 13,667,025 67.2 | 39.6 
Anchor Casualty.......... 1,000,000 3,735,534| 2,792,104 8,315, 5,046,049) 3,459,303 60.7 | 40.2 
Associated Indem. Corp. 1,000,000 1,400,973, 8,336,242 12,066,472; 10,282,651, 2,483,593 85.2 | 21.1 
Bankers Indemnity Ins. 1,000,000: 7,009,449 11,755,456, 8,559,900} 2,839,430 72.8 | 44.4 
Bituminous Casualty 1,000,000 6,277,004, 6,260,663 14,362,477, 9,458,917; 4,921,410 65.9 | 32.3 
Buckeye Union Casualty 1,000,000 6,185,444, 3,779,704 11,085,475, 6,348,320 4,406,747 57.3 36.8 
General Ins........ $750,000 1,740,137; 1,627,021 3,639,971 2,593, 1,616,943 71.2 | 41.5 
Central Nat’! Ins., Omaha. 500,000 9,968,020| 7,892,058, 1,225,922 8,459, 5,554,214, 2,599,116 65.7 | 24.1 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp.| 2,000,000 13,700,513; 6,104,579} 5,625,194 11,380,098} 6,586, 4,873,431 57.9 | 41.4 
Century Indemnity. ...... 2,500,000 34,502,910} 14,483,545) 8,176,579 27,811,203} 18,926,443) 12,207,476 68.1 39.9 
Citizens Cas. Co. of N. Y... 2,746,450 601,981 1,222,271 2,586,618} 1,670,445 825,994 64.6 | 32.5 
Coal Operators Casualty. . 500,000 7,982,530, 1,870,159] 1,125,955 7,597,864, 6,002,319 1,968,174 79.0 | 27.0 
Columbia Casualty Co... . 1,000,000: 10,712,962) 3,938,798} 5,716,425 5,928,579, 3,443,727} —-2,776,940 58.1 44.3 
Commercial Insurance Co..| 2,000,000 33,078,793, 11,819,790) 9,607,543 864,653, 18,677,655, 9,606,647 69.5 | 33.9 
Commercial Std. Ins. Co. iF 6,983,774 3,976,682 2,418,558 7,619,171 4,245,553 3,069,322 55.7 36.3 
Conne indemnity. . . 1, 10,562,689, 6,262,474 5,029,227 7,541,282) 4,607,139) 3,562,911 61.1 42.9 
Continental Casualty Co... 7,500,000 104,442,643} 41,048, 52,307,884 111,827,670| 69,189,616) 41,529,228 61.9 | 35.9 
Economy Auto Ins. Co... 400,000 2,746,780) 1,364, 1,845,736 533,3 ,211,5 883,871 47.8 | 32.8 
Emmco Casualty Ins. Co.. 450,000 4,089,592} 2,786, 1,567,333 3,574,683, 2,429,010 443, 68.0 7.0 
Employers Casuatiy....... 1,000,000 11,237,445 430, 4,476,023 630, 5,431,6 3,617,336 51.1 31.9 
Employers Ins. of Ala..... 306,150 .784,752 882,936 770,029 2,487,126, —1,393,7 709, 56.0 | 28.1 
Employers Liability Assur.. $850,000 4 21,462,975 44,899,175 572, 17,614,731 68.1 38.1 
Employers Reinsurance. . . 2,000,000) 44,778,931 7,067,550 20,589,245; 20,742,270 .278,1 00.7 36.3 
Eureka Casualty Co....... 750, y 7,445,440) 1,652,575) 5,109,811 3,331,207} 1,720,641 65.2 | 32.1 
Excess Ins. Co. of America 1,000,000} 1 7,953,236 2,348,877 699} 3,011,937; 1,091,421 82.5 | 36.8 
Fidelity & Cas. Co., N. Y. 2,250, 62 105,559,936 56,646,945 74,515,820 .784,283| 30,225,160 76.2 | 38.1 
Fidelity & Deposits, 3,000, 52, 26,037,484 26,520,522 16,819,276} 5,799,144) 9,431,608 34.5 | 50.7 
Fireman's Fund Indem. Co. ,000, 64,988, 976, 16,011,482 35,698, 24,295,117 68.1 39.9 
General Accident, F.&L..| $1,050,000 87,769, 57,015,540 30,754,148 42,797,997,  27,732,805| 16,100,749 64.8 | 35.5 
General Cas. of America... 1,200, 34, 9,332,886 21,030, 12,073,609} 9,375,658 57.4 | 40.8 
General Casualty of Wisc. 500, 10 7,419,910 2,782,845 6,810,512) 3,838,770/ 2,520,530 56.4 | 235.4 
General Reins. Corp... .. . 5,000,000) 64 1 24,392,267 17,143,804) 11,555,436) 6,947,066 67.4 | 38.1 
Gen’! Trans. Cas. & Sur... 1,000,000 8,822,686: 3,021,588 7,256,715| 6,355,941 177 87.6 | 16.0 
Glens Falls Indemnity... . 1,000,000 26,018,294 10,961,557 19,193,573) 11,227,570) 8,217,818 58.5 | 34.4 
Globe Indemnity Co....... 2,500,000 54,129,957 24,401,411 37,473,754| 24,280,342) 15,332,71 64.8 | 37.8 
Gov't Employees Ins... ... 1,000,000 9,565,736 4,193,442 930,670| 5,904,988} 1,654, 67.1 16.5 
Great Amer. indem. Co.... 2,000,000 37,921,103 15,556,535 30,319,858} 20,418,670) 12,488,507 67.3 39.2 
Hartford Accident & Ind. 10,000,000 173,685,923 72,154,496 132,415,665, 91,082,262) 49,103,955 68.8 | 34.1 
Hartford Liye Stock Ins... 500, 1,145,951 205,343 1,214,200 640,797 313,413 62.8 | 23.2 
Htfd. Stm. Bir. Insp. & Ins.| 3,000,000 7 12,435,317 13,916,579) 4,251,804) 9,749,687 30.6 | 55.3 
Hawkeye Security Co... . . 1,090,055 | 5,419,579 1,892,828 5,613,845, 3,388, 2,166,555 60.4 | 39.8 
Home indemnity Co... ... 1,500,000 32,296,939 16,781,061 26,731,023} 18,327,453) 11,781,453 68.6 | 39.1 
Casualty Co... ... 500, 3,232,500 1,926, 5,093,312 703, 026,960 53.1 38.9 
Houston Fire & Cas. Co... 250,000 5,739,156 3,167,928 6,107,146, 4,169,832) 2,214,340 68.3 | 34.9 
Ilinois National Casualty. 300, 3,544,742 1,579,295 4,331, 2,499,851 575,953 57.7 | 34.6 
indem. Ins. Co. of N. H... 5,000,000 506,677 532, 54,569, 34,183,100} 21,130,754 62.6 | 36.2 
indiana Insurance Co..... 300,000) 4,673,234 1,854,903 4,936,651} 2,863,868} 1,985,052 58.0 | 37.3 
industrial Indemnity Co.. . 687,300) 22,026,168 4,350,885 22,011,309} 18,330,054 5,274,409 83.3 24.8 
insurors Indem. & ins..... 500,000 1,897, 827,430 2,376, 2,051,498 808,521 86.3 32.3 
Keystone Auto, Club Co... 1,000,000 7,894,978 4,507, 7,092,565 . 2,371,075 55.4 | 31.0 
Lackawanna Casual 100,000 902,221 319,909 687, 271,790 39.5 7.1 
London Guar, & Accident $900, 19,864,649 9,232,899 14,294,205 8,327,638) 58.3 | 39.5 
don & 1 1,000,000 11,313,764 3,325,498 8,575,452| 5,877,373 68.5 | 42.3 
Maine Bonding & Cas... . . 400,000 1137, 884,546 920,837 407,641) 44.3 | 39.0 
Manufacturers Cas. Ins... 1,500,000 16,565,316 5,863,624 12,297,262) 9,022,935 73.4 | 44.7 
Mfrs. & Merchants Ind. 1,200,000) 5,476, 939, 5,795,461 4,330,547 74.7 | 25.2 
Maryland Cosunity Co... 5,416,728 91,410,743 32,287,492 43,770, 61.8 | 37.6 
Mass. & ins. , 43,887,990 14,349,555 33,610,133} 22,987,740 68.4 | 37.2 
Merchants indem., N. Y. 1,000,000 5,434,924 6,103,380 4,039, 2,437,831 60.3 | 34.9 
Metropolitan Cas., 1,500,000 27,904,445 8,387,231 24, 16,410,361 68.4 | 35.5 
Michigan Sure ee 450, 430, 978,219 3,053, ,403,983 46.0 | 45.9 
Mid States Insurance Co... 400,000 4,771, 1,038,896 4,921,811 3,221,035 65.4 | 36.5 
Motor Vehicle Casualty. . . 2,883,810 1,194,283 3,004, 1,556,416 51.8 38.5 
National Auto & Casualty.. 1,000,000 10,01 2,215,154 9,967,154} 6,448,177 64.7 | 40.4 
National Casualty eae 1,500,000 8,316,610 664,630 14,808, 10,085,935 68.1 32.9 
National Indemnity Co... . 450,000 3,026,07: 745,577 1,634,879} 1,056, 64.6 | 26.8 
National Surety Corp... . 7,500,000 30,145,654 1 13,391,415 60.8 | 47.1 
National Union Indemnity . 750,000 2,067,320 1,284, 71.6 | 42.4 
New Amsterdam Casualty. 1,000,000 59,116,840 26,877,548 67.8 35.8 
New y Mfrs, Cas... .. 600,000 13,627,414 9,570,557 71.5 7.8 
N. American Cas. & Sur. 4,000,000 181 10,608,198 56.6 | 47.0 
Northwest Casualty Co. 1,300,000) 10,183,104 5,918,494 55.9 | 41.5 
Northwestern Nat'l Cas. 500,000 5,556,175 2,422,313 61.6 | 35.6 
Ocean Accident & $1,000,000 773, 6,581,814 58.6 | 43.4 
Ohio Casualty Ins......... 2,000,000 29,698,682 17,403,104 56.2 | 38.8 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity 1,000,000 6,906,360 3,481,537 61.1 36.7 
= 
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How much money are you losing 


by neglecting profitable truck and bus business? 































ve SELLING AND SERVICING IS MADE EASY 
BY MARKEL-MEN LIKE HAROLD KITZMILLER 


; 

His job is to look for trouble. Harold supervises a team of Markel Safety 
Engineers who make regular mechanical inspections of Markel-insured 
. . equipment. This service — at no additional cost to the assured — helped 
! r pat cut accidents caused by mechanical failure a full 23% below the national 
j x rt average with correspondingly lower premiums through improved loss ex- 
* perience. Result? Markel Agents reap the benefits in easier sales, satisfied 
7 customers higher ratio of renewals. 











This is Markel service in action. Successful agents have made Markel the largest company 
of its kind in the world. Markel agents are successful be- 
cause they have no servicing headaches. They spend their 
time on production. 


It pays off for Markel agents. 


Markel service offers you a source of untapped profits in 
bus and truck insurance, if you are an alert career agent 
with an eye to the future. Write for details. 














a, se *ee#eee ee # # @® # @# @ @# @# #© @ @# @ @ 
MARKEL AGENTS OFFER TO THEIR PROSPECTS: MARKEL AGENTS HAVE AVAILABLE TO THEM 
® 24-HOUR ENGINEERING SERVICE * DAY AND NIGHT CLAIM A 10 POINT TESTED SALES AND PROMOTION PLAN 
. ALONG INSURED’S ROUTES SERVICE PLUS THE SERVICES OF 36 REGIONAL OFFICES. 
Effective accident-prevention program at no cost to insured, including: MAIL COUPON NOW—YOU NEED NOT BE A SPECIALIST. 
| * SAFETY MEETINGS FOR ® LOWER PREMIUMS BASED ON 
DRIVER PERSONNEL LOSS EXPERIENCE ’ . 
: * RESEARCH PROGRAM ON © MECHANICAL INSPECTION OF Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va., Dept. SP-4 
SAFETY METHODS AND ROLLING STOCK GENTLEMEN: Please send me complete details on Markel Service. 
| DEVICES ® HIGHWAY DRIVER-CHECKS BY | am interested in selling this coverage. 
, * NON-PROFIT WASHINGTON EXCLUSIVE CAMERA-EQUIPPED 
: BUREAU FOR ASSURED’S USE PATROL CARS 
: * AWARD SYSTEM FOR SAFE © TRAFFIC-HAZARD REPORT NAME — — 
DRIVERS SERVICE ™ 
NO RISK TOO SMALL—FLEET SIZE OR SINGLE UNIT OPERATION AboRess—___ — 
a STATE 
«a . . . . . . . 7 _ _ . 7 - . — . . . 








HOME OFFICE: 
RICHMOND, VA. 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. 
“ELIMINATES THE CAUSE TO ELIMINATE THE ACCIDENT” 


Look for this symbol of safety 7 Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc., 
on America’s trucks & buses the largest stock company in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951— Continued 















































| | | RATIOS 
Losses 
NAME OF Incurred | Di Losses |Expen 
COMPANY Total | lus Net (including | —— Incurred} fasuwed 
Capital Admitted | Total Premium to Policy- | Premiums | Premiums | Adjustment | Expenses | tock-  (toPrems.|toPrems, 
Paid-Up Assets | Liabilities | iders* Written Earned ) Incurred holders Earned | Written 
$ $ | $ $ $ $ $ - t 
Pacific Automobile Ins. 300, 4,310,062 3,056,090 1,407,364 1,253,972) 3,016,227 2,766,672 1,797,345 1,100,050 h15,000 Pi 0 36° § 
Pacific Employers Ins... 1,350,000;  29,777,24 589,135) 5,613,186) 4,188,106, 24,463,022 780,227, 18,907,186 6,575,158,  aa940,474| 76.3 26.2 
Pacific Indemnity Co... .. . 1,500,000 43,041,126 ,625,636, 10,774,778 11,418,490) 27,424,258! 723,598, 19,727,181 8, | bb1,090,077) 73.8 31.5 
Peerless Casualty........ 1,400,000 4,365,1 10,100,903 4,246,508) 264,229) 7,917,241) 943, 3,272,648 cc228,512) 62.4 36.2 
Mfrs. Assoc. ,000| 29,826,737 ,035,872' 5,979, 8,790,86'5) 13,057,702} 14,010,700 8,879,022 1,557,903 ,099, 63.4 11.8 
Phoenix Indemnity 2,000,000, 18,589,167, 13,441,675) 4,996,288 5,147,492, 10,720,035) 10,738,803 6,475,606 4,186,378 50, 60.3 39.1 
Ins. Co., Mich. ,210, 3,899,812 996, 5, . 1,561,190 1,839,272! 42, 45.8 | 36.6 
Premier Ins. of Minn. 100,000 318,768 134,269 111,209 184,499 133,497 112,611 66, 73,769) . . mee Bf 55.3 
Ranier National Ins. Co. 450,000 1,267,908 714,927 482,888, 552,981, 1,213,359 1,145,195 630, 585,516) 15,000, 55.1 48.3 
Royal Indemnity Co. 2,500,000 85,909,386, 730, | 25,809,510/ 26,179,016 44,786, 41,211,755, 26,741,433 16,916,281) 900,000 64.9 37.8 
St. Paul-Mercury Indem. 3, 56,034,352 44,977,639, 18,064, 1,056,713, 34,890,953) ,979, 232,301 12,747,769) 600,000 69.5 37.5 
Co. 1 000,000, 15,558,070, 6,705,361 001,638) 8,852, 4,908,281 1,413,231 2,071,722) 300,000! 33.3 42.2 
Secured Cas. Ins......... 1,870,251 aaa 481, | 903,061) 1,304,076 1,234,008) Tae 857,970 Lebeceameree | 63.9 50.5 
Selected Risks Indemnity.. 5,733,892) 3,751,284) 1,767,422 1,982,607) 3,800,123 3,471,318. 2,117,969 1,252,305)  ee122,000; 61.0 33.0 
&Cas...... 300,000 2,829,323 1,918,910 1,165,079) 910,412, 2,135,617 1,971,410 022,680 948,259, 54,520; 51.9 44.4 
Standard Acc. Ins. ...... 4,926,260, 81,053,262} 59,734,037 | 22,353,801) 21,319,225, 48,212, 829,724) | 17,787,403; 788,202) 66.6 36.S 
Sun Indemnity, N. Y... . 1,000,000/ 10,900,717 7,250,437 2,464,915 3,650,280 5,188,371 4,958,008) 3,128,162 1,964,049) 150,000) 63.1 37.9 
Superior Ins., Texas... ... 850,000: 5,161,056 35008.213 2,373,896) 1,652,843) 5,071, 4,752,944) 2,826,441 1,838,043) 200,000; 59.5 36.2 
Texas | ae 300,000 y 638,552 32, 680, 493,519) 352,979 22.820 18,000} 71.5 4.6 
Traders & Gen’! Ins. Co... 1,000,000 8,413,029] 6,346,836, 3,614,091 2,066,193 347,398 8,307, 5,261,800 3,051,041 gg118,208; 63.3 36.6 
Transit Cas. Co... ....... 500, ,734,346) 8,029,905) 1,672,1 1,704, 1| 5,197,631 5,584, 996,089 278,168 h86,498; 89.5 5.4 
Travelers Indemnity... .. 6,000,000; 136,405,441; 98,417,915 643,550 37,987,526, 98,923,049) 88,054,049 50,920,174) 34,882,365) 900,000 57.8 35.3 
Travelers Insurancet..... 40,000,000) 2,100,476,257| 1,872,931,206 848 545,052, 217,805,457, 214,334,325. 163,851,696 52,563,647 76.4 24.1 
Trinity Universal ins. Co.. 1,000,000, 21,506,409) 15, 10,453,996) 5,725,769, 14,595,439, 15,085,340 8,548,633 6, 100,000; 56.7 45.8 
Tri-State Ins. Co........ 500,000 3,582,191) 2,566,823) 1,347,177, 1,015,368, 3,738,974 3,558,692, 2,330,773 1,287,807, 25,000} 65.5 34.4 
United Nat'l Indemnity... . 1,500,000 7,881,140 3,953,239, 2,891,969 3,927,901, 2,286,625 2,618,625, 1,443,118 GU: «:« scanasans 55.1 44.3 
. i | } 
~~ a ee yma 19,039,663 14,729,663. eee citron be pata \ovenans nesters o20n 708 hn212.604 94 34.3 
de 000,000: 626,568 ; 8,803, 341) 555,01 7 7,083,450) 7 4 36.2 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 14,000,000; 208,397,678) 136,761,761; 56,045,028 71,635,917) 113,284,056) 107,743,240 70,815,709, 41,823,113) 65.7 36.9 
. S. Guarantee ......... 2,000,000 792, 20,173,837; 10,554,640) 23,618,613) 13,957,161) 13,254,408) 7,005,588 5,298,974 jj 675,781) 52.9 35.9 
Universal Indemnity Ins... 300,250 1,746,797, 725,900 237,569 ,020,897 445,012 401,350 222,357 706 12,01 55.4 | 37.5 
Vernon Cas. & Reins. .... 250,077) 2,049,482 1,682,802 647,104 366,680 1,854,807 2,133,378 1,580,091 | SEE «> axeneudalea 74.1 | 39.2 
Virginia Surety Co....... 500,000 2,544,722; 1,663,295 308,521 881,427) 1,191,217 1,259,149 861,016, 251,835 ‘ 68.4 | 21.1 
Western Cas. & Surety 1,200,000, 19,297,899 14,435,878 7,014,062! 4,862,021 14,149,784; 12,807,476; 8,148,786) 5,306,086 240,000) 63.6 37.5 
estern Surety.......... 1,000,000 4,485,186 2,460,641 1,357,215 2,024,544 2,332,035, 2,197,756 487,1 1,316,103 100,000, 22.2 | 56.4 
Wolverine Ins. Co... .... 500,000 7,243,480 5,570,108 3,771,078 1,673,372, 6,754,646) 5,579,291, 3,238,610 2,412,684 50,000, 58.0 35.7 
Yorkshire Indemnity, N. Y. 750,000 5,736,053 4,050,849 1,525,187, 1,685,205 2,915,224 I | 2,187,820)  1,190,128).......... 75.4 | 39.8 
Zurich Gen. A. & L. ins... 11,000,000; 74,334,441) 53,763,669 15,672,603, 20,570,772, 46,067,193) 45,973,898, 33,777,911 13,969,926 : : 73.5 | 30.3 
Stock Totals—1951**.| 273,736,270) 4,710 — 3,254,374,920 Laon eee) 1408,288,872) a es soumnenenes 948,642,017) 67,063,288, 66.9 | 33.9 





CASUALTY—STOCK FOOTNOTES 
t—Capital, assets, liabilities and surplus include life 
branch. 


t—Deposit capital. 
**—Assets, liabilities and surplus exclude life branch of 
Aetna and Travelers. 
*—Includes voluntary contingency and special reserves, 


if any. 
a—Includes $360,498 dividends to policyholders. 
b—Premiums and loss reserves carried by the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. of Md. 
c—Reinsured 100% by Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 
d—Includes $31,026 dividends to policyholders. 
e—Includes $2,750,736 dividends to policyholders. 


~ with New York Casualty Co. October 1, 
1951. 
g—Includes $139,293 dividends to policyholders. 


h—Dividends to policyholders. 
j—Includes $23,537 dividends to policyholders. 
k—Includes $1,000,000 stock dividend. 
i—Includes $23,462 dividends to policyholders. 
m—lIncludes $200,000 stock dividend. 


n—lIncludes $856,424 dividends to policyhoiders. 
p—Includes $296,604 dividends to ag 


q—Includes $83,864 dividends to policyholders. 
r—Includes $22,034 dividends to policyholders. 


s—Includes $300,000 dividends to policyholders. 


t—Net remittance to home offices. 
v—Includes $200,000 stock dividend. 


w—Includes $972,758 dividends to policyholders and 


$150,000 stock 


dividend. 


x—Includes $84,890 dividends to policyholders. 

y—Includes $32,318 dividends to policyholders. 

z—Includes $41,924 dividends to policyholders. 
aa—Includes $818,974 dividends to policyholders. 
bb—lIncludes $640,077 dividends to policyholders. 
cec—Includes $24,512 dividends to policyholders. 
dd—lIncludes $45,009 dividends to policyholders. 
ee—Includes $50,000 stock dividend. 

ff—Stock dividend. 
gg—Includes $58,208 dividends to policyholders. 
hh—Includes $52,604 dividend paid to policyholders 

jj—Includes $67,571 paid to policyholders. 








MUTUAL COMPANIES 





RATIOS 
| - 
| Losses ! | 
NAME OF Incurred Dividends Losses |Expenses 
COMPANY | Total | Unearned Surplus | Net (Including to Incurred) Incurred 
| Guaranty | Admitted Total | Premium | to Policy- | Premiums | Premiums | Adjustment | Expenses Policy- toPrems. toPrems. 
Fund | Assets Liabilities | Reserve | holders* Written Earned Expenses) | Incurred holders | Earned | Written 
} $ | $ $ $ $ $ } $ $ $ $ of % 
Abbey Casualty | a 563.875 101,051 542 462,824 33,498 33,502 32,045 WG, 708). .... yo 7 47.0 
Alabama Farm Bur. Mut. | | 1,163,246 604 , 243 339,269 559 ,003 975,498 798, 324,133 183,578 95,000 40.6 18.8 
poo aey Hey Casualty. .|.... akon 545,291 150, 522 96 ,683 394, 769 413, 545) 411,187 141,276 177,90: meas 43.0 
Alliance Mutual —— | 1,930,601 1,255,224 772,635 675,377 1,542,215) 1,377,557 722, 562 525,73 | 62.5 34.1 
Allied Mutual Casualty Co. 350,000 7,320,999 5,099,205 2,543,422, 2,221,794, 5,524,667 5,231,444) 3,249,307 1,977,728 42,593) 62.1 35.8 
American Hospital-Medical 785, 230 429 ,980 135,613 355,250 4,162,420) 4,171,727 3,221,407 PM ce cosunbes | 77.2 | 23.9 
American Mut. Benefit 85,312 65,234 32,126 20,078 273,829 277,115 138,401 14,446 cea | ae 5.3 
American Mut. Liability 1,000,000 108,620,514 89,794,533 13,420,440 18,825,980 63,864,376 62,568,156 44,634,341 11,232,451, b8,280,001, 71.3 17.6 
Arrow Mutual Liability Be ..| 2,373,024 1,821,500 129,308 551,524 687,324 670, 329,446 47,087, 255,620 49.1 6.9 
Auto Owners Insurance Co. j 20,398,133 13,417,076 6,649,001 6,981,057 14,191,767 13,323,693 7,921,550 5,871,651 209,222 59.5 | 41.4 
Badger State Casualty... , 674,385 498 474 248 , 703 175,911 591,478 541,377 299 , 895 224 , 866 SE 38.0 
Beacon Mutual ; ; 2,292,620 1,640,650 868 ,601 651,970 2,246,536 2,138,049 1,192,280 857,945 65.8 | 39.2 
Cadillac Mutual ee 203,274 101, 143 51,757 102,131 111,723 108 , 135 36,822 36,346 34.1 32.5 
Casualty Mutual... . 825,421 629,664 207 ,526 195,757 820, 562) 810,993 526,297 298, 164 | 64.9 36.3 
Celina Mutual Casualty . ; 5,093,640 3,263,685 1,747,509 1,829,955 3,908,226 3,687,592 2,063,247 1,488,189 56.0 38.1 
Central Mutual Casualty ; | 1,597,822. 1,168,641 675,137 429,182 1,332,175 1,240,141 720,517 488 , 543 13,497, 58.1 36.7 
Central States Mutual... 454,161 383,952 269,676 70,209 617,316 600,714 394,810 242,981 65.7 39.4 
i Ice cers. 276 ,063 94,245 332,604 215,578 198 , 769 134, 107 18,734 89,297, 68.5 8.7 
Citizens Mutual Automobile. 9,319,436, 7,489,241 4,578,629 1,830,196 9,474,444 8,522,986 5,872,851 3,003,890 ...| 68.9 31.7 
Colonial Mutual Casualty ee 206,441 197,013 126 404 9,428 305,972 235,548 150,327 136,302 63.8 44.5 
Columbia Mutual, D.C... . 384,416 326 947 17,488 57,469 251,481 253,000 114,308 64,649 45.2 25.7 
Commercial Travelers Mut. 8,480,487, 3,428,220 1,469,732 5,052,267, 5,441,253) 5,363,426 4,471,384) 1,082,841 83.4 19.9 
Consolidated Taxpayers. 5,965,664, 4,715,300 2,220,516 1,250,364 3,283,053, 3,021,366 2,012,004 855,996 121,343 66.6 26.1 
Cosmopolitan Mut. Cas. | 9,912,485| 7,457,190 2,217,737 2,455,295) 6,045,095) 5,650,915 3,336,398 1,514,530 624,168 59.0 | 25.1 
Country Mutual Casualty 13,898,639, 10,521,800 3,941,146 3,376,839 13,092,244 12,432,651) 9,487,252 1,046,926 4,267,102, 76.3 8.0 
Detroit Mutual Auto 329,983 266,741) 43,386 63,241 241,132 214,659 154,195 52,681) _.. | 71.8 | 21.8 
Electric Mutual Liability... .| 4,335,098 2,738,326 183,411 1,596,772, 2,443,902, 2,368,673 1,533,104 148,390 797,751, 64.7 | 6.1 
Educators Mutual......... .| 1,967,761, 1,422,815 884 , 107, 544,946. 2,670,767, 2,682,462 1,559,060 1,057,703,........... 58.1 | 39.6 
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Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees 
Revised annually by December 15th 


A systematic and comprehensive summary 
of the essential features of the multiple line 
insurance laws of the 48 states and terri- 
tories, the Dominion of Canada and the 
Canadian Provinces. Shows details of taxes 
and fees (whether percentage of premiums, 
personal property, occupational) levied by 
each county and municipality in the United 
States and Canada on insurance companies, 
agents and agencies. 


1077 pages $60.00 


OTHER SPECTATOR PUBLICATIONS 





Spectator Fire Index 
Spectator Handy Chart 
Accident Insurance Register 
Insurance by States 

Weekly Bulletin 

Insurance Year Book 

Short Rate Table Card 


Building Construction As Applied 
to Fire Insurance 





READ WITH CONFIDENCE 
BY THE INSURANCE 





INDUSTRY SINCE 1868 






Reinsurance 


By Kenneth Thompson. New third edi- 
tion. Completely revised by the Spectator, 
this edition covers in detail recent changes 
in reinsurance practices and forms. All 
types of reinsurance and excess of loss 
coverages treated. Discusses findings of 
virtually every court case on reinsurance 
in the United States. Indexed for speedy 
reference. 


430 pages $10.00 


The Principles of Surety Underwriting 


By Luther E. Mackall, A.B., LL.B. Sixth 
edition. As a text, reference and guide, this 
book answers questions on all forms of 
surety and fidelity coverages in a lucid style 
that makes it easy to read and use. Written 
to answer the thousands of questions posed 
by producers and underwriters interested 
in surety production. 


270 pages $6.00 





The Adjusters Manual 

The Agents Key to Fire Insurance 

Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 

Claims Philosophy and Practice 

Quick Pro Rata Premium Table 

Spectator Property Insurance Review 

Common Casualty Claims 

DON’T WAIT—ORDER TODAY 


tae SPECTATOR 





56'" and Chestnut Sts. ¢ Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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expired policies. 


e—Includes $200,000 guaranty fund certificates. 


d—Includes $9,894,000 reserve for dividends on ur 
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tion of dividend. 


b—Includes $14,000 dividends on guaranty capital. 


c—Includes pension fund of $1,034,999. 





a—Includes $5,034,109 voluntary reserves in anticipa- 
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MUTUAL FOOTNOTES 
*—Includes voluntary, contingency and special reserves, 


NAME OF 
COMPANY 


Mutual Totals—1951.... 











lowa Home Mut. Casualty. 
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lowa Mutual Casualty... 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders| . 


Nodak Mutual 

State Automobile Mutual. 
State Farm Mutual Auto 
Texas National Mutual. 


Texas Employers 


lowa State Traveling Mens . 


General Mutual ........... 


Frankenmuth Mutual Auto . _| 


Fidelity Mutual. . . 
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3 FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 

? 

3 

7 ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

- mma Life Insurance Company Assets $1,975,357,742.27 
; The premium income was $360,280,884, an Liabilities 1,824,051,316.55 
Y- increase for the year of $43,332,037. Contingency reserve $55,500,000.00 

4 Total insurance in force at the end of the Capital 20,000,000.00 

4 : 

4 aa Surplus 75,806,425.72 $ 151,306,425.72 
4 , , , e —EEEEEEoEoE 

6 Assets were $1,975,357,742, an increase for 

4 the year of $163,043,212. THE AATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 

2 , Assets $ 195,471,341.78 
4 ap eT e Liabilities 139,885,850.14 
r- ee ne ne a Contingency reserve $14,600,000.00 

J The premium income was $106,715,732, an : ".° 

4 increase of $16,189,688. Capea 6990,008.00 

0 

8 Assets were $195,471,342, an increase of Surplus _34,985,491.64 $  55,585,491.64 
3 $18,653,672. 

‘ : THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 

r The Automobile Insurance Company Assets $  85,982,770.79 
0 The premium income was $48,931,014, an Liabilities 54,668,299.80 
; increase of $4,390,835. Contingency reserve $ 6,500,000.00 

1 Assets increased $5,086,317 to $85,982,771. Capital 5,000,000.00 

4 . Surplus 19,814,470.99 $ 31,314,470.99 
2 mmpaadibialaanggialins 

8 , 

: vue wnat wise Engumanes itil THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

8 ti gor a was $7,926,433, an in- Assets $ 17,836,404.18 
9 sigs ee 

$ Assets increased $1,918,496 to $17,836,404. Lisbilicies 10,956,159.60 
? Contingency reserve $ 1,200,000.00 

0 

f . Capital 1,000,000.00 

; ; All Companies Surplus 4,680,244.58 $  6,880,244.58 
3 The total premium income during 1951 was 

9 $523,854,063. 

; . ‘ : : LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 

H Paid to or for policyholders since organi- AINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EIN} AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 

4 ; zation, $3,743,962,155. AINA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

2 

- The Etna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every 

ub 


ee ) % 


Condensed Statements 


FETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Hartford, Connecticut Morgan B. Brainard, President 
















form of insurance and bonding protection 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES —Contioned 





NAME OF 
COMPANY 


Fund 





Aero. & Auto. inter. Ins... ..|..... 


Inter-Ine. Exch. of Chicago. . 
Inter-Ins. Exch. Auto Club... 


Lloyds Alliance 

joyds Al 

Mfrs. & Wholesaiors Ind. . 
Motor Club Ins. Assn... 
National Ins. Underwriters. _ 
National LI 

Non-Mar. Und., Lioyds, Low. 
Old Line Auto Insurance... . 
Preferred 
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Non aww 
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Total 


| Guaranty Aomitted 


Assets | 


| } | Losses | 
Incurred | 
| Unearned Surplus Net | (Including 
| Premium | to Policy- Premiums | Premiums | Adjustment 

Reserve | holders* Written Earned | Expenses) | 


Total 
Liabilities | 
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Totals—Reciprocals. . 
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* Includes Voluntary, Contingency and Special Reserves, if any. 


t Net remittance to Home Office. 











3,602,163.70 
375,395.91 
5,109,635.00 
734,776.04 
701,390.68 
155,399.22 
$10,678,760.55 


$ 1,337,965.60 
4,430,276.55 
349,714.64 

$ 6,117,956.79 


4,560,803.76 


$10,678,760.55 








The 


CENTURY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
Established 1885 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS — DECEMBER 31st, 


(As 


United States Trustee 
Bankers Trust Co., 


111 JOHN STREET * 
FIRE & ALLIED LINES 


The 


Established 1890 


1951 
Reported to New York State Insurance Department) 


Assets 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OTHER BONDS 
STOCKS 
CASH IN BANKS AND OFFICE 
PREMIUMS RECEIVABLE (Not over 90 days due) 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND OTHER ASSETS 


Liabilities 
RESERVE—For Unpaid Claims 

RESERVE—For Unearned Premiums igababbiata 
RESERVE—For Taxes and All Other Liabilities aie 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 

STATUTORY DEPOSIT 

NET SURPLUS 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$500,000.00 
867,017.74 


LAWRENCE J. TILLMAN 
United States Manager 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


New York 


e AUTOMOBILE s 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


PACIFIC COAST 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$  1.295,248.05 
50,793.46 
993,570.00 
375,369.53 
147,799.56 
61,289.75 
$2,924,070.35 


334,491.40 
1,107,569.14 

_ 114,992.07 
$1,557,052.61 


_1,367,017.74 
$2,924,070.35 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 
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YOU CHOOSE A COMPANY BECAUSE oF™ 
THE ABILITY AND AUTHORITY OF FIELDMEN 


In choosing a company to 


represent you know that the 
value of that elolsaloloiahy 
to your successful operation 
depends, in large measure 
on the men who represent the 
compeany in the field. 
Thorough training, sound experience 
olaloMMolel-to[ Loh i-e) ol-laehilale Mol italel din 
are behind every field representative 


of The American Insurance Group 


SERVICE | ABILITY AND 
10 AUTHORITY 


OF 
x AGENTS FIELDMEN 


Foch month The American w 
Present nN series, the nin 
important 


e most 
reasons why an agent 
thooses a company tc represent 
Fhese reasons are the result of 
én ale-3e)-dalonctali 


survey of over 
3.000 local agents nation-wide 
4 


LOSS PAYING ss Americar [Hon mKce Gia 
RECORD 





Newark] New Jersey 
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ANNUAL 


STATEMENTS 


1991 


Reliance Life 


The Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, had a 1951 life 
insurance in force total of $1,021,458,024, 
compared with a previous year’s total of 
$977,192,648. Total income for 1951 was 
$47,567,944, an increase of $1,609,795. 
Company assets totaled $318,100,781 at the 
close of last year, as against $300,417,753 
in 1950. 


Bankers National 


Life insurance in force with the Bankers 
National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, totaled $190,461,818 in 
1951. The 1950 figure was $172,893,610. 
Total income for the past year was $8,226,- 
574, as against $7,492,917 the previous 
year. 

Total assets for 1951 reached $37,253,216, 
compared with a 1950 amount of $33,213,- 
707. In 1951 the net rate of interest earned 
on invested assets was 3.46 per cent, a gain 
over 1950’s 3.22 per cent. New business 
written for 1951 totaled $32,616,697. The 
1950 figure was $22,811,498. Payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries was $4,313,- 
110 in 1951, and $4,155,125 the year be- 
fore. 


Colonial Life 


Total assets of $48,393,621 was reported 
by The Colonial Life Insurance Company, 
East Orange, New Jersey, an increase dur- 
ing the past year of $3,685,537. Life insur- 
ance in force amounted to $270,293,698 at 
the close of 1951, a gain of $23,862,370 
during the year. Income for the year 
amounted to $10,679,770, or 9.1 per cent 
greater than in the previous year. 


Aetna Life 


Total life insurance in force in the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut, was $10,462,000,000 at the 
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end of the past year, an increase of $1,- 
088,000,000 over 1950. Insurance in force 
in the ordinary department was $2,819,000,- 
000, an increase of $108,000,000. Insurance 
in force in the group department was 
$7,642,554,000, an increase of $980,000,000 
over 1950. 

Premium income of the company for 
1951 was $360,280,884 as against a 1950 
total of $316,948,847. Surplus amounted to 
$75,806,426, an increase of $7,392,205. 
Assets increased $163,043,212 in 1951 to 
a total of $1,975,357,742. 


North American Life 


The volume of 1951 new business pro- 
duced by the North American Life In- 
surance Company, Chicago, Illinois, was 
$23,140,941. A gain in life insurance in 
force of $11,102,742 brought the total in 
force at the close of the year to $148,- 
365,327. 

At the beginning of 1951, total assets 
amounted to $27,328,057. At the close of 
the year the assets gained 7.72 per cent 
to $29,438,942. Total payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries aggregated $1,- 
610,113. 


Phoenix Mutual 


Payments by the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 
to policyholders and beneficiaries amounted 
to $29,207,000 in 1951. New insurance paid 
for totaled $100,800,000, bringing the life 
insurance in force total to $1,167,400,000 
at the close of the past year, a gain of 
$50,100,000 over 1950. 

The company’s net interest return, be- 
fore federal income taxes, rose from 3.26 
per cent in 1950 to 3.29 per cent in 1951. 


Manufacturers Life 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, East Toronto, Ontario, Canada, had 
a new business total of $198,000,000 at the 
end of 1951. There was a gain of $134,- 


500,000 in life insurance in force to bring 
the overall in force total to $1,444,000,000 
on December 31, 1951. 

Assets of the company at year end were 
$450,000,000 of which 30 per cent were 
in the United States. New sales in the 
United States during 1951 amounted to 
over $66,000,000, a 19 per cent increase 
over 1950. 


Gulf Life 


During 1951, Gulf Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Florida, added more 
than $59,000,000 in new insurance protec- 
tion, bringing the 1951 total in force to 
$591,315,017. Assets increased $10,000,000 
during the past year to a total of $80,- 
930,556. 


Great-West Life 


Total life insurance in force with The 
Great-West Life Assurance Company, 
Winnipeg, Canada, reached $1,891,000,000 
at the end of 1951. The 1950 total was 
$1,671,014,073. 

Assets increased $28,000,000 during the 
past year and amounted to $413,000,000 
at year end. The company’s total income 
was $74,000,000, an increase of 12 per 
cent over 1950. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $34,067,546 in 1951 
compared to a 1950 total of $28,440,301. 


Provident Mutual 


A new insurance paid for total of $113,- 
583,000 was realized in 1951 by the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. In 1950 the total was 
$114,486,000. Life insurance in force at 
year end was $1,447,566,000 as against a 
1950 total of $1,398,600,000. 

Company assets at the close of the past 
year amounted to $673,339,000, a growth 
over the year of $23,111,000. The net rate 
of return on total invested assets (before 
Federal taxes) was 3.20 per cent in 1951. 


Pan-American Life 


A total of $116,198,390 of new life in- 
surance was written in 1951 by the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, a gain of 12.8 per cent 
over the 1950 amount of $103,026,529. Life 
insurance in force at the end of 1951 was 
$508,100,921, a 12.2 per cent over 1950's 
$452,985,618. 

In 1951, a 33.8 per cent gain was re- 
corded in payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries—$9,123,298. The 1950 figure 
was $6,818,311. , 

Company assets increased 9.0 per cent in 
1951 to a total of $124,688,183 compared 
with the 1950 amount of $114,437,208. The 
average rate of interest on investments 
was 3.6 per cent. 


Continental American 
Continental American Life Insurexce 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware, paid 


policyholders and beneficiaries $5,526.703 
in 1951 as against a 1950 total of $3,952, 
819. Total assets rose from a 1950 figure 
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Annual Statement 











1888-1952 





This is the Western and 
Southern’s financial report 
for 1951. It is a report of 
outstanding achievement 
of service to policyholders. 
The record increase in 
insurance in force reflects 
the excellent service 
rendered to the public by 
our Field Force. The 
Company is proud of this 
report and congratulates 
the members of the Field 
and Home Office for their 
splendid cooperation. 
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ONE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


ew Mutual Company 


December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds.,.. 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds... .......ccccsccccsscccevesceces 


Preferred Bs 6enndecsccnsscrcsccoesescccssseneanehbotadaetes 
I BO e 0 4:6 0.66: 000466058'56.0000080540004606b0cb0 eRe bONESS 
Ground RemlSs cccsccce COPE E HEHEHE EEEETE EEE EE ER EO EE EES 


Real Estate: Home Office....csccccccess 


Gas cd acccecccseccossccccscesescccccesocoeseo;;sse 
Policy Loans..... Ory VITTITELETETITITITTTTTrrriiriritrir Tree 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit in Banks......0.scccccccccceccececs 
Accrued Interest and Rents. ..........se000. PPOTTTTTITITiTTT Titre 
Life Insurance Premiums Deferred and Uncollected......seccssecees 
Siar Aaed Masts « c.00.000060000000b0ednne ee seescs cs dbesecs 


PTTITITT TTT TTT ter lk 


28,913,782.54 
18,195,522.00 
197,133,810.52 
11,042,755.20 
2,283,183.70 
2,751,215.48 
9,622,542.35 
4,226,128.82 
3,419,257.28 
5,135,366.23 
1,065,020.79 


TOTAL, cccccccccccccccccccccccedccccccccccccccccccscs $460,747 ,752.91 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve On All Policies...... 
Installment Payments, Matured Policies. ........csscecceccsesecees 
Dividends Payable to Policyholders for the Year 1952....eseseeeees 
Policy Claims in Process........sseseeees cocece 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance... 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeesee 


Accrued Taxes....... S6ndbbotberindbbae’ Cec cccccccosccecsecccccs 
Escrow Accounts and Unallocated Funds. ......cccccccccscccsceces 
Dither Ciees so 00600086000 06.0000500066 0660.60 seecce eecccccccce 


Reserve for Asset Fluctuations and Other Contingencies .......eses+ 
Reserve for Ultimate Changes in Policy Valuation Standards. . 


Surplus....... $006.000060060050006800 68 coscccecce eee 


sil aramenieneieieiab diy saees ine then tndiaaits toss oleae 


1,694,155.00 
4,538,410.00 
1,137,167.88 
2,221,968.53 
1,983,146.32 
2,349,289.13 
858,033.34 
3,600,000.00 
2,200,000.00 
32,547,191.71 





TOTAL. oo ccccccccccccccescces 


coccccccccccccccccccnccs c HMOs al FORTE 


Increase in Assets...ccecesescccsesccccsccsscecsesh 37,739,883 
Increase in INsuranee....cscccccccesccsceseesss $$ 173,655,077 


Total Insurance in Force.... 
Total Policies in Force........:. Vivir 


cncccccccccccccccccy MaMIIDAID 


4,141,455 
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Coming Through! 


As we enter 1952, our Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary Year, we are proud of every 
member of our Agency Force. They have 
kept “coming through” year after year 
with new records of production built as 
a result of specially designed policies— 
Life, Accident, Health and Hospital— 
generous commissions, and a sincere, 
friendly and interested Home Office per- 
sonnel. 


Berchet 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE « ACCIDENT ¢« HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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of $67,742,172 to a 1951 amount of $71,- 
068,336. 

Life insurance in force passed the $254,- 
000,000 mark in 1951 after starting th- 
year at $242,044,761. The net interest rate 
on invested assets increased during 1951 to 
3.25 per cent. 


Union Labor Life 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., reported an 11 per 
cent increase in total insurance in force 
over 1950. At the close of the past year, 
the company had a total of $350,810,382 in 
force. 

Total life insurance paid-for amounted 
to $38,587,746 in 1951. Ordinary totaled 
$2,794,796 and group $35,792,950. Last year 
company assets totaled $15,301,653 or 16 
per cent over the 1950 total. 

A 1951 increase of 41 per cent in total 
income brought that amount to $11,200,- 
330. Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $6,586,599 or a gain 
of 35 per cent over 1950. 


Columbian National 


Life insurance paid-for in 1951 with the 
Columbian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., amounted to over $59,- 
915,000, bringing the total life insurance 
in force to $385,493,000 at the close of the 
year. Assets in 1951 exceeded $95,757,000. 
The net yield on investments at the close 
of the past year was 3.19 per cent com- 
pared to 3.15 per cent in 1950. 


Southland Life 


During 1951, the Southland Life Insur- 

ance Company, Dallas, Texas, issued $105,- 
519,686 of new paid-for life insurance. To- 
tal life insurance in force on December 31, 
1951, amounted to $703,272,530, an _ in- 
crease of $41,000,000. 
, Company assets increased $16,860,575 to 
reach a total of $155,763,338 at the close of 
the year. The average net rate of interest 
earned on total invested funds increased 
from 3.33 per cent in 1950 to 3.70 per cent 
in 1951. 


Home Friendly 


Total assets of the Home Friendly In- 
surance Company of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md., amounted to $9,968,495 in 1951, a 
6.25 per cent increase over 1950. The net 
rate of interest earned on invested assets 
was 3.26 per cent. Life insurance in force 
increased $2,834,541 to $45,141,131, a 6.70 
per cent gain. 


Shenandoah Life 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Virginia, had a 1951 life 
insurance in force total of $378,024,920, a 
gain of $9,757,050 over the previous year. 
Assets increased $2,663,874, and at the 
year end amounted to $33,917,845. 


Northwestern National 


Life insurance in force with the Nozxth- 
western National Life Insurance Compsny, 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota, increased by $69,- 
$92,398 in 1951 to reach a total of $1,055,- 
976,608. Benefits paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries amounted to $16,279,945 in 
1951, exceeding the 1950 total by $1,764,- 
609. Total assets for 1951 amounted to 
$215,216,444 as against a 1950 total of 
$199,320,806. The net interest earned on 
invested assets was 2.94 per cent, com- 
pared with 2.86 per cent in 1950. 


Franklin Life 


At year-end, life insurance in force with 
the Franklin Life Insurance Company. 
Springfield, Illinois, reached $1,135,385,687, 
a gain of $205,352,982. Assets at the close 
of 1951 totaled $193,488,943, an increase of 
$25,903,267 or 15.5 per cent over 1950. 


Eastern Life 


Total premiums on life policies and an- 
nuity considerations for 1951 amounted to 
$1,173,379 paid in the Eastern Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, N. Y. Total 
assets aggregated $9,543,234 in 1951 as 
against $8,698,667 in 1950. Net investment 
gain was 3.07 per cent. 

Life insurance in force totaled $45,122,- 
793 in 1951 as against $42,259,444 the 
previous year, a gain in force of $2,863,349. 
New Business written for the past year 
amounted to $5,241,995. 


United States Life 


New life insurance with the United 
States Life Insurance Company in 1951 
totaled $145,000,000. Life insurance in 
force moved from a 1950 total of $426,- 
000,000 to a 1951 figure of $554,000,000. 

At the end of the past year, company 
assets stood at $49,000,000. Net interest 
earned on invested assets increased to 3.60 
per cent. 


Great Southern Life 


Assets of the Great Southern Life In- 
surance Company, Houston, Texas, totaled 
$124,310,465, an increase of $9,175,955 for 
the year. New business written amounted 
to $63,153,879, bringing the total life in- 
surance in force to $547,518,628. 


Pacific Mutual 


Policyholders and beneficiaries received 
total payments of $34,333,400 during 1951 
from the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California. Com- 
pany assets increased from $395,931,782 
at the close of 1950 to $417,180,522 on 
December 31, 1951. Capital and surplus 
totaled $14,987,165 at year’s end. 

Life insurance in force aggregated $1,- 
208,615,015 for the year. New life business 
totaled $195,955,365 for the year. The com- 
pany achieved a net interest rate earned 
of 3.23 per cent, a figure .03 per cent 
above the comparable rate earned in 1950. 


Ohio State Life 


_ As of December 31, 1951, life insurance 
i ‘oree in the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, was $234,881,- 
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PROVIDENT PROGRESS 
During 1951 


Life Insurance in Force gained . . $124,253,208.00 





Accident and Health Premium 
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Another good year built on specially designed Provident plans and an 
outstanding field organization to sell them. We extend our congratulations 
on this 1951 production record to all Provident producers and brokers 
in 44 states and Canada. 
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24 and assets $60,117,742. Capital, sur- 
plus and voluntary contingency funds 
amounted to $6,175,827. 

The gain in insurance in force was $14,- 
978,587 and the increase in assets $4,633,- 
913. Surplus and voluntary contingency 
funds increased $661,903. New paid-for 
production amounted to $28,364,606. 


Reserve Life 


Reserve Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Texas, ended 1951 with total assets 
of $20,112,726 and total life insurance in 
force of $51,454,370. Income for the year 
aggregated $32,570,251. Capital was in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Pilot Life 


A gain of over $46,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force brought the total at the end 
of 1951 to $580,000,000 in the Pilot Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. Assets of the company increased 
to $89,000,000, a gain of $8,870,000. Total 
capital funds, including capital and sur- 
plus, amounted to $12,700,000 in 1951, 
an increase of $1,500,000. For each $100 
of liabilities, the company has $116.62 in 
assets. 

Payments to policyholders and _bene- 
ficiaries last year totaled more than $7,- 
000,000, exceeding 1950 payments by 
$1,000,000. The increase in premium in- 
come for 1951 amounted to $2,541,690, 
bringing the year’s total premium income 
to $18,255,878. 

The net rate of interest earned on in- 
vested assets increased to 3.89 per cent. 


Kansas City Life 


Assets of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo., totaled 
$253,879,281 in 1951, representing a gain 
during the year of $15,553,980. Life insur- 
ance in force at the close of 1951 aggre- 
gated $891,360,030. 

Contingency funds and surplus were in- 
creased to $11,844,931, bringing the total 
of capital and surplus funds to $15,844,931. 


Home Life of WN. Y. 


Total amount of new business written in 
1951 by the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., was $129,287,347. 
At the end of 1951, life insurance in force 
totaled $994,198,061. The net increase for 
the year was $83,114,196 or 9 per cent. 

Assets of the company amounted to 
$253,050,074 at year end, an increase of 
$14,693,506 or 6 per cent over 1950. Sur- 
plus and contingency reserve funds in- 
creased from $13,237,398 to $14,079,293. 
The net rate of interest earned on invested 
assets was 3.30 per cent in 1951, as com- 
pared with a 1950 rate of 3.15 per cent. 


National Life and Accident 


Gain in life insurance in force at The 
National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tennessee, was over 
$322,000,000, bringing total life insurance 
in force to $2,891,772,678. The company 
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paid to policyholders and beneficiaries a 
total of $54,000,000. 

Increase in assets for the year was about 
$40,000,000, bringing total assets to slightly 
more than $388,000,000. 


North American Reassurance 


New business paid for in 1951 at North 
American Reassurance, New York, N. Y., 
totaled $110,242,500. Increase in insurance 
in force for 1951 was $48,142,100, bring- 
ing the total amount of insurance in force 


to $484,528,100. 


State Mutual 


New individual life insurance written at 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
Worcester, Mass., amounted to $117,776,- 
888 in 1951. Premium income was $44,- 
726,738 and total income was $56,727,745. 

Group insurance sales amounted to $176,- 
201,768. Individual life insurance in force 
totaled $1,153,169,694. Combined insurance 
in force now exceeds a billion and three- 
quarter dollars. 

Assets increased $29,915,525 to a total 
of $411,490,620. Net interest earned before 
Federal taxes was 3.35 per cent, com- 
pared to 3.27 per cent in 1950. 

Payments to policyholders and_bene- 
ficiaries during 1951, including death claims 
of $10,787,220, amounted to $24,599,519, 
nearly three million more than last year. 
Total surplus at the end of the year was 
$16,889,644. 


Union Central 


New business at the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
amounted to $131,679,240, an increase of 
1l per cent over 1950. Life insurance in 
force increased $44,727,435 and now 
amounts to $1,479,429,823. Of this in- 


Life Insurance Investments 


follow Pattern of Economy, as 
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crease, group accounted for $13,260,459; 
ordinary business, $31,466,976. 

Assets increased $16,962,323 and now 
total $659,432,580. 


Washington National 


As of December 31, 1951, the Washing- 
ton National Insurance Company, Evanston, 
Illinois, had assets of $146,459,109, an 
increase of $12,080,776, or 9 per cent. 
Surplus to policyholders increased to $3],- 
063,429. 

Life insurance in force amounted to 
$717,348,967, an increase of $57,807,662, 
nearly 9 per cent. Total premium income 
was $45,659,125, an increase of almost 10 
per cent. Benefits paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries during the past year 
amounted to $19,816,073, an increase of 
more than 12% per cent. 


Monarch Life 


At the Monarch Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., life insurance in 
force reached a total of $182,724,194, an 
increase of 13 per cent over 1950. Pay- 
ments to policyholders in the Health and 
Accident Division totaled $5,193,126. Pay- 
ments to policyholders in the Life Divi- 
sion were $1,041,434. 

Assets increased $4,437,810, or 15.2 per 
cent, during 1951. The reserves and lia- 
bilities increased during the year by $3,- 
693,763, or 15.5 per cent. 

The assets of the company exceeded the 
obligations by $6,226,705, or 13.6 per cent 
more than on December 31, 1950. With 
assets of $33,686,356 to $27,459,651 of 
reserves and other obligations, the com- 
pany has $122.68 of assets for each $100 
of liabilities. 

Gross rate of return from all invested 
assets rose from 3.15 per cent in 1950 to 
3.29 per cent in 1951. 


Atlantic Life 


Life insurance in force at Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
increased to $268,614,795 during 1951. This 
represented a gain of $18,021,886 over the 
previous year’s figures. 

An increase of more than $3,800,000 
brought the company’s assets to a level in 
excess of $65,900,000. Surplus was in- 
creased by $408,693, bringing the capital, 
contingency reserves, and surplus account 
to an amount in excess of $4,646,000 at 
the close of 1951. 

A total of $4,065,259 was paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. 


The Mutual Benefit 


Total assets of The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., were 
$1,358,383,260 at the end of 1951, a gein 
of $58,935,567 over 1950. The interest rate 
of 3.16 per cent earned on investments in 
1951 indicates an increase of 0.11 per ceat 
over the 1950 rate. 

Payments to policyholders and beve- 
ficiaries together with dividend paymer's, 
totaled $70,280,730, an increase of $1,153, 
615 over 1950’s payments. Surplus .- 
creased $3,415,232 to a total of $44,50’,- 
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BRIEF FACTS 


from our 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


* Insurance in Force......... $268,614,795 
Increase of $18,021,886 


I ioc, tcnisartane aeeenaee $65,986,829.47 
Increase of $3,837,855.35 


* Payments to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries ...... $4,065,259.48 
Increase of $691,230.10 


* Capital, Surplus, and 
Special Reserves ....... $4,646, 138.97 
Increase of $408,693.13 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1900 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Fifty-Eighth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $176,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $77,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $212,700,000 . . . The 
State Life offers Splendid Agency 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities — for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
A Murvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpzp 1894 
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MORE AND MORE AND MORE... 


. . . Insurance eyes are looking towards 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are you a Policyholder? 
Are you a Prospect? 
Are you an Agent? 


Then you must know more about this Com- 
pany’s healthy progress: 


Insurance In Force— 
December 31, 1951 
Up 11% over 1950 


Assets— 
December 31, 1951 


$350,810,382 


Up 16% over 1950 $15,301,653 
Paid to Policyholders and 

Beneficiaries during 1951 

Up 35% over 1950 $6,586,599 


BETTER AND BETTER AND BETTER... 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


<00 East 70th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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HIGHLIGHTS e 1951 
Insurance in Force ......... $580,791,615 
I ico wes aici eat ek aoe 89,096,875 
Payments to Policyholders 

Since Organization ........ 70,362,495 
Interest Paid on Funds Left 
Cn WE 3h TCD. AG 4% 


Ordinary * Weekly Premium 
Monthly Premium ¢ Group Life, 
Accident and Health * Group, 
Family and Individual Hospitalization 


Pile Life J, Ca nfrany 
PILOT TO PROTECTION SINCE 1903 
0. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT * GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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114, a gain of 8 per cent as compared 
with a 4 per cent increase in liabilities. 

New insurance for the year amounted 
to $258,987,126, an increase of $6,058,908 
over 1950. Life insurance in force totaled 
$3,098,126,726 at the end of 1951. Income 
from premiums paid by policyholders was 
$108,655,649, an increase of $4,729,374 
over 1950. 


Occidental Life of California 


Occidental Life Insurance Company of 
California, Los Angeles, California, closed 
1951 with *$3,265,853,972 of life insurance 
in force, a:19 per cent gain over the pre- 
vious year. Ordinary in force increased 





16 per cent to $1,998,139,519, while group 
in force climbed 24 per cent to reach 
$1,267,714,453. 

Accident and Sickness premiums paid 
the company reached a record $25,401,011 
for a 58 per cent increase over 1950. 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
gained 35.87 per cent to $42,741,965. Total 
new paid life business was $630,440,490. 

Assets of the company grew $37,500,895 
to bring total assets to $316,595,959. Sur- 
plus increased from $26,405,723 to $29,- 
080,074. 


Manhattan Life 


New paid-for business in The Manhattan 








“I keep telling my men: ‘The business is there if you just go out 
after it!” 


SOMETHING'S MISSING 
IN THIS CARTOON 


You can see a soaring production chart in the cartoon 
and read a “how I do it” in the caption, but these things 
don’t begin to tell the whole story. 


For example, there’s nothing about the thorough organiz- 


ing job the Agency Manager has to do to improve his own 
efficiency; there’s nothing either about the careful selecting 
our Agency Manager does in building his sales force; nothing 
about the long hours of training that make his salesmen 
qualified Bankerslifemen; not a word indicates that many 
of his Bankers/ifemen are career life underwriters who have 
completed three Home Office schools and other professional 
training. 

No sir, the story is not complete until. you discover the 
things that make the sales chart skyrocket. 


When you do investigate, you learn more about the train- 
ing and leadership that make the typical Bankers/ifeman the 
kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 
worker or competitor. 


COMPANY 
1OWA 


BANKERS 
DES MOINES, 
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Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., 
totaled $64,551,127, a gain of 34 per cent 
over the 1950 volume. At year’s end, life 
insurance in force stood at $297,426,641, 
a gain of 17.5 per cent. 

Admitted assets reached $67,713,248 at 
the end of 1951, an increase of 11 per 
cent. Premium income during 1951 vas 
$11,680,215. Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries was $4,932,864. The average 
size policy sold, including juveniles, rose 
from $6,430 in 1950 to $6,724 in 1951. 


New York Life 


Assets of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y., totaled $5,092,- 
877,631 at the close of the past year com- 
pared with $4907,729,002 at the end of 
1950. 

The company reported total 1951 income 
of $597,343,050. Life insurance in force at 
the end of 1951 amounted to $10,918,501,- 
109, under 4,027,296 policies. Sales of new 
individual life insurance during the past 
year amounted to $877,741,900. 

Payments to policyholders and _bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $247,969,191 in 1951, 
an increase of $13,082,417. The amount 
set aside for dividend payments to policy- 
holders in 1952 totaled $59,322,062. 

Unassigned surplus amounted to $314, 
605,463 at the end of the year as against 
a previous total of $302,812,212. 


National Life of Vermont 


In 1951, the National Life Insurance 
Company, Montpelier, Vermont, realized a 
growth in assets of $30,657,146, bringing 
the overall total to $483,477,029. The com- 
pany paid in benefits to policyholders and 
beneficiaries $29,735,925. Amount of new 
insurance sold totaled $129,339,226. 

Life insurance in force rose to a total 
of $1,220,252,641. Reserves were increased 
$23,339,280 to a total of $406,615,628. 


+ Surplus was boosted $1,989,746 to $23,- 


911,942. The net interest earned before 
federal taxes was 3.43 per cent. 


Franklin Life 


Life insurance in force at the end of 
1951 totaled $1,135,385,687 at the Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois. Assets increased $25,903,266, to a 
total of $193,488,943. Surplus funds were 
increased by $2,000,000 to a total of 
$12,000,000. 

Premium income for 1951 amounted to 
$40,827,516. Benefits paid during the year 
totaled $9,874,100, while total disburse- 
ments aggregated $25,685,775. 


Mutual Life of N. Y. 


Operations of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y., resulted in a 
net gain of $27,048,100 in 1951. Out of 
the net gain, $6,282,800 was added to 
surplus and $20,765,300 was set aside for 
dividends. Total surplus at year’s end was 
$191,579,800. 

Benefits to policyholders and_ bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $125,798,600 last year, 
or $4,298,700 more than in 1950. New life 


insurance issued in 1951 amounted tt | 
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$2 9,014,000. Life insurance in force was 
$4,515,723,500 at the close of 1951, com- 
pared with $4,418,624,900 in 1950. 

Gross yield on all investments was 3.34 
per cent in 1951, up from the 3.21 per 
ceri the year before. Net yield after de- 
ducting Federal income taxes and invest- 
ment expenses was 2.89 per cent as against 
a 1950 yield of 2.84 per cent. 


United Life and Accident 


New life insurance sold during 1951 at 
United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Concord, New Hampshire, totaled 
$17,522,924, bringing the total life insur- 
ance in force to $126,179,914. This was 
an increase of $10,180,492 over the pre- 
vious year. 

Assets increased $1,491,426, to make a 
total of $26,485,368, and surplus increased 
$89,491. 


Metropolitan Life 


The issue of ordinary insurance by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y., in 1951 was $1,996,- 
057,412, as compared with a 1950 aggre- 
gate of $1,793,259,889. The industrial issue 
of $751,190,985 was 4 per cent higher than 
the previous year’s $719,005,038. Group 
insurance for 1951 totaled $753,054,029. 
Total new business amounted to $3,500,- 
302,426. 

Payments to policyholders and _bene- 
ficiaries totaled $923,817,463, a gain of 
over $69 million. The 1951 payments in- 
cluded $312,294,281 in death claim pay- 
ments; $146,904,104 in matured endow- 
ments; $141,152,470 in accident and health 
and disability payments, $33,610,290 in 
annuity payments. 

Total life insurance in force amounted 
to $48.511,523,474, an increase of $3,086,- 
669,572 during the year. This total was 
made up of $23,188,122,756, ordinary; 
$10,693,315,787, industrial; $14,630,084,931, 
group. 

At the close of 1951, company assets 
stood at $10,900,906,184. The amount set 
aside for future payments to policyholders 
was $9,284,635,384. A surplus of $632,- 
836,253 represented 6.2 per cent of the 
total liabilities. 


Penn Mutual 


During 1951, almost $82,000,000 was paid 
in benefits to policyowners and _bene- 
ficiaries of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Life in- 
surance in force totaled $3,045,382,545 at 
the end of the year. New business for 
1951 aggregated $275,043,199. Company 
assets reached a total of $1,344,779,290, 
an increase of $45,172,633. The net rate 
of interest earned on assets was 3.10 per 
cent, 


Guardian Life 


Total new paid for business in The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, New York, N. Y., for 1951, 
amounted to $116,026,000. Life insurance 
in force rose to $971,290,000, an increase 
of $72,459,000 over the 1950 figure. 


Income from all sources ih 1951 totaled 
$46,233,000, almost 4 per cent greater than 
the 1950 income. Investment income rose 
to $10,876,000, representing a net return 
of 3.21 per cent compared with 3.05 per 
cent in 1950. 

Benefits paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $16,375,000, a 6 per 
cent increase over 1950. Dividends 
amounted to $3,316,000. 

Net earnings for the year 1951 amounted 
to $4,939,000, down slightly from the 1950 
total of $5,377,000. Total assets increased 
nearly 6 per cent during the year to $316,- 
934,000. 


American Mutual 


The American Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, put in force 
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Payments to Policyholders............ 
New Life Insurance................. 
Total Life Insurance in Force.......... 


All three are all-time highs! 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business only through General Agencies 
located in 40 states and the District of Columbia 1868 


$21,822,754 of new life insurance during 
1951. Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the past year amounted to 
$2,361,712. Assets totaled $43,141,882 at 
the end of the year. 

Surplus funds were raised to $2,837,565 
in 1951, giving the company a ratio of 
$107.04 in assets to each $100.00 of lia- 
bilities. Net interest returned on invested 
assets during the past year averaged 3.31 
per cent. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life insurance in force in the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass., totaled $3,373,293,150 
at the end of 1951. The year’s increase 
was $211,093,889., 

Last year the amount of $99,002,498 





| 


1951 Financial Report | 


Ours shows a lot of fine figures. For instance: 


$34,333,400 
$195,955,365 ‘ 
$1,208,616,015 ’ 
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INSURANCE? SURE! 


But put it in my own company — 


THE I. C. T. GROUP! 


Over 125,000 members of the American Federation of Labor 
own the I.C.T. Group, either as individuals or through their 
unions. And they’re placing their insurance with their own 
Group to make it t 

America. 


e fastest-growing insurance group in 


The I. C. T. Group 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF TEXAS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF TEXAS 


CONTINENTAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE CORP. 


OWNED BY MEMBERS OF THE A.FOFL. 


Dallas, Texas 
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was paid to policyholders and beneficiaries. 
The sum of $15,978,498 was set aside for 
payment of dividends. 

Combined ordinary and group sales to- 
taled $349,821,672 in 1951, an increase of 
$1,953,773 over 1950. Total assets at the 
end of the year were $1,471,844,452, an 
increase of $76,615,488. Surplus at the 
close of 1951 amounted to $86,451,642, or 
almost 6 per cent of the total assets. 

The net rate of interest earned on com- 
pany assets during 1951 was 3.26 per cent. 
The rate in 1950 was 3.16 per cent. 


Republic National 


New insurance issued and revived in the 
Republic National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, amounted to $33,- 
185,865 in 1951. Total life insurance in 
force increased to $359,087,816. 

A gain in assets of $2,867,167 brought 
total assets to $54,704,574 at the end of 
the year. Total premium income was $9,- 
578,479, of which $6,627,404 was paid on 
life policies; $2,951,074 on accident and 
health contracts. The sum of $5,858,339 
was disbursed to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries on 1951 claims. 


Volunteer State Life 


New life insurance written in the Vol- 
unteer State Life Insurance Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, amounted to $31,- 
105,616 in 1951, an increase of 24.3 per 
cent over 1950. Life insurance in force 
totaled $192,872,300 at year end, an in- 
crease of more than $22,000,000. 


John Hancock 


Assets of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., showed 
an increase of 9.46 per cent in 1951 reach- 
ing a total of $3,240,065,173. Obligations 
and contingency reserves stood at $3,007,- 
401,419 and general surplus was $232,- 
663,754. 

A gain in life insurance in force of 
$978,736,282 for 1951 brought the total 
amount in force to $12,390,254,289. The 
amount paid to or set aside for policy- 
holders and beneficiaries totaled $495,881,- 
785 at the close of the year. Total income 
for 1951 showed a 9.7 per cent gain in 
reaching $591,203,395. 

The average net rate of interest earned 
on total invested funds increased during 
the year from 3.00 per cent to 3.08 per 
cent. Dividend distribution for 1952 was 
set at $45,742,736. 


Provident Life & Accident 


A gain of more than $124,000,000 of life 
insurance in force for 1951 was recorded 
by the Provident Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
The total was $889,277,774. Accident and 
health premiums totaled $33,784,242 for 
the year, a gain of $5,529,920 over 1950. 


Fidelity Mutuai 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., had $74,742,- 
598 new business acquired during 1951, a 
6.9 per cent gain over 1950. Total life in- 








surance in force stood at $707,213,985 at 
year end. 


Equitable Society 


Total life insurance in force in The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Nev 
York, N. Y., amounted to $17,103,975,34i 
in 1951. New business written during the 
year totaled $1,200,000,000. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during 1951 amounted to $423,- 
742,000. Dividend payments totaled $95, 
071,000. 


Jefferson Standard 


Assets of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, at the end of 1951 totaled $296, 
177,226. Sales of new insurance during the 
past year amounted to $127,150,721. 

Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries totaled $13,306,294. Life insurance in 
force aggregated $1,038,000,000 at the end 
of the year. A net interest rate of 4.40 per 
cent was realized in 1951. 


New England Mutual 


The New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Mass., reporied 
1951 total assets. at $1,254,447,264 as 
against a previous year figure of $1,170,- 
340,083. In 1951, $336,342,231 of new life 
insurance was purchased in the company. 

A gain of $211,950,572 of life insurance 
in force over the past year brings the total 


in force figure to $3,134,502,996. The net 





HOME FRIENDLY INSURANCE COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


oe Stent 


FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1951 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Treasury Bonds......... $1,365,000.00 Statutory Life Insurance Reserve...... $6,599,217.44 
Foreign Government Bonds............ 319,609.46 Health and Accident Industrial Insur- 
State Authority and Provincial Bonds.. 572,081.14 ance Reserve .......++++++++eeeeees 5,701.78 
City and County Bonds................ 226,092.06 Contingency Reserve for Health and Ac- 
Bridge Rev. and Rev. Authority Bonds. . 847,878.52 cident Industrial Insurance .......... 20,000.00 
Industrial Bonds .............eeseees 498,678.00 | Death Claims in Settlement........... 87,679.80 
EEE, scncdrcccecsescsvoegs 321,090.53 Premiums Paid in Advance............ 67,413.33 
Public Utility Bonds...............0++ 8.160,175.60 | Estimated Federal and State Taxes Pay- inne 
Stock—Preferred and Capital.......... 789,184.00 a tery auetee ter menaierinne +e) peyan gt 
First Mortgages on Real Estate........ 1,446,542.59 Other Liabilities sechstaicle he eine 51'889.40 
a wea a a eres 255,926.20 Reserves for Industrial Special Bonus. . 40,000.00 
— ome ce . — 4 _—_ Dividends Declared or Accumulated. ... 116,051.56 
Depreciation Deducted ... 133,724.57 174,174.90 “ate Homma 
Cash in Office and Banks eee ee ee ey 303,720.57 Contingent Reserve for Mortality and F 
Interest Due and Accrued............- 69,827.83 Asset Fluctuations ...............: 925,000.00 
Other Assets .........-+seeeeeeeesees 118,513.34 eh RTE hachkoosnice 1,981,434.69 
Total Admitted Assets........ $9,968,494.74 Total Liabilities ............. $9,968,494.74 


Norge: Bonds valued on amortized basis. Stocks valued on actual market basis December 31, 1951 as prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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rate of return on investments was 3.37 per 
cent at the close of 1951. 


Columbus Mutual 


New business in 1951 amounted to $46,- 
170,608 in The Columbus Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Columbus, Ohio, a 22 
per cent increase over 1950. There was a 
$30,341,645 net gain in insurance in force 
bringing the insurance in force total to 
$304,164,470. 

The net interest rate earned on invested 
assets was 3.46 per cent in 1951. Assets 
totaled $89,280,268 at year end, an in- 
crease over the year of $5,883,501. 


Berkshire Life 

Total assets of the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company, Pittsfield, Mass., in- 
creased $7,187,000 during the past year to 
reach $132,000,000. Last year the company 
sold $40,621,000 in new insurance to bring 
the life insurance in force total to ap- 
proximately $400,000,000. 

Dividend payments increased $122,000 
over 1950 to a total of $1,034,699. Com- 


pany income for 1951 was about $17,014.- - 


000. Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries last year were close to $7,000,000. 


The Travelers 


In The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, life insurance in 
force at the end of 1951 totaled $11,387,- 
000,000, consisting of $7,452,000,000 group 
insurance and $3,934,000,000 other than 
group. The in force total at the end of 
1950 was $10,517,000,000. 

Total assets of The Travelers Insurance 
Company reached $2,100,476,257 at the 
close of 1951. In 1951 the net rate of inter- 
est on investments was 3.21 per cent prior 
to Federal taxes. This compares with a 
rate of 3.10 per cent in 1950 and 3.07 per 
cent in 1949, 

Dividends paid to stockholders amounted 
to $5,600,000. The increase for the year 
in surplus was $5,584,930 and in special 
reserve $245,021. 


Life of Virginia 

Total assets of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia, in- 
creased $20,631,586 in 1951, bringing the 
overall total at year end to $277,956,902. 
Life insurance in force increased $91,224,- 
668, to a total of $1,369,042,580. 


Life of Georgia 

‘otal life insurance in force at year end 
for the Life Insurance Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia, was $821,964,811, a gain 
over the year of $90,805,000. Assets in- 
creased $10,839,500 to $66,757,955. Pay- 
merts to policyholders and beneficiaries 
amounted to $9,333,404 at the close of the 
year, a gain of $1,265,783 over 1950. 


Western and Southern 


Life insurance in force increased $173,- 
655.077 in The Western and Southern Life 
Insirance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
bringing the in force total at the end of 
195i to $2,358,715,239. Assets amounted to 
$46°,747,753 at the close of the year, an 











increase of $37,739,883 over 1950. Surplus 
to policyholders was $32,547,192 at the 
close of the year. 





The Prudential 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, New Jersey, reported a 


s. 13 total life insurance in force total of $36,- 
Philadelphia Life 302,673,000 in 1951, an increase of $2,201,- 
With life insurance purchases during 030,000 over the year. New business writ- 
1951 amounting to $34,434,347, life insur- ten in 1951 amounted to $3,706,220,000. 
ance in force with the Philadelphia Life A total of $690,899,000 was paid to pol- 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Penn- icyholders and beneficiaries in 1951, as 
sylvania, amounted to $162,063,687, an in- against $646,292,000 in 1950. 
crease of $21,782,095, or 16 per cent. Dur- The company’s balance sheet at the close 


ing 1951, $1,706,693 was paid to policy- of 1951 showed total assets of $9,536,879,- 
holders and beneficiaries. Company assets 646. The 1950 figure was $8,924,379,362. 

















increased 10.6 per cent to $29,026,621. In 1951, net over-all rate of return on 
There was a 3.34 per cent rate of interest company investments was 3.08 per cent as 
earned on invested assets in 1951. compared with 3.03 per cent in 1950. 
# | 
an 
The real test of the worth q 
of a sickness and accident 
policy comes at claim time. 4 
So the right kind of claim , | 
service is all-important. 
As a leader in the 
non-cancellable disability field, 
we invite comparisons of benefits . .. of premiums . . . of ; 
service. But we especially welcome your attention to the 
manner in which we treat the policyholder. } 
THE haul > La 
INSURANCE YCOMPANY 
WORCESTER - MASSACHUSETTS 
Frank t. Marringlon .... 2... 6050. ... President 4 
Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 
t 
NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE ¢ GROUP 
Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 
t = anette 
| ee 








TRACTION §@ 


The life insurance salesman who succeeds in finding “a Mi 


i track to run on” has won half his battle—but only half. 
a 










An equally difficult part of his job lies in keeping on 
schedule with his production timetable. 

Attractive sales packages designed for prospects in all 
income classes furnish solid traction to help Home Life 
agents make the grade to superior heights of 
achievement and professional satisfaction. 
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rPHE importance of Life insurance and its re- 
Tistionship to the lives of the people of the 
United States and Canada cannot effectively be 
portrayed by figures in a balance sheet. Cold 
igures can never adequately show human needs 
and their fulfillment. It is important, therefore, 
to try to interpret these figures in terms of the 
millions of people they represent and the mil- 
lions who benefit by the use of the services 
rendered by the Company and its Agents. The 
Metropolitan was serving 33,373,000 Life in- 
surance policyholders at the close of the year. 


The personal phases of Life insurance—for 
it is a highly personal business—are highlighted 
daily by dramatic instances. Sometimes they are 
so unusual as to give special emphasis to the 
part our business plays in the life of the United 
States and Canada. The following quotation 
from a letter from the son of a deceased policy- 
holder, requesting the return of a policy on 
which claim had been paid, tells with simple 
sincerity a moving story of a Life insurance 
policy, of the son’s relationship with his father, 
and of a sound process of economic and social 
education: 


More Protection for More People 


Report to Metropolitan Policyholders for 1951 


“This policy . . . has for me possibly a 
greater sentimental value than it would have 
cash value . . . For you to understand this, you 
would have to know the years of close rela- 
tionship and confidence that existed between 
my father and me. When I was a small boy, 
he would take me with him to his safety de- 
posit vault . . . Always he stressed to me the 
importance of his insurance policy, how this 
piece of paper would some day have a cash 
value that might tide the family over in an 
emergency .. . Time has passed . . . but the 
sentimental worth of this piece of paper is 
constant in my thinking . . . I have always 
been told that business, especially Big Busi- 
ness, is hard and cold and rigid, but | know 
that this is not so, because business is made up 
of people. People with hearts and souls and 
loved ones, and people who have lost loved 
ones, and some who possibly think and feel 
the same way that I do.” 


We were, of course, pleased to grant this 
unusual request. 


The record sum of $924,000,000 was paid in 
benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries during 


1951. This included payments of $141,000,000 on 
more than 1,250,000 claims (five times ten years 
ago) for Accident and Health and Disability 
benefits. A new high was also reached in Life 
insurance in force—$48,512,000,000, a gain of 
more than $3,000,000,000 over 1950. 


More people than ever were protected last 
year by Metropolitan Accident and Health in- 
surance. As the year closed, the Company had 
in force 3,270,000 policies or certificates pro- 
viding weekly indemnity for disability of 
$86,000,000 per week. Hospital, Surgical or 
Medical Expense benefits were provided by 
2,744,000 policies or certificates. 


Another significant development during the 
year was the introduction of Extended Medical 
Coverage through Group insurance to protect 
people against abnormal hospital, surgical, and 
medical expense that might exhaust a family’s 
entire savings. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
President 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1951 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds ° 
U. S. Governm ment 


'$2,289,608,948,99 


$7,692,216,940.58 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Statutory Policy Reserves 
This amount, which is determined i in accordance with legal 


$9,284,635,384.00 


Canadian Government 174,292,067.10 requirements, together with future premiums and reserve 
Provincial and Municipal 67,686,151.19 interest, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy 
Railroad ‘ 600,924,947.28 benefits. ° 
Public Utility . . 1,426,156,349.76 Polic i 3 
y Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 615,163,380.00 

Industrial and Miscellaneous - 3,012,453,404.33 Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
Bonds of the Company’ s housing develop- . and other payments, and dividends left with the Company 

ment corporations ee 121,095,071.93 by beneficiaries and policyholders to be paid to them in 

Stocks . , future years. 

All but $16, 499, 331. 67 are preferred or r guaranteed. Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 170,404,842.55 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
On urban properties 
On farms 


'$1,745,033,573.75 
145,926,424.65 


Real Estate (after decrease by oe of $16,400,000.00 


1,890,959,998.40 


Set aside for payment in 1952 to those policyholders eligible 


to receive them. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 


48,734,247.68 


Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported to the Company. 





in the aggregate) 299,649,990.00 Other Policy Obligations 71,057,118.70 
Housing projects and other real estate ac- Including premiums received in advance and special r reserves 
quired for investment . $265,200,536.96 for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 
Properties for Company use 45,070,016.26 5 269.5 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- Taxes Accrued (Payable in 1952) 45,209,538.00 
debtedness (of which $3,184,671.89 is Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 9,000,000.00 
under contract of sale) . . 2. « 5,779,436.78 All Other Obligations . 25,805,419.38 
Loans on Policies 447,060,539.27 TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . « $10,268,069,930.31 


Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 
Cash and Bank Deposits 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 

'OTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


162,302,812.57 
Special! Surplus Funds 
149,471,380.68 


90, 153,625.90 


. $10,900,906, 1 184, 07 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
$103,883,000.00 
. §28,953,253.76 
632,836,253.76 
. $10,900,906, 184.07 


NOTE — Assets amounting to $513,921,526.32 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 


Other Obligations” are $25,737,597.38. 


COPYRIGHT 1952-—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


“Statutory Policy Reserves” are $9,284,703,206.00, and “‘All 





Gentlemen: 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send mea copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1951. 











NAME 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
STREET. 
Home Ofrice: 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 
Paciric Coast HEAD OFFICE: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. CITY ee 


STATE__ 
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Virginia 
Lincoln Income Life, Kentucky. . 


Ivania 
Lincoln Liberty, Nebraska... .. 


, South Dakota 


idwestern United Life, Ind... . 


OF COMPANY 
ntral Life and Accident, Ky. 


NAME AND LOCATION 
Life, Missouri. . 

Home Mutual, Kentucky 
Benefit Life, New Jersey 
Life of New York . 

Guardian, Wisconsin . 


Fidelity. —, 


diand Mutual Life, Ohio... . 
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Guardian Life of America, New York. ... 
National Life and Accident, Tennessee 


National Old Line Life, Arkansas. 
Palmetto State Life, South Carolina... 


National Public Service, Wash......... 
National Reserve Life, Kansas......... 
Nebraska National Life, Nebr....... 


Pacific Mutual, California......... 
Pacific National, Utah 


Jefferson Standard Life, N.C........ 
Lincoin Mutual, Nebraska... ... 
Lincoin National, Indiana és 
Loyal Protective, Massachusetts . 
Lutheran Mutual Life, lowa..... 
Manhattan Life, New York...... 
Manhattan Mutual, Kansas ee 
Maryland Life, Maryland ...... 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York... .. 
Metropolitan Mutual Assur... .. . . 
Monumental Life, Maryland... . 


Guardian International, Texas.......... 
Jackson Mutual, IWlinois............. 
Jefferson National, indiana.......... 


Life and Casualty, Te: 


fe, 
Lafayette Life, Indiana . 
Liberty National, Ala... 


Kansas Ci 
Kentucky 
Kentuck 
Knights 
Mutua’ 
Nationa 
Nationa 


M 
M 
M 
M 


New England Mutual, Massachusetts 
New World Life, Washington... .. 
Old Life, Oklahoma........ 
ol oc National Life, Washington 


Ohi Life eee 
Old American Life, Washington. .. . 
Old Republic Credit, Ilinois....... 


Old Line Life, Wisconsin 


New York Life, New York ..... 
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POINTS o INTEREST 


FROM OUR 1951 REPORT 
k ok 


New insurance sold (All-time high) $ 349,821,672 
Insurance in force (All-time high) $3,373,293,150 


7 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
$72,260,112, or a working day 
average of $287,889 


* 
Net rate of interest earned on total invested funds was 3.26% 
* 
Increase in Assets . . . . . . .« $ 76,615,488 
Increase in Surplus Funds. . . . .$ 3,849,646 
Increase in Insurance in Force . . . $211,093,889 
* 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries since organization 


$1,557,100,000 of which $390,879,000 was dividends 
* 


Every working day in 1951 over 1,500 income checks were for- 
warded to policyholders and beneficiaries from matured life 
insurance policies and annuities and for disability benefits. 
Payments of this type for the past two years were: 

1950 362,958 checks for $29,807,167 
1951 378,203 checks for $32,355,389 


* 
Progress during the past four years 1948-1951 

End of Liabilities 

Year Assets and Reserves Surplus Funds 
1948 $1,234,396,623 $1,165,433,055 $68,963,568 
1949 1,312,915,311 1,237,962,482 74,952,829 
1950 1,395,228,964 1,312,626,967 82,601,997 
1951 1,471,844,452 1,385,392,809 86,451,643 


A copy of our 100th Annual Report will be mailed on request 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Owned by its policyholders — operated for them 


Now In Our Second Century of Service 
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676,418,257 | 11,015,969,945 | 35,202.203,923 259,540,308,613 | 20,001,600.584 
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68,086, 121,548 eo 8,812,921,860 aa 4 








NAME AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY 





Professional and Business Men’s, Colorado 
Unity Mutual Life & Accident, California 


Security Life 
Security Mutual 


Reliance Life, Pennsylvania... 

Reliance Mutual, Illinois... .. . . 

Republic National Life, Texas 

Reserve Life, Texas........... 

Rio Grande National, Texas 
and 

Security Mutual, New York 


Presbyterian Minister’s Fund, Penna. 
Quaker Chty Lie, Pennsylvania. 
lable Missouri......... 


Philadelphia United Life, Pennsylvania 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Connecticut . 
Pilgrim Health and Life, Georgia 

Pilot Life, North Carolina ‘sane 


Postal Life, New York............ 


World insurance Company, Nebraska... . 


eee 


Wisconsin National Life, Wisconsin... . 
Woodmen Central Life, Nebraska........ 


Western and Southern Life, Ohio 
Western Life, Montana.......... 


Western States Life, North Dakota 
Wisconsin Life, Wisconsin 


Washington National, lilinois. . . 
West Coast Life, California... . 
Western National, Texas... .. 
Western Reserve, Texas. 


Webster Life, lowa... 


Totals (303 Companies)............... 





c—Includes $3,178,649 credit. 


b—Includes $3,178,649 credit. 


a—Accident & Health business transacted through Accident & Liability Dept. 


159 
f—Includes $5,931,672 credit. 


account had capital paid up of $1,000,000 and unassigned surplus of 


d—The surpluses of all depts., except surplus balance of $3,257,225 for exclusive use of participating department are carried in corporate accounts as of Dec. 31, 1951, the corporste 
e—Accident & Health business transacted through Accident Dept. 
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record of 
Achievement 


During 1951...Our 60th Anniversary... Life of Georgia: 


Binancial Statement AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS FILED WITH INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 


Assets 


PER CENT 


U. S. Government Securities 14.37 
State, County and Municipal 


mens « « «6.3 « « eee 
Railroad Bonds . . .. . 1.71 
Public Utility Bonds . . . 21.11 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 

DONG. 2. 6. idae as ee 
a are a 


Mortgages (First Liens) . . 32.86 
Real Estate: 
Offices (Including 


Branches) ..:.. 238 
Investment . .... . 1.55 
pee Gees: 6 Sek es ee 
CR a: SE een 5 AR oe 
Interest and Rents Due and 
PONG «2 sta a, s » 
Premiums in Course of 
oO ee ee | 
Miscellaneous Assets . . .  .02 


GAINED $90,805,833 Lire INSURANCE IN FORCE 
INCREASED Assets $10,839,569 


PAip POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES $9,333,404 


BoostTeD RESERVES $9,994,187 


AMOUNT 


$ 9,594,582.94 


8,117,124.70 
1,139,577.12 
14,091,264.38 


2,871,891.90 
2,138,963.00 


21,938,965.68 


1,922,163.56 
1,035,175.59 

256,972.27 
1,985,029.39 


371,677.96 


1,282,577.73 
11,989.00 





Total Admitted Assets 100.00 


$66,757,955.22 











































Bringing the Total to $821,964,811 


To a Total of $66,757,055 


This Was $1,265,783 More than 1950 


For a Total of $48,555,280 


Liabilities and Surplus 
AMOUNT 

. $48,555,280.17 
143,209.72 
186,343.17 


Policy Reserves a 

Claims in Process of Settlement . 
Reserve for Unreported Claims . 
Premiums and Interest Paid in 


Advance AD a er 836,679.73 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued 

for Taxes. ar aie 725,314.03 
Reserve for Pension Plan . 3,577,234.72 
Agents’ Bond Reserve and Interest 560,423.75 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ; 281,739.54 


Total Liabilities Except Capital $54,866,224.83 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FUNDS FOR 
FURTHER PROTECTION OF 
POLICYHOLDERS: 
Coes 6 6 eae es 
Unassigned Surplus Funds . 


Capital and Surplus 


. $ 7,000,000.00 
. 4,891,730.39 


. $11,891,730.39 


Tee «iw Ss Ce a ee 


Se @@' 02 © @€ Ce @ © 2 £2 8.4 8 Ceara 





INSURES THE SOUTH «¢ SINCE 1891 ¢ 








HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 
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TABLE I! 


LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES—1951 


Amounts are in Thousands of Dollars 





Increase in Insurance in Force 
Insurance in Force During 1951 











NAME AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY Industrial 
$ 








Acacia Mutual Life, D. C.................... 
Aetna Life, Connecticut 


American Life and Accident, Kentucky. ...... 
American Life and Accident, Missouri 


—s 


hd 
883038! 


SNBBSSESHE 





American United, Indiana. . 
Amicable Life, Texas. . jeviccbuanennt 
Atlanta Life, Ga... "aE Set 
Atlantic Life, Virginia . 
Atlas Life, Oklahoma 
Baltimore Life, Maryland 
Bankers aye and ban a. 
Bankers Life, | 
Bankers Life 
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Brotherhood Mutual, Indiana. 
Business Men’s Assurance, Missouri........ . 
California Western States, California 
Capito! Life, Colorado ae 
Carolina Life, S. C.. 


Central Life Assur., lowa 


Central Standard Life, Illinois 
Century Life, Texas 

Church Life, New York.. 
Citizens National Life, indiana. 
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Columbia Mutual Life on: 

Columbian Mutual, Tennessee . 

Columbian National Massachusetts.......... 
Columbus Mutual Ohio 


Connecticut General Life, pn RE hive 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Connecticut 
Constitution Life, California 

Continental American => Delaware......... 
Continental Assurance, |! 

Cosmopolitan Life, ase 


Country Life Insurance, IIlinois 
om ay Wisconsin 
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Empire 
Empire State Mutual, New York.. ey Se 
Equitable Life Insurance, D. C............... 
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io 
Farmers and Bankers Life, Kansas. . 
Farmers Life | 
Farmers and Teedee, New York . 
Federal Life, Illinois 
Federal Life and Casual Michigan. . 
Federal Old Line Life, Washington 
Fidelity Mutual, Pennsylvania 


Fidelity Union, Texas 
jationa 
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ican Life, M 
George Washington Life, West Virginia 
Gibraltar Life Ins., Texas 
Girard 


Globe Life Insurance, Illinois 
Golden State Mutual, California 
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THE HOME OF . 





PROTECTION 
is serving more and 





as it grows bigger 
and bigger each year 


During 1951 Benefits Were Paid to More 
Than 93,000 Policyowners 


The obligation to tell our friends and policy- 
owners of B.M.A.’s remarkable record of progress 


be 
* 


4 December 31st, 1951 mach 5 


Coudensed Financial Statement 





ASSETS 
December 31 
1951 


U. S. Govt. and Other Bonds... $32,854,919.59 
First Mortgage Loans... 52,539, 117.70 


December 31 
1950 
$33,071,526.40 


44,831 ,345.52 
| 469,026.00 


may have prevented us at times from comment- 
ing as much as we should about the increasing 
number of people it is our privilege to serve. 

Today B.M.A. is providing various forms of 
personal income protection for over 600,000 men, 
women, and children and last year alone more 
than 93,000 of these families received benefit 
payments. That, after all, is a record to which 
we can certainly point with pride...a record 
which clearly illustrates that our growth in serv- 
ice parallels the rapid increase in assets and 
surplus for protection of policyowners. 


cs, President 


Chairman 


Preferred Stocks 1,434,168.00 
Real Estate, inc. Office Bldg. .... 638,680.49 
Cash in Bonks ated 2,613, 140.69 
Loans to Policyowners.........._ 5,388,245.02 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued 571,521.91 526,560.88 
Premiums in Course of Coll’n 3,237,336.12 2,450,715.52 


TOTAL $99,277,129.52  $89,700,150.13 
RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


Religation tee Policy $80,748,867.15 $74, 130,632.04 
Reserve for Taxes.................... 811,123.35 676,884.23 
Reserve for Premiums and 

Interest Paid in Advance... 3,627,888.91 
Reserve for Miscl. Obligations. !,255,838.53 


Additional Reserve for 
Investment Fluctuation and 


Strengthening Policy Reserves 4,750,000.00 3,350,000.00 
TOTAL................ $91,193,717.94 $82,649,120.03 
Capital Stock....$4,000,000.00 


Unassigned 
Surplus ~—...... 4,083,411.58 
Total Surplus for Protection 
of Policyowners 


TOTAL........... 


672,168.06 
1,831,376.75 
4,847,431:00 





3,789,347.54 
702,256.22 





8,083,41 1.58 7,051 ,030.10 
$99,277,129.52 $89,700,150.13 








Payments 
to Policyowners & 
Beneficiaries Since 
Organization 


122.46 


Surplus To 


Life Insurance Accident & Health 
Assets Policyowners 


in Force Premium Income Total income 


309 § None $ 9,197.70 $ 9,211.05 $ 5,687.79 $ 2,479.29 §$ 
19 None 1,213,336.39 1,234,325.45 654,673.66 340,686.71 2,302,315.23 
"929 87,041,307.00 4,024,980.49 6,408,320.24 6,564,460.63 1,181,848.61 20,559,573.10 
339 121,240,431.00 1,976,250.96 6,512,010.38 19,839, 703.62 1,808,948.92 45,187,833.42 
1950 471,443,758.00 12,453,427.71 28,896,495.53 89, 700,150.13 7,051,030.10 112,060,696.00 
1351 541,097,995.00 13,292,107.07 31,475,638.44 99,277,129.52 8,083,411.58 125, 186,679.95 


— 


Year 














OFFICES IN MORE THAN 60 PRINCIPAL CITIES LOCATED IN 
36 STATES, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Guam 


i 
BUSINESS MEAMN’S AS 


COmMPAnRnY OF AMER 


w T Chairman KANSAS ee ae 10 MISSOURI . 
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LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951—Cont. 


Amounts are In Thousands of Dollars 





Increase in Insurance in Force 
Insurance Written Insurance in Force During 1951 
NAME AND LOCATION ahiads én 


OF COMPANY . 
Ordinary af Industrial Group Ordinary Industrial __Group 
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Guardian International Life, Tex. 
Guardian Life of America, New York 
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Inter Ocean Insurance, Ohio 
Interstate Life and Accident, Tennessee 
lowa Life | 


Jefferson National, Indiana 
Jefferson Standard, N. C. 


John Hancock Mutual, Massachusetts 
Kansas City Life, Missouri 

Ki tral Life and Accident, Ky. 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Kentucky 
Knights Life, Pennsylvania 

Lafayette Life, Indiana 
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Life Insurarite Company of Virginia 
Lincoln Income Life, Kentucky 
jlebraska 
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Maryland Life, Maryland 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
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Midland Mutual Life, Ohio 
Midland National, South Dakota . 
Midwestern ~~~ Life, Ind.. 
Midwest Life, N 
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National Equity, Arkansas 
National Fidelity, Missouri 
uardian, Wisconsi 
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National Public Service, Wash. 
National 

Nebraska National Life 

New England Mutual, Massachusetts 
New World Life, Washington 

New York Life, New York 


North American Life, IIlinois 

North American Life and Casualty, Minn... 
North American Reassurance, N. Y. Hee ae 
North Carolina Mutual, North Carolina 

No. Central Life, Minn. 

Northern Life, Washington ; 


Northwestern Life, Washi 
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Pacific Mutual, California - 
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“60 Different Policy Plans 
Cover Every Life 
Insurance Need 


The figures in Jefferson Standard’s 45th Annual Statement 
“come alive” when considered in terms of the human values 
they represent. They reflect a measure of financial security 
to more than a million Americans—policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries—from coast to coast. These people, in their search 
for a more secure future, have turned to life insurance and 
the Jefferson Standard. 


4% 
Jefferson Standard continues to lead all major insurance 
companies in rate of interest paid on funds left on deposit 
to provide income. While guaranteeing 242% on policies 
currently being issued, the company has never paid less 
than 4% on these funds—extra income to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 


Year of the Billion 
The billion dollar insurance in force mark was passed June 
21, 1951. More than 36 years were required to attain the 
first half-billion—less than 8 years for the second half- 
billion. 
Planning for Tomorrow’s Needs 

Most policies are bought over a period of years. To attain 
maximum value from each life insurance dollar invested 
requires careful planning—for tomorrow’s needs. Steadily 
rising living costs, increased taxes, changes in the policy- 
holder’s situation—all these factors make it necessary for 
the policyholder to have his life insurance program re- 
viewed frequently. Your Jefferson Standard agent stands 
ready to assist you in keeping your program fitted to your 
needs. 





1951 HIGHLIGHTS 


New Lire INSURANCE SALES Assets DECEMBER 31, 1951 


$127,150,721 $296,177,226 


INSURANCE IN Force AT YEAR-END 


$1,038,906,186 





J efferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE * GREENSBORO, N. C. 








Jefferson Standard 


Life Insurance Company 
Condensed 


45TH ANNUAL STATEMENT* 


December 31, 1951 


* 
ASSETS 


Cash. « © © © «© © © © © $ 3,634,002 
Bonds . «© «© «© © © © © «@ 79,602,237 
Stocks, Preferred & Common. . 29,324,625 
Mortgage Loans. . .. .- - 137,592,209 
Lease Back Real Estate. . . .- 12,584,554 
Other Real Estate Including 

Home Office Building . . .« 2,348,790 
Loans to Policyholders . . . 19,921,816 
All Other Assets. . »- «+ « + 11,168,993 


TOTAL ASSETS . . . + $296,177,226 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves. . + + + + $212,652,134 
Reserve for Policy Claims. . . 1,007,689 


Policy Proceeds Left with 
Company . - + + + « « 25,474,265 
Dividends for Policyholders . . 3,333,622 
Investment Fluctuation Fund. . 6,134,939 
Other Liabilities and Reserves . 11,574,577 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . $260,177,226 
Contingency Reserve . . « $ 4,000,000 
Capital and Surplus. . - + — 32,000,000 
TOTAL. . . « + «© « $296,177,226 


*Copy of booklet containing our com- 
plete report available on request. 
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LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951—Cont. 


Amounts are In Thousands of Dollars 
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Increase In Insurance in Force 
Insurance Written Insurance In Force During 1951 
NAME AND LOCATION -: Total 
OF COMPANY Insurance 
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ACACIA'S 
FIELD 
ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
for 1952 


Front row, Ll. to f.? 


Joseph A. Barbeau, ’ 
Manager, District of Columbia; James M. Williams, Manager; am Montgomery, President 


of Acacia; LaNoue Matta, Manager, Los Angeles. 
Field Vice President of Acacia; Vernon R. Zimmerman, Manager, 


Back row, l.tor.? Samuel E. Mooers, 
A. Douglas Yeagle, Manager: Dayton. 


Northern Virginia; Edwin W. Mueller, Manager, St. Louis; 


Weare proud to present the members of Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee 
for 1952 just announced at our Branch Managers’ Meeting held recently 
at Palm Beach, Florida. These top flight managers qualified for a place on 
as a result of their outstanding performance in all phases 


the committee 
he year of 1951. 


of agency management during t 
The company's personal producers are als 
on the committee through the current President of 
Acacia’s honor organization, the William Montgomery 
Quality Club. President of the Quality Club for 1952 is 
producer for j951. H. Stanley MacClary of our Newark Branch. 


President William Montgomery pioneered the idea of a Field Advisory 
Committee more than 23 years ag°- He felt that the interests of Acacia’s 
policyholders could be best served if those charged with the responsibility 
of management and the-men representing the company in the field could 
have the opportunity to meet regularly around the conference table in 
open and frank discussion of plans and policies of vital concer® to both. 


That the plan has proved successful is pest shown by the number of com- 


o represented 


—Acacia’s top 


panies now using it. 


Effective teamwork has always played an important role in Acacia’s 


eld Advisory Committee truly exemplifies that spirit. 


progress and the Fi 
Every Acacia branch manager strives to do a job that will entitle him to be 


selected as & member of the Advisory Committee. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Washington D.C. 
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Money: 


It Might Be Phony! 
ELLTALE differences between good 


and bad money are illustrated in 
recently-released educational film, “The 
Secret Service Story,” produced py 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company in 
cooperation with the United States 
Secret Service. The 17-minute film, in 
16 mm. sound, which also portrays se- 
curity measures observed in safeguard- 
ing U. S. Presidents and efforts to curb 
government check forgers and thieves, 
is now available free to public through 
the Secret Service and its regional 
offices, and through The Aetna Co. and 
its local representatives. 

Spotting a bad dollar is not difficult, 
provided you know what to look for. 
The primary precautions, as empha- 
sized in the film, are these: 

1. Study the portrait. On good 
money, the likeness is sharp and clear; 
on counterfeits, it is usually dull and 
lifeless. 


cross country with the 


___ ©@@0000 























2. Check the sawtooth points on the 
seal. On counterfeits, the points are 
usually ragged and uneven. 

3. Study the paper. Genuine money 
is printed on paper with colored fibre. 
Counterfeit money is usually on plain 
paper. 

4. If in doubt, compare a suspected 
bill feature by feature with one known 
to be genuine. In a like manner, using 
enlargement of Lincoln’s portrait on $5 
bill, Secret Service Chief U. S. Baugh- 
man in cut below, shows how life-like 
expression on good currency (right) 
contrasts sharply with imperfect repro- 
duction on counterfeit (left). 


Life: 


Survey of Buyers 
YPICAL buyers of ordinary life 


insurance vary widely among life 
insurance companies, reports the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. In a survey covering male adult 
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Examine bills feature by feature 





buyers in 64 companies, it was found 
that while one company reports buyers 
with median age as low as 23 and two 
companies go as high as age 35, the 
most frequent buyer age was 29. About 
two-thirds of the companies report me- 
dian buyers between 29 and 34. 

While the buyers of three companies 
had a median income as low as $2,500 
and three companies reported median 
buyer income over $5,800, the most 
frequent buyer income was between 
$3,375 and $3,625. Two-thirds had buy- 
ers with median incomes from $3,000 
to $4,000. 

As we see it, it’s the young fellow 
in the lower middle income bracket 
who represents the solid purchasing 
group among life insurance buyers. To 
him, life insurance is the necessary 
protection for the growing family. On 
his salary in this inflationary day and 
age he can’t hope to create an inheri- 
tance except through the benefits of 
life insurance. 


Ocean Marine 


150th Anniversary 


Q* the occasion of the 150th anni- 
versary of the Liverpool Under- 
writers’ Association, many tributes were 
paid to the leading part which Liver- 
pool had played in marine insurance. 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs, spoke of the 
immense value of marine insurance as 
a dollar-earner in the economy of this 
country, writes our London reporter. 

Mr. T. H. Blackham, chairman of 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, said that, although the Associa- 
tion was 150 years old it was by no 
means decrepit; it grew from strength 
to strength, and the only ill it suffered 
from was growing pains. 

Gifts which the Association received 
on the occasion of its 150th anniver- 
sary included a Steuben cut glass punch 
bowl from the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters. 

Great credit was paid to courageous 
Captain Carlsen, and the whole mari- 
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R. E. Mullen 





W. Neill R. J. Anderson 


time and insurance world regretted that 
his “Flying Enterprise,” on board 
which he had remained alone for so 
many anxious days, had sunk. 

The Minister of Transport, on behalf 
of the British Merchant Navy, paid full 
tribute to the master of the vessel, and 
Lloyd’s of London announced an imme- 
diate award of its Silver Medal for 
Meritorious Services. 


Expansion: 
Mass Promotions 
[ADICATIVE of the times are the 


recent promotions of a number of 
officers and the election of five new 
officers of the National Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford. This reflects the 
increased activities resulting from 
growth and expansion of multiple line 
underwriting operations under which 
all five companies of the National of 
Hartford Group are permitted to write 
all lines of insurance except life. 

Naturally, the promotions in the Na- 
tional Fire listed below will also be 





R. G. Denne 


made effective for each of the other 
companies of the Group, namely, the 
Mechanics and Traders, the Trans- 
continental, the Franklin National and 
the United National Indemnity. 

W. W. Corry, formerly vice-president 
and secretary, was advanced to execu- 
tive vice president and secretary. 

Each of the following was promoted 
to position of vice-president and secre- 
tary: Assistant Vice-President and Sec- 
retary R. A. Dwyer; Secretaries S. H. 
Ashton, E. H. Clarkson, W. O. Minter, 
F. F. White and A. J. Wyatt. 

Six assistant secretaries were pro- 
moted, each being given the title of 
secretary: C. J. Adams, J. C. Beacom, 
R. D. Blanco. W. F. Frakes, R. E. 
Mullen and W. Neill. 

Five new assistant secretaries were 
elected: R. J. Anderson, agency super- 
intendent; R. G. Denne, assistant to 
home office counsel; K. G. Johnson, 
auditor; E. F. Langan, superintendent 
of the compensation and liability de- 
partment; and J. L. Shaw, agency 
superintendent. 


K. G. Johnson 





J. L. Shaw 


E. F. Langan 
Life: 


684 Companies 


HE number of legal reserve life 

insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States continues to 
grow—684 is the latest total reported 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. In 
just two years 50 companies have been 
approved to sell life insurance, and 
since the end of World War II about 
200 have been chartered. 

Every state but Wyoming has at 
least one domiciled life company. There 
are about 200 life insurance home office 
cities with Dallas, Texas, leading the 
way with 49 home town companies. 

Texas leads the states with 138 com- 
panies; Louisiana is second with 80; 
Illinois and South Carolina each have 
29. City leaders are: Dallas, 49; New 
Orleans, 38; Philadelphia, 23; Chi- 
cago, 21; Houston, 21; New York City, 
19; Fort Worth, 19. 

The great and growing demand for 
life insurance protection is reflected in 
the establishment of so many new com- 
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panies. We can only hope that the 
new companies will take as a pattern 
the 13 life insurance companies in this 
country that have served their policy- 
holders for over 100 years. That is the 
surest method to grow in strength and 
service. 


Statistics: 


Fire Business for 1951 


IRST figures on fire insurance for 

1951 as released by THe Spectator 
reveal that the fire business has become 
a three and one-half billion dollar op- 
eration. This figure, as well as other 
important statistics, is contained in THE 
Spectator Fire Index for 1952 as com- 
piled by our statisticians from selected 
financial and underwriting exhibits of 
622 fire and marine insurance compa- 
nies for 1951. The tables, shown on 
this page are taken from the Fire In- 
dex, give a break-down of 374 capital 
stock fire and marine companies, 224 
mutual fire and marine companies and 
24 reciprocal organizations. We are 
proud of the fact that we have been 








TOTALS OF 224 MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(FIRE AND MARINE) 


1961 1950 
$ $ 
Total Admitted Assets, Dec. 31.1 re 904,757,107 
ities, Dec. 31 560,104,644 007 


Premiums Earned 435,890,627 
a ad ay a Incl. =o Exps. 179,047,038 159,729,737 


. 140,746,851 118,544,052 
Seners Wadeine tea.” 116,096,738 102,429,626 


RATIOS 
ooh Ly hy 41.1% 42.0% 
Inc. to Prems. Earned 32.3% 31.1% 
Underw. Profit to Prems Earned 26.6% 26.9% 
Expenses Incurred to Net 
Premiums Written. ........ 23.5% 28.7% 


TOTALS OF 24 RECIPROCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(The principal business of these reciprocal organizations i: 
fire and allied lines of insurance) 
- is 
Total Admitted Assets, Dec. 31. 74,619,604 68,436,789 
Total Liabilities, Dec. 31... ... 40,971,286 38,580,16" 
Unearned Prem. Reserve,Dec.31 25,281,810 23,679,98" 
Surplus to Pol ders,Dec.31 33,648,318 29,856,629 
Net Hoy whe ritten........ 34,614,378 32,153,905 
penne } eee 30,044,892 31,075,119 
Losses Incurred, ak ied Adl. Exp — 13,267,434 13,900,955 

Underw’t’g Expenses Incurred 9,905,470 9,443,632 
Statutory Profit. 6,871,988 7,730,532 
RATIOS 
Losses — pty as Earned sen se 
Expenses Inc. to Prems. Earned d i 
Underw. Profitto Prems.Earned 22.8% 9% 
Expenses Incurred to Net 

Premi WEED... .ccccce 28.6% 29.4% 








publishing this little volume for 84 
years now and also that we were able 
to provide the picture of the 1951 fire 
insurance business “first to you in 52.” 


Risk Principles 
Blanchard at Mutual Forum 


OW our realization of uncertainties 
in life leads us to measure the 
possibilities of loss and to attempt to 











TOTALS OF 374 STOCK INSURANCE COMPANIES (FIRE AND MARINE) 





ms ig 
Total Admitted Assets, 6, 826,049,912 6,222,312, 199 
Total Liabilities, December 3 3,777,713, 101 3,451,663, 186 
Premi 2,693,464,079 2,465, 688,710 
Surplus to Pol 3,048,336,811 2,770,649,013 
Net a 2,946 ,070,484 2,677,271, 306 
2,723,538, 223 2,412,052, 204 
Homey Incurred, Including Adjustment Expenses 1,485, 896,525 1,242,554, 658 
Underwriting Eg b5 Gaaavedigcnons 1,148,016, 783 1,040, 382,368 
Statutory Underwriting Profit.................... 89,624,915 129,115,178 
RATIOS 
Losses | to Premiums Earned............. 54.5% 51.5% 
Incurred to Premiums Earned.......... . 42.2% 43.1% 
Underwriting Profit to Premiums Earned.......... 3.3% 5.4% 
Expenses Incurred to Net Premiums Written. ..... 39.0% 38.9% 





TOTAL PREMIUMS AND LOSSES BY LINES OF 374 INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FOR 1951 AND 1950 (FIRE AND MARINE) 











1951 1950 
Net Premiums Losses Paid Loss Net Premiums Losses Paid Loss 
Line of Business — (Exel. s@ Exp.) i ¥ — (Exel. * Exp.) = 
1,260,178,305 477,951,074 37.9 1,168,228,539 419,227,097 35.9 
302,714,867 190,176,154 62.8 263,490,289 108,033,199 41.0 
11,636,281 19,333, 166.1 12,204,824 11,267,561 92.3 
8,070,217 2,778,139 34.4 6,745,392 2,176,262 32.3 
1,409, 257 654,825 46.5 — 146,435 449,597 wean 
3,978,589 57,327 1.4 - 4,129,774 58,044 1.4 
35, 704,931 21,654,561 60.6 27,448,014 10,452,292 38.1 
156,452,972 82,518,176 52.7 133,664,858 66,525,703 49.8 
230,130,288 109,116,331 47.4 219,185,799 85,359,763 38.9 
6,792,642 2,967,605 43.7 6,443,229 2,595,900 40.3 
1,591,674 407,066 25.6 980,629 259,740 26.5 
448 ,060 113,871 25.4 246 ,600 79,195 32.1 
3,640,162 2,358,348 64.8 2,400,482 1,433,659 59.7 
122,782 51,720 42.1  ~speewree aoa 
20,439,570 3,816,001 18.7 7,600,805 3,797,914 50.0 
14,629,725 488 , 694 3.3 4,970,081 869,013 17.5 
57,491,189 12,733,139 22.1 26,983,269 8,090,699 30.0 
30,955,361 11,574,539 37.4 17,278,169 6,586,789 38.1 
743,425,537 366,587,860 49.3 737,923,875 271,170,967 36.7 
2,749,357 420,865 15.3 1,045,301 211,267 20.2 
3,186,770 391,990 12.3 2,156,008 235,606 10.9 
7,099,880 1,696,801 23.9 3,923,123 172,504 3.4 
2,599,257 849,905 32.7 1,145,959 365,596 31.9 
5,357,890 ,066, 728 19.9 2,346,367 401,549 17.1 
2,002,446 470,730 23.5 1,690,327 291,178 17.2 
33,262,475 117,472,981 52.5 125, 185, 759 79,805,585 38.9 
2,946,070,484 1,327,708,898 45.1 2,677,271,306 1,009,916,677 37.7 





t “Miscellaneous net premiums written” include $28,453,904 treaty reinsurance 


ums of one company in 1951 and 


$23,423,008 in 1950 a and _— losses paid” include $15,045,830 treaty reinsurance losses paid b compa 
nc same 
in 1951 and $7,895,328 in 1 7 a 
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“convert the contingency (of loss) into 
a fixed cost” (which is the effect of 
insurance) was the thread of the dis- 
course by Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Columbia University professor of in- 
surance, before the “Conference of the 
Future,” sponsored by mutual compa- 
nies as their 200th anniversary com- 
memoration theme. (See THE SpPEcta- 
tor, March, 1952, issue.) 

Dr. Blanchard went right to bedrock 
insurance principles in his discussion 
of uncertainty as a fundamental of life, 
our tendency to make judgments as to 
the future based on our observations 
or beliefs as to past patterns of events, 
and our consequent reaction that leads 
to insurance, namely, planning to avoid 
the undesirable impacts of what is 
judged to be probable similarly pat- 
terned future events. 

These considerations lead into a re- 
view of early methods of preventing 
“untoward occurrences,” then general 
average, bottomry and finally the his- 
torical development of familiar insur- 
ance institutions and their economic 
significance. 

Following are some quotes and di- 
gests of Dr. Blanchard’s remarks on 
current developments in the business: 

Programming—in both the life and 
property fields—has done much to fa- 
miliarize people with risk problems and 
the means of their solution. 

“ |. . The man who buys insurance 
on the principle of insuring against the 
loss most likely to happen . . . is on 
unsound ground.” That is, “insurance 
should be taken against losses that, if 
incurred, would be financially em- 
barrasing.” 

Progress in education of insurance 
personnel and the development of the 
“risk manager” or corporate insurance 
buyer, have contributed to “giving the 
insured more carefully tailored pro- 
tection.” 

After a refreshingly fundamental dis- 
cussion of S.-E.U.A., Public Law 15, 
the nature of insurance investmen's, 
the objectives of government regulation 






































We of the insurance industry should at every 
opportunity remind the public that in the 10 
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PRESENTATION OF MEMORIAL TROPHY 


— 









America Fore Insurance Group’s Executive Vice-President J. Victor Herd 
is shown presenting the Bernard M. Culver Memorial Trophy, in recogni- 
tion of superior production in certain lines of business, to J. D. Sullivan, 
resident manager of New Orleans branch of The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York. Standing |. to r. are: R. E. Gordon, L, C. Crum, 
E. H. Luecke, J. D. Sullivan, C. C. Gorsuch, Frank E. O’Brien, S. F. 
Scattergood, E. C. Hansen, J. Victor Herd and George Kassebert. 


HONORED FOR 35 YEARS OF SERVICE TO COMPANY 


6 oe 
Beas 





4 ~ : ‘ : a 
ro 
President T. A. Sick (left) receives congratulations over signatures of 
Security Mutual Life Home Office staff commemorating his 35 years with 
company. Giving award is W. L. Packard, vice president and treasurer. 
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of insurance, reserves, and rates in re- 
lation to adequacy, reasonableness and 
nondiscrimination, Blanchard defined 
insurance disbursements in a significant 
correction of some popular conceptions. 

Answering the question, “What of 
the future?” he said, “ .. . the basic 
need is a clear understanding on the 
part of the public that insurance is a 
financial tool, of varying designs for 
varying purposes, to be used to the 
extent it serves a purpose and in the 
way best suited to the particular pur- 
pose.” Dr. Blanchard believes the argu- 
ment that “there is no public demand” 
for new forms is a plea of avoidance; 
that “more widespread literacy in the 
matter of risk might well stimulate 
insurers to greater interest in improved 
facilities.” He says that greater use of 
th: deductible “would do much to en- 
hance the efficiency of insurance and 
perhaps would improve loss figures...” 

While, in considering changes, the 
“burden of proof is properly on the pro- 
ponent of change, the proof offered 
should be given full consideration, and 
the change should not be held to be, in 
itself, bad.” 


Life: - 
Close to Home 
a to Harry J. Stewart 


who is president of West Coast 
Life in San Francisco, the best markets 
for a life insurance company are those 
close to home. He told some 200 
LIAMA members attending the Small 
Companies Spring Conference at 
Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel that 
a small company can’t keep its per- 
sistency of business as high if it 
spreads out too much and cannot give 
policyholders the services and treat- 
ment they deserve. 

We go along with what President 
Stewart had to say. Whether it’s in the 
life insurance field or on the battle- 
front, when the lines are overextended 
something is bound to give. In the 
instances where life insurance com- 
panies were forced to discontinue busi- 
ness, many failures could be traced to 
an overambitious agency department 
which had staked a claim for too large 
an area of operation without the re- 
sources and personnel to do the type 
of job that the selling of life insurance 
requires. 


Advertising: 
Agents’ Contest 


IRE and casualty advertising men 

gathered late in March for the 
spring meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, came up with en 
idea that strikes us as a pretty good 
one. They intend to stimulate the use 
of advertising by local agents through 
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an annual contest which will make 
awards for “outstanding, imaginative 
and original techniques in advertising.” 

The contest, which was announced by 
Norris P. Brown, assistant advertising 
manager of the Aetna Insurance Group, 
Hartford, Conn., is open to any agent in 
the United States and Canada who rep- 
resents stock fire and casualty com- 
panies. In addition to one award for 
general excellence, there will be five 
other awards based on categories set up 
according to premium volume. 

Any sales or promotional material 
for use in any media may be submitted. 
Awards will be made at the next spring 
meeting of the Conference. Entry 
blanks for the contest are available 
from M. C. Ellson, executive secretary, 
Insurance Advertising Conference, 5203 
N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Disability: 


Group A & H a Loss 


FTER all that has been reported 
about the tremendous growth of 
group accident and health lines, per- 
haps it is well to look at the loss side 
of the picture. To summarize—from a 
recent paper by Morton D. Miller, 
assistant actuary, Equitable Society— 
“. . . the industry has been in a loss 
position for the last two and possibly 
three years .. . the very growth of the 
business has been an important factor 
in bringing about this condition. . . .” 
According to Mr. Miller, margin of 
profit over losses and expenses in 1946 
was 15 per cent of premiums; in 1950, 
only 8 per cent. But these figures are 
only for stock companies: if dividends 
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ASSUMES NEW DUTIES 





Richard D. Nelson joins The Colonial 
Life Insurance Company of America 
as its new vice president and treasurer. 


by mutuals are considered in 1949 the 
margin had been reduced to zero; for 
1951 it will be no better. “There is 
every expectation,” of course, “that 
first year costs, if they are of reason- 
able proportions, will be recovered from 
premiums in subsequent years.” 

Since industry-wide figures are avail- 
able only for combined group cover- 
ages and not for weekly indemnity and 
medical care forms separately, Mr. 
Miller used Equitable figures, which 
he believes are not too different from 
those of all companies combined. They 
show that weekly indemnity benefits 
and medical expense benefits ratios are 


NEW DIRECTORS NAMED TO GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


Men shown above are newest members of the board of directors at Great Southern Life Insurance Co. 
They are |, to r.: C. H. McDaniels, who, in addition, was elected vice president and treasurer; William 
Sexton, agency secretary of company’s home office; and S. S. McClendon, Jr., attorney of the company. 





not out of line, although the former 
need to be watched because of an 
upward turn in 1951. It is hospital and 
surgical benefits which cause concern. 
Lowering premium rates contributed 
substantially to these results. Another 
tactor was gradual liberalization of ad- 
ministrative and claims practices: re- 
duction in minimum hours required 
for hospital confinement, broadening 
of age limits for dependent children, 
increased recognition of out-patient and 
minor surgical claims, and others. 

Another cause, Mr. Miller states, is 
increasing claim cost under hospital 
and surgical coverages due to increased 
use as well as rising price levels. 

Mr. Miller believes, too, that 
“changes in underwriting brought 
about by introduction of trustee and 
association type groups,” have had “a 
material effect. . . .” 

Increased use of facilities solely be- 
cause of the existence of insurance, 
duplication of coverage between com- 
mercial companies and Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, and inflation are the other 
causes. 

Probably, some of the more sig- 
nificant factors in this loss record are 
inherent in the early years of writing 
such a line as hospitalization and surgi- 
cal care. For example, it is true that 
by writing this line the companies have 
actually created increased use of medi- 
cal facilities; they have given many 
thousands for the first time the means 
of paying for needed medical attention. 
And until doctors become more fully 
aware of insurance problems they will 
be inclined to favor using such facili- 
ties wherever insurance provides the 
means, even though frequently that is 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE * ORLANDO, FLA. 


ASSETS 
Cash on Deposit and Office Fund $ 215,415.65 
Bonds—at amortized values— 
Note A: 
U. S. Government .......... $2,695,889.11 
SE od awe a mmneeae ws 35,472.05 
ne ee 645,903.59 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. . 11,000.00 3,388,264.75 
Common Stocks— 
At Market Values: 
kore rrr re $ 33,600.00 
OS Terr ree 128,117.00 161,717.00 
First Mortgage Loans on 
ER eer ee 337,621.07 
Accrued Interest on Bonds and 
RES CEE FEET 15,811.02 
Pee TRURGEE .. onc cccccees $ 309,801.79 
Less Ceded Reinsurance 
DOE: J25. cowsenaueadn 51,571.57 258,230.22 
$4, 


377,059.71 





aEX Age 






Forty-Eighth Annual Statement 


THE MERCHANTS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY = 


DENVER, COLORADO 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 


LIABILITIES 

Loss Claims in Process of Adjustment: 

(Less Losses Reinsured—$84,159.42).......... $ 272,455.43 
Advance Payment by Reinsurer Applicable to 

Cabetinens GO06 6 cscs. cc vccwaudassescsn 33,350.00 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Expenses ...... 65,917.62 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ............+.- 2,858,93 1.57 
Reserve for Contingent Commissions .......... 35,000.00 
Reserve for Possible Adjustment 

of Reinsurance Commissions, Etc. ............ 31,078.14 
Came BOGE: issn ccsiwetrcsed $400,000.00 
ee re ee eee ee rE 680,326.95 1,080,326.95 


HERBERT HOOGSTRATE «- - - - - - Treasurer 
Hazet O’NEML - + +++ +*-* Secretary 





$4,377,059.71 


Note A—The amortized values as of December 31, 1951, have been 
computed on the basis approved by the Committee on Valuation of 
Securities of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
The U. S. Government bonds include $451,000.00 principal amount on 
deposit with the Insurance Commissioners of the State of Colorado, 


Oregon, California and Texas. 


POLICY HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $1,080,326.95 
aGX Fie PX ge GX Age oPX Age oGX Age nGX Age aoe 








IV] Health 
ly) Accident 


Vv Hospitalization 


V) Salary Savings 
lV) Franchise 
V Wholesale 
WW) Medical and Surgical Vv) Brokerage 


Reimbursement IV) Reins 
urance 





Registered Life Protection 


Republic National 


Life Insurance Company 


Theo. P. Beasley, President Home Office: Dallas 





Life Insurance in force exceeds $360,000,000.00 
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Pictured above are four men pro 


PROMOTIONS OF FOUR MUTUAL OF OMAHA EXECUTIVES 





a 


moted by Mutual of Omaha. They are I. to r.: Walter J. Maginn, 
advanced from secretary to comptroller; Edgar Howe, elevated from agency promotion supervisor to 


agency secretary; Jim Farlee upped from sales promotion director to special assistant; and Edward 


not absolutely necessary for proper 
care. 

As time goes on, however, small 
clinics or group practice may over- 
come that cause of loss and second 
and subsequent premiums will wipe out 
part of first-year losses. Meanwhile, it 
is to be hoped that the industry will 
take the long look: too stringent under- 
writing now and a refusal to bear tem- 
porary losses could easily bring on 
renewed pressure for government in- 
tervention. 


Fire: 


Flood Insurance 


WHILE back someone among the 

industry’s agency forces had the 
following to say before a meeting of 
agents: 

“Congressmen privately talk of this 
venture or that proposal that would 
clearly place the government in com- 
petition with private insurance. In 
these cases, the advocates raise the 
question, ‘What solutions to these na- 
tional problems do the private insur- 
ance companies offer?’ 

“Unanimity of approach to insur- 
ance problems that find their way to 
Capitol Hill in Washington is greatly 
lacking. It is hoped that our associa- 
tion has paved the way for an all-indus- 
try approach to the major questions 
confronting us. 

“It may be that here again (floods) 
we are dealing with destructive forces 
too great for ordinary methods. How 
to share the risk? What would be 


sound underwriting principles to apply 
to natural catastrophes of this sort? 
We in the Middle West know nothing 
of the ruinous force of your ocean 
waves beating against the New England 
coast, nor can we visualize the damage 
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E. Hasenjager, boosted from assistant purchasing agent to the post of purchasing agent of the Company. 





from your ice and sleet storms, or of 
the hurricane that might strike again. 
Does either of us know of our own expe- 
rience the shattering force of an earth- 
quake? I raise these questions only to 
point out that every geographical sec- 
tion is subject to natura] destructive 
forces that seem beyond the actuary’s 
ability to calculate the risk. . . . Cer- 
tainly the relatively small areas where 
flood protection might be necessary 
could not support the cost of adequate 
coverage. I think it follows naturally 
to ask, “Would the property owner in 
Florida, the farmer or business man of 
the Middle West, the merchant on the 
Pacific Coast or even the New En- 
glander be willing to accept a spread- 
ing of the risk so that all might 
benefit from private insurance protec- 
tion? 

“Here again it seems to me is an 
opportunity for the finest minds in the 
insurance industry to search the experi- 
ence of the past and to utilize the 
techniques of the present to come up 
with a solution to the problem of prop- 
erty loss from flood waters, hurricane 
—all the wild forces of nature... .” 

Tue Spectator thought this man 
might have something to offer the in- 
dustry, so we wrote for further expres- 
sions from him. His name is E. F. 
High, proprietor of an _ insurance 
agency in Columbus, Ohio, and presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents. Here is 
what he replied, in part: 

“... I believe that the insurance in- 
dustry has sufficient experience and 
knowledge to offer some forms of cov- 
erage for these hazards (flood, war, 
other catastrophes). 

“In this same talk I stated that this 
was a problem for the finest minds in 
the business. I do not“ profess to he 
one of these individuals. However, I 








do believe that those of us in the busi- 
ness must raise the issue to get these 
fine minds at work. It is my further 
belief that unless the industry itself is 
in a position to offer the coverage, the 
federal government will do the job, and 
I believe that we must all admit that 
the government has made sufficient 
inroads in the past few years in our 
business. 

“The only way it is possible for in- 
surance coverages, as I have outlined 
above, to be written is to spread the 
risk to those localities which are sub- 
jected to the perils outlined. In other 
words, the territory subject to flood 
damage must assume some of the risk 
for those territories subject to hurri- 
cane damage, and, of course, the re- 
verse is true. It may be necessary to 
write a large form of deductible until 
there is a sufficient underwriting ex- 
perience to warrant a change. It is 
also possible that for these hazards it 
may be necessary to ask the govern- 
ment, at least temporarily, to under- 
write a portion of the risk. However, 
the rates, policy forms and coverages 
should come from the industry itself. 
We in the industry are prone to say 
something of this nature cannot be 
done. We think of the many obstacles 
that would necessarily have to be over- 
comie, and we think, too, of the tre- 
mendous job of selling that would be 
necessary. The insurance industry in 
the past has done a magnificent job. 
There are no reasons why it cannot 
continue to do this job... . 

“My only thought in raising these 
issues is to get those fine minds in the 
industry at work. I sincerely hope that 
I will succeed in doing this.” 

Tue Spectator hopes so, too, and it 
is for this reason that we believe Mr. 
High’s thoughts should be given wide 
publicity. 















_ there’s water, 
the pleasure boat insurance 
market is a big, opportune 
market for alert agents this 
time of year! 
Now, with skippers fitting 
out, is the time to contact— 
and sell. 
The Marine Office offers a 
big boost for your personal 
solicitation in its sound, solid o~ » 
advertising campaign . . . | ; ong! aretha 
It’s telling your story —right coc at 80 fan whe 1s nny fits 
now—to your best prospects le, nae ago props 8 caine, ht of seriou 
—in the major yachting and oath he Narco famwd heeds 
boating publications. wich ing prt 
So see them! Tell them 
YOU’RE the agent who can 
deliver the solid Marine Office + 6 20H STREET, New vq ’ . 
protection they’ve been read- ity Pena zee Big Impression! 


ing about! eg 
This d a . bP = The advertisement reproduced here- 
advertising support is ‘t Clase, em with is appearing—right now—in 


built to be of service to you— 
so make full use of it—start 
contacting today! 


leading yachting and boating publi- 
cations in every boating territory 
in the country—IN YOUR TERRITORY! 


The publications: 


@ Sea —Western Yachting & Boating 

@ Motor Boating e@ Motor Boat e Yachting 
@ Rudder e The Chesapeake Skipper 
@ Lakeland Yachting and Motorboating 


Consult the Marine Office on ALL 
Your Ocean and Inland Marine Problems! 





MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


Composed of the Following Companies: 

he American Insurance Company e American Eagle Fire Insurance Company e The Continental Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company e Firemen’s Insurance Company e Glens Falls Insurance Company 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 











WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Exchange Building @ Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg. ® 140 Sansome Street e Colman Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois New Orleans 12, Louisiana San Francisco 4, California Seattle 4, Washington 


Offices in Principal Cities 
CGea.SS$-ES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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Fire: 


Southern Tornado 


HE March 23 week-end tornadoes 
that swept over Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Missouri, Mississippi, Kentucky 
and Alabama, killed more than 200 
persons, injured around 2500 more, 
killed livestock, tore down power lines, 
rooted up or damaged factories, shops 
and homes by the thousand. Whirling 
at tremendous speeds of several hun- 
dred miles per hour, the black wind- 
funnels picked up people like paper 
dolls and tossed autos about like toys. 
To date the General Adjustment 
Bureau, which has set up special offices 
in Searcy and Blytheville, Ark., and in 
Henderson, Tennessee, has reported 
6000 claims amounting to more than 
$6,500,000. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters says that the damage 
is so widespread that one control office 
is impractical. 

The deadliest tornado since 1932 (a 
1925 one is the worst on record) nearly 
wiped out some towns and called forth 
emergency measures by President Tru- 
man and the American Red Cross. The 
Department of Agriculture and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation are 
both empowered to extend emergency 
funds if warranted. The Red Cross has 
just upped its 1952 goal by $5,000,000 
to! $90,000,000 because of the storm and 
has already allotted $1,000,000 to 
victims. 

Tornadoes are caused by warm tem- 
peratures and moist air coming in con- 
flict with an upper zone of cooler, dryer 
atmosphere; this condition, in turn, 
speeds up the counter clock-wise motion 
of winds, producing the spinning mo- 


tion of the tornado, which is like a 
whirlpool, attracting everything in its 
path and twisting out of shape any- 
thing it scoops into its center. 


Ocean Marine 
Shipbuilding 
FTER the current year the outlook 
for shipbuilding in this country is 
a bleak one, according to the Ship- 
builders Council of America. Inability 
to obtain materials, the government’s 
failure to set construction subsidies, 
and restrictions under which American 
yards operate before they can get clear- 
ance to accept orders for foreign ac- 
count, are the prime reasons for this. 
Meanwhile foreign yards are “over- 
loaded” with work for years to come, 
says the Council. 

At present 97 merchant ships of 
100 gross tons are under construction 
in American yards totaling 1,759,650 
deadweight tons. In addition, exclud- 
ing Navy contracts, there are contracts 
for 424 small vessels with gross ton- 


nage of 204,300. 


Casualty: 


Rates in Perspective 


OT too long ago William Leslie, 
general manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, issued 
some facts on casualty rates that do not 
seem to have received as much attention 
as they warranted. Mr. Leslie pointed 
out that casualty insurance rates rose 
only about 13 per cent between 1939 
and 1951. As for specific rates he noted 
the following fluctuations over the same 


RECENTLY INSTALLED VICE PRESIDENTS 





Dwight N. Hancock (right) was named vice president and assistant man- 
ager of Olympic and Marathon Insurance Companies. Loyd Gray (left) 
was elected to the post of vice president and state manager of the group. 
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NEWLY ELECTED 





H. Arthur Will is new vice president 
and treasurer of The American Plan 
Corporation of New York City, N. Y. 


period: workmen’s compensation — 
down 39 per cent; burglary and theft 
—down two per cent; automobile lia- 
bility—up 35 per cent; general lia- 
bility—up nine per cent; boiler and 
machinery—up 13 per cent; and glass 
—up 78 per cent. 

All this, mind you, while consumer 
prices were rising 89 per cent! 

Now it seemed to us (and it still 
does) that information of this kind 
should be particularly helpful to agents 
who run into complaints from assureds 
on rate increases. But assureds are not 
overly interested in average rate in- 
creases, they are just human enough to 
be very much interested in their rate 
increases. 

They couldn’t be less impressed over 
the fact that the average auto liability 
rate has gone up 35 per cent since 
1939; what bothers them is the fact that 
their auto premiums have increased (in 
some cases) as much as 70 per cent 
since 1945. 

So here is the situation: Mr. Leslie 
and his Bureau have done a real ser- 
vice in getting these figures together 
and disseminating them, but the as- 
sureds remain largely unhappy. What 
is still needed is to get those facts pre- 
sented to the assureds in their proper 
perspective. 

Obviously, the man to do this is the 
local agent. In his day-to-day contacts 
with his clients he is in the ideal spot 
to show them why these figures are im- 
portant, to show them how the rate- 
making machinery operates, to explain 
why things have to be the way they are. 

We recall an article that appeared in 
Tue Spectator some three years 2g° 
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First Command for John Paul Jones 


On June 15, 1775, the twelve gun sloop, Providence*, 
fired the first authorized shot and captured the first prize 
by naval action in the Revolution. It is‘singularly fitting 
that this famous little fighting ship later became the first 
command for John Paul Jones, first among all American 


naval heroes. 


While under the command of Captain Jones, sixteen 
British ships were destroyed and many taken as prizes by 
the Providence. During her four year fighting career she 
“became noted for exploits greatly exceeding what might 


have been expected from her force.” 


Progressive Protection since 1799 


* Built in Providence by John Brown for 
commercial use and originally chris- 
tened " Katy”. She first patrolled Rhode 
Island waters against British men-of- 
war under authority of the Colony’s 
General Assembly. In December, 1775, 
she was commissioned in the infant 
navy of the United Colonies. 


John Brown, in 1799, took a keen and 
active interest in founding Providence 
Washington. 





PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


Susurance Company 





PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY + 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 
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entitled “The Agent—Key Man in Pub. 
lic Relations.” Offhand we can’t think 
of a better title for the local agent or, 
for that matter, a better man for the 
job. 


Life: 


Heart Research 


HE role of life insurance com- 

panies in public service was high- 
lighted in the recent announcement 
that the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund will give more than $7809,- 
000 in grants over the coming year to 
finance research in heart disease. These 
grants will be made to medical schools 
and to individual scientists. 

The resources of the Fund are devoted 
entirely to research on diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels, and, since 
organization late in 1945, $4,700,000 has 
been contributed. 

One hundred and forty-one United 
States and Canadian life insurance 
companies now supporting the Fund 
are to be commended for their activi- 
ties in attempting to slow down a grim 
killer that is responsible for more 
deaths than the next five causes of 
death combined. 


Medicine: 


Medical Schools Expanding 


RECENT account in The New York 

Times describes a survey by that 
newspaper of 80 medical colleges and 
48 state commissions. The survey re- 
veals that 73 four-year medical schools 
and 7 two-year schools—the total of 
such institutions in this country—ex- 


pect to spend $250,000,000 in the next 
few years on “new laboratories, addi- 
tional classrooms, modern dormitories 
and special research clinics,” some in 
the drafting stage, others now under 
construction. 

This expansion stems partly from a 
growing realization that thousands of 
qualified applicants have been turned 
away; that geographical distribution of 
facilities and of medical personnel is 
quite uneven; and that there is a need 
for many more physicians. According 
to The Times article, 20,000 applicants 
were turned away during the current 
school year—70,000 if you consider 
that many applied to more than one 
college. Many states and municipalities 
keep out non-residents. 

Result is that while in some states 
the medical schools are scraping the 
barrel for qualified admissions, and 
even taking low “B” and “C” students, 
in other states “A” or “B” students are 
turned away. 

Lack of funds for operating budgets 
is reported by 30 per cent of the na- 
tion’s medical schools and many just 
“manage to keep their heads above 
water.” 

Such a campaign of expansion is not 
without interest to the insurance busi- 
ness. More and better medical care 
will, in the long run, reduce illness and 
therefore insurance costs. Further- 
more, insurance cannot make its pro- 


tection available where medical-care , 


facilities are non-existent. It has been 
said, as a matter of fact, that some 
communities in rural areas need not 
insurance as much as modern clinical 
services. 

We wonder how much thought the 


life companies have given to investing 
some of their funds in the building of 
small hospitals and clinics throughout 
the nation. It would seem that there 
should be safety and a fair return in 
underwriting bond issues for a part of 
the cost where community enthusiasm 
can be aroused. 


Casualty: 


B & M Problems 


OME 5000 persons—a highly spe- 

cialized group of insurance per- 
sonnel—are all] that serve industry and 
the public in insuring and inspecting 
boilers and machinery, according to 
Edwin B. Pease, vice-president and 
secretary, Mutual Boiler. Mr. Pease, 
who addressed a session of the New 
York chapter, National Insurance Buy- 
ers Association, said that the field has 
so many problems that insurers are dis- 
couraged from entering this segment 
of the insurance business. 

Some of the obstacles are rating, 
man-power, state regulations, policy 
form. The recent change in rates could 
not be put into effect in all states 
simultaneously, Mr. Pease stated, be- 
cause of hearings that were necessary. 
In one state the prospect or assured 
must write the company indicating 4 
desire to accept the rate, and then the 
company must file the letter and re- 
quest approval of the rate. 

There is a shortage of engineers as 
well as of trained clerical help. 

Since the insurer may not retain 
more than 10 per cent of its assets, 
reinsurance becomes important and in- 
flation has rendered this an unusually 
important and tight market. Added to 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF AMERICA FORE GROUP 





George R. Carey (left), general counsel of Group, was chosen a vice president of organization; 
Dr. S. J. Nilson (center), medical director of Group, was recently elected vice president; and 


Walter U. Westcott (right), 
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former personnel director, was named secretary of the group. 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





‘ age i 3! 


Prospect List 


News of local comings and goings makes prof- 
itable reading for burglars. Particularly the 
“goings.” For a closed house becomes an open 
house to a prowler. 

Protect your personal possessions at all times 
with the Maryland's Residence and Outside Theft P.S. As an additional precaution, whenever 
Insurance. See your Maryland agent or broker you plan to be away from your home—for a week 
today. He can also help you make sure that your or a season —always inform your local police. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


for Prowlers 


insurance is adequate in amount to cover the full 
value of your property ... particularly in view of 
today’s higher replacement costs. 
Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his 
business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 








Another timely Maryland advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers sell more —and larger — burglary insurance policies. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES AT GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


James A. Cathcart, Jr. (right), is newly elected president of General Reinsurance Corp. and Robert L. 
Braddock (second from right), is company’s executive vice president succeeding Winfield W. Greene 


(third from rt.) who reaches retirement age in May. These changes were announced by Edward CG. 





this, excess limit tables, said Mr. Pease, 
are inadequate. 

The Mutual Boiler executive also 
objected to suggested language in the 
proposed policy revision of the Na- 
tional buyers’ group, saying that it 
did not define terms adequately for 
claim purposes. It would result in 
higher claim frequency, he said, al- 
though it might be made more accept- 
able if a substantial deductible were 
included. 

The fact that Mr. Pease might be 
willing to go along with a deductible 
is an indication, we think, that the 
buyers’ definition may not be too far 
off in practice. It is only through 
across-the-table talks between buyers 





Lowry (left), chairman of board of General Reinsurance Corp. and the North Star Reinsurance Co. 


and companies and producers that im- 
provements in policy coverage can 
come about. 


Fire-Casualty: 


All-Risk Form Barred 


T looks as though some all-risk forms 

and package-type policies including 
both fire and casualty covers will make 
but limited progress in Connecticut un- 
less new legislation is enacted amending 
that state’s insurance law. An opinion 
by the state’s attorney general, acted 
upon by Insurance Commissioner W. 
Ellery Allyn, says that such combina- 
tions are forbidden by the Connecticut 
insurance code. 





Mr. Allyn’s ruling is the result of a 
request for an opinion by the attorney 
general when the Lumber Mutual filed 
a combination residence form including 
fire, extended coverage, theft and lia- 
bility in one package. The policy pro- 
vides for selection by the prospective 
insured of the additional extended cov- 
erage endorsement or the comprehen- 
sive dwelling endorsement (Coverage 
No. 1); residence and outside theft 
(Coverage No. 2); comprehensive lia- 
bility and certain additional casualty 
covers (Coverage No. 3); rates and 
premiums are shown separately in the 
schedule. 


The AEC and comprehensive dwell- 


THREE NEW APPOINTMENTS BY SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 





William H. Harrison (left) is new underwriting executive of Security Mutual Life; Richard H. Parish 
(center) is new comptroller; Graham C. Thompson (right), is company’s most recently named actuary. 
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Good Time to Launch 





a Yacht Insurance Drive 





The smell of tar—ring of caulking irons—they’re 
sure signs in any boatyard that spring is nearly here. 

Sure signs it’s the time for you to drive for more 
Yacht Insurance business. 

Think of the boat-owners in your area. Almost 
every one is a prospect now for Yacht, Motorboat or 
Outboard Motor coverage. And with a Fire Associa- 
tion-Reliance Yacht policy you can offer coverage 
to fit individual needs — for everything from a few 
named perils to complete marine protection. 

Remember, a yachtsman’s boat is his pride and joy 
— and it cost him a lot of money, too. Particularly 





Wy SINCE 1817 


at today’s higher prices, he needs protection — and 
plenty of it. Convince him you’re the man to get it 
from, and you'll be writing some profitable new 
business. 

Your local Fire Association-Reliance Field Man 
has samples of a new folder — designed to carry 
your own imprint — that can help you do it. Ask 
him about it, or write us direct now. 

Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, 
Penna. Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling 
Agents throughout the world. 


Fire Association 


Neer \el Rehance 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 
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ing endorsements had been approved 
by the department and have been in 
use. Commissioner Allyn has already 
interpreted the attorney general’s opin- 


At first it was thought that all three 
forms might be “out the window” since 
the opinion called attention to the fact 
that the statutory fire policy is required 


all” clause common to the all-industry 
bills of many states. Commissione: 
Allyn has been inclined to a liberal in- 
terpretation of underwriting power and 
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Anniversary: 


‘Proudly We Say’ 


T has become a fairly well-estab- 

lished custom for an insurance com- 
pany reaching an important milestone 
in its history, to publish a book cele- 
brating that fact. The occasion may be 
the 25th, 50th or 100th anniversary, and 
the book may be anything from a short 
brochure to an elaborate tome. The 
quality of these publications varies 
widely, too. Some are irregular and 
spotty so that you can almost see some 
harried company officer struggling to 
get this book into publication along 
with all his other duties. 

Other books, however, show the real 
interest of the company in its history 
and the fine hand of professional writ- 
ing and craftsmanship in the final prod- 
uct. Into this category we .are very 
happy to put a new book that has just 
come to our attention. It is “Proudly 
We Say”—a recounting of the first hun- 
dred years of the Hanover Fire Insur- 
ance Company, New York, N. Y. 

As F. Elmer Sammons, president, 
points out in a short humorous fore- 
word, what the company “says so 
proudly” is that it’s “a hundred.” And 
the company has a great deal to be 
proud of in that first hundred years, 
which are always supposed to be the 
toughest. It survived wars, depressions, 
conflagrations and, in the 1890's, “the 
raid on the Hanover.” This latter was 
an attempt to buy up control of the 
company by a New York brokerage 
house. Had they succeeded they would 
have reinsured the business of the Han- 
over in other companies, liquidated the 
company, and split the surplus among 


ACCEPTS NEW POSITION 












Clark W. Faulkner has been appointed 
to the newly created position of Super- 
intendent of Agencies of Woodmen 
Accident and Associated Companies. 


the stockholders at a tidy profit. Luckily 
the scheme was thwarted, but its re- 
counting adds an exciting chapter to 
the Hanover’s history. 

What appealed to us mostly about 
“Proudly We Say” is the fact that this 
story parallels the growth of this one 
fire insurance company with the growth 
of New York City and the United 
States. Through text and pictures (and 
the book is amply illustrated) Hanover 
history weaves through the larger pages 
of American history and the history of 
American Fire Insurance. 

If you are interested in the history 
of American insurance, we cannot 
recommend too strongly that you keep 








your eyes open for a copy of “Proudly 


We Say.” 


Disability: 
Elizabeth Crash Claims 


ENEFICIARIES of victims of the 

Elizabeth, N. J., airline crashes 
(December 16, January 22 and Feb- 
ruary 11) have received a total of 
$406,000 from member companies of 
the Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters alone. These sums, says the 
Bureau, are exclusive of sums paid by 
some of these companies under life 
policies. 


























OUR HAT’S OFF! 


So is our coat. And, our sleeves are 
rolled up. We're ready, at the drop of 
the hat, to help our agents win and 
hold business to meet and beat 
competition. With sincere, helpful 
home office co-operation . . . Constant, 
careful checking to uncover new oppor- 
tunities for more sales . . . Timely 
coverages that win and hold customers 


..+ Loss adjustments that tie cus- 


EIGHTY SEVEN KILBY STREET, 














tomers closer to our agents . . . Field- 


men with facts, figures and methods 
that tip the scales in our agents favor 
.-. Tested selling helps that change 


apathy into positive, profitable action. 


Are you interested? 


YOURE 

UP FRONT 

WITH THE 

BOSTON 
AND 

“rs leleY OLD COLONY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bt the time March, 1952 had given 
way to April, the financial sol- 
vency of 684 life insurance companies 
in these United States had become a 
matter of public record. Some 83 mil- 
lion policyholders had received an an- 
nual report on the companies to whom 
they had entrusted their funds. It all 
indicated that the life insurance busi- 
ness had etched another record of 
growth and stability unmatched by any 
other phase of financial endeavor. 

While interested America took note 
of life insurance’s record for 1951, 
within the business itself, things were 
happening that would in some way con- 
tribute to life insurance’s continued 
great growth and unparalleled public 
trust. 

The room register at Chicago’s Edge- 
water Beach Hotel from March 17 to 
21 could, at first glance, have been a 
who’s who in life insurance as the paths 
of three life insurance organizations 
crossed. It was mid-year meeting time 
for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the small companies 
of the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, plus the inaugural 
meeting of the brand new General 
Agents and Managers Conference. 

Although separate sessions were be- 
ing conducted by all three groups over 
the course of four days, there was the 
interchange of thoughts and ideas as 
old friends from the respective organi- 
zations met in social gatherings when 
the day’s programs had run their 
courses. 

The big news to come out of the 
meeting of the National Association 
was President Charley Cleeton’s an- 
nouncement that N.A.L.U. had launched 
a fund drive to build a headquarters 
for the Association. The need for a 
headquarters building has long been 
recognized by N.A.L.U. members and 
in Chicago, President Cleeton started 
the ball rolling. At this writing, the re- 


Lt¥? 


INSURANCE 


|N Revier 


sponse in local associations throughout 
the country has been enthusiastic and 
before too long the quota set for the 
building is expected to be met. Loca- 
tion of the new headquarters has not 
been announced. 


Big Question 


What happened to the revision of Sec- 
tion 213 in New York? That’s the ques- 
tion that a lot of insurance people were 
asking around the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. On hand to give his opinion was 
Spencer L. McCarty, executive secre- 
tary of the New York State Association, 
who has devoted three years working 
for a revision of this important legisla- 
tion on agency expense limitations. 

It was McCarty’s observation that the 
opposition of New York’s Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Alfred J. Bohl- 
inger to certain phases of the joint pro- 
posal of the companies and the Na- 
tional Association had caused the State 
Legislature to end its year without 
taking action on this matter. He 
also was of the opinion that unless 
a revision of 213 took place at the next 
meeting of the New York Legislature, a 





Monthly purchases of life insurance for February and the first two months in each 
of the last two years were reported by the LIAMA as follows: 


FEBRUARY PURCHASES 


(000,000 Omitted) 


Change 
1952 1950 1952 from 1951 
Ordinary $1,487 $1,291 $1,207 plus 15% 
Group 238 572 641 —58 
Industrial _ 454 424 456 plus 7 
Total $2,179 $2,287 $2,304 —5 
FIRST 2 MONTHS' PURCHASES 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Change 
1952 1950 1952 from 1951 
Ordinary $2,953 $2,643 $2,347 plus 12% 
Group 421 857 828 ash 
Industrial 836 __ 819 879 plus 2 
Total $4,210 $4,319 $4,054 — 3 
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number of companies would cease to do 
business in New York State because of 
the limitations placed upon them. 

President Cleeton added that revision 
of Section 213 would continue to be the 
number one objective of the National 
Association. He further stated that the 
combined efforts of agent and company 
official on behalf of a new expense law 
had resulted in an even closer alliance 
between the N.A.L.U. and the com- 
panies. 


General Agents 


A new life insurance organization, 
the Managers and General Agents Con- 
ference, got off to a promising start at 
its first meeting in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. The Conference starts opera- 
tion with a membership role of 3,500 
men who head agencies. It is in affiia- 
tion with N.A.L.U. but has for its dis- 
tinct purpose the making of better man- 
agers and general agents. Chairman 
of the Conference is Charles W. Camp- 
bell, manager, The Prudential’s New- 
ark ordinary agency. Vice Chairmen 
are John D. Marsh, Lincoln National, 
Washington; Ray Wertz, Reliance Life, 
Detroit. M. L. Camps, John Hancock, 
New York City is secretary. 

Speakers at the first meeting included 
Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance, and President Harry 
S. McConachie and Managing Director 
Charles J. Zimmerman of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 


Small Companies Meet 


Back in 1938, life insurance com- 
panies who were members of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation and had less than $150,000,000 
of life insurance in force, decided that 
their interests could best be served if 
they could gather for a meeting once 8 
year and discuss life insurance prob- 
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lems that particularly affected com- 
panies of their size. Their first meeting 
was attended by 35 company represen- 
tatives. This year, 250 officers from 105 
member companies gathered at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel for the largest 
meeting in the 14 year history of the 
small companies’ conference. 

James E. Scholefield, vice-president, 
North American Life & Casualty, Min- 
neapolis, as chairman of the meeting, 
opened the discussions on the theme of 
“agency building.” 

Reporting on the current affairs of 
the Agency Management Association 
was its current President, Harry S. Mc- 
Conachie, vice-president, American Mu- 
tual Life. 

The President also made a prediction. 
Said he: “I detect tougher times ahead. 
Merchants are already complaining 
that goods are not selling as easy as a 
year ago. Our own field forces tell us 
selling is harder than a year ago. Credit 
is being tightened. Expenses of doing 
business remain high in the face of this 
situation. All of these factors—and 
many more—indicate more difficult 
problems await us. 

“We will need the broad research, 
management aids and services plus all 
the know-how and experience that our 
Association can provide us. We will 
need these things more in times of hard 
selling than in easy years of the past 
decade.” 


No 213 Revision 


The New York State Legislature 
wound up its sessions for 1952 without 
passing legislation that would revise 
the New York Expense Limitation Law, 
generally known as Section 213. Dif- 
ferences of opinion between the com- 
panies and the New York Insurance De- 
partment held up the revision. 

Up to the time of adjournment the 
Insurance Department had hoped to see 
the passage of the Condon Bill extend- 
ing the 1948 temporary relief provisions 
another year. That particular Bill 
would have brought the companies un- 
der the Department’s uniform expense 
allocation and penalty provisions. 


Eastern Round Table 


Still another meeting to report on— 
this time the Eastern Round Table of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion at New York City’s St. Moritz 
Hotel. More than 100 life insurance 
advertising, sales promotion, and public 
relations men and women attended the 
various “round table” panels that relate 
to the life advertiser and his assign- 
ments, 

The guest speaker at the annual 
luncheon was B. F. “Woody” Woodson 
who pointed out the ways in which the 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
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Raymond W. Cobb was recently pro- 
moted to the position of executive 
director of organization and methods 
of The Pruderitial Insurance Company. 


LIFE COMPANY EMPLOYEES PRESENT AUTOMOBILE 








ELEVATED TO NEW POST 


ia . 
Joe D. Morse, founder and president 
of Home State Life for twenty-three 
years, was recently appointed Board 
Chairman for the Oklahoma Company. 


Employees of Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association and United 
Benefit Life Insurance Company who compose the Halo Club recently 
purchased a new car and presented it to the Omaha Visiting Nurses Asso- 
ciation, Shown above is James Farlee, pres. of the Club, presenting car 
to Miss Leeta Holdrege, executive director of the assoc., inside the 
auto, and Mrs. Charles W. McLaughlin, pres. of VNA board, at the left. 
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life advertisers can work more closely 
with the agent. 


Credit Control Testimony 


Last month we reported the results 
of the questionnaire sent out by the 
Subcommittee on General Credit Con- 
trol and Debt Management and an- 
swered by 38 life insurance company 
executives. On March 19, as represen- 
tative of the life insurance business, 
Carrol M. Shanks, president, The Pru- 
dential, appeared before this Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report and 
testified that legislation is not needed 
at this time to make Federal Reserve 
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PENSION 
ENDOWMENTS 


One of the more attractive | 
and salable contracts on 
today’s market is our Pension 
Endowment. 

$10 monthly income (120 | 


months guaranteed). Issued | 
to mature at 55, 60 and 65. 


At maturity age 65, the annual 
income is 7.9% of the cash 





and Treasury monetary and credit poli- 
cies consistent, giving as his reason the 
mutual discussion and ironing out of 
the problems by both groups. The Sub- 
committee, chairmanned by Texas Rep- 
resentative Wright Patman is making 
an intensive study of fiscal and mone- 
tary policies as they are related to the 
Treasury Department and Federal Re- 
serve System. 

In his capacity as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Inflation Control 
of the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, Mr. Shanks stated his belief 
that “if it should become clear that 
legislation is required, my preference 
would be for action along the lines of 
a Congressional directive containing 





general instructions to the Federal Re- 
serve and Treasury regarding the ob- 
jectives of monetary and debt-manage- 
ment policies. Under such a directive, 
responsibility for regulating the supply. 
availability, and cost of credit in gen- 
eral should be placed in the Federal 
Reserve System, and Treasury actions 
in this field be made consistent with 
the policies of the Federal Reserve.” 

Mr. Shanks went on record in his 
opposition to placing the Federal Re- 
serve System under control of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government be- 
cause he felt that such a move would 
not be in the public interest. Accord- 
ing to him the Federal Reserve System 
is well qualified to determine monetary 
and credit policy. 
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value. The dollar-rate monthly 
income is $6.58 per $1,000. 


Increased insurance available 
through Family Income Riders. 


Brokerage Inquiries Invited 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 








Robert E. Henley, President e 








Richmond, Va. 


wv: 


IF YES. . we have i 


plan! 


IF NO . . we have the plan and the sales program that 
will teach you to sell top commission investment insurance. 


Write Kennenth W. Cring, Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agencies, about our 


agency openings. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


411 East So. Temple — Salt Lake City, Utah 
RAY H. PETERSON 
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Mr. Shanks called the plan for a 
Government bond that would have a 
value based on purchasing power un- 
sound and dangerous. Reasons for his 
opposition: 

1. It would place other forms of fixed 
interest investment at a decided disad- 
vantage, and would jeopardize their 
continued existence. 

2. It would lead to a collapse in the 
value of outstanding investment media. 

3. It would leave the Federal Gov- 
ernment with an open-end commitment 
with respect to the Federal debt. 

4. It would add another “escalator 
clause” to the rapidly growing list in 
the national economy, and would thus 
contribute to the expectation of fur- 
ther inflation. 

5. It would attack the will of the 
American people to resist inflation. 

6. It would be a confession by the 
Federal Government of an inability to 
cope with the forces of inflation by 
sound and vigorous measures, and 
would thus contribute to the expecta- 
tion of further inflation. 


Company Notes 

IGHT executive changes announced 

at Northwestern National: Acting 
President George W. Wells named pres- 
ident; W. R. Jenkins advanced from 
vice-president and member of the board 
to lst vice-president; W. F. Grantges 
from 2nd vice-president and agency di- 
rector to vice-president and agency di- 
rector; Frank S. Kremer from secretary 
to vice-president and secretary; Dr. 
Karl W. Anderson from medical direc- 
tor to 2nd vice-president and medical 
director; James Q. Taylor from under- 
writing director to 2nd vice-president 
and underwriter; C. H. Mathews from 
director of securities to manager, securi- 
ties department; Reuben A. Scott from 
director of mortgage loans to manager, 
mortgage loans department. 

Richard J. Congleton, Essex County 
(N. J.) prosecutor, was appointed gen- 
eral attorney of The Prudential. .. . He 
will be a senior member of the com- 
pany’s law department, headed by 
Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., general counsel. 

Contributing 531 pints of blood to 
the Red Cross, employees of the New 
York Life set a record for firms in the 
New York area. . . . The donations ex- 
ceeded the previous high of 445 pints 
for a three-day visit by a Red Cross 
Bloodmobile unit. 

Tie following promotions were an- 
nourced by Security Mutual: William 
H. Harrison, underwriting executive; 
Ricl.ard H. Parish, comptroller; Gra- 
ham C. Thompson, actuary; William 
J. Hlawatsch, director, group sales; 
George H. Miller, group actuary; Sum- 
ner C. Hvassman, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent: Morton J. Kent, assistant actuary. 
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well-balanced 


anced company is, we believe, a company 


. . whose financial position is strong 


. whose geographical market embraces a 
balance of metropolitan, town and rural 
areas 

. whose policy contracts include all funda- 
mental coverages... 

. whose contributions to its industry have 
been recognized as outstanding 

. .. whose growth has been steady and uniform 
.. whose size is sufficiently large to assure 
confidence and prestige 

. whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent 
and policyholder 

. whose reputation as a friendly company 
has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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N idea came to us as we sat down 

to tell you what happened this past 
month: From now on let all students 
of insurance in our various schools and 
universities be required to supplement 
their formal insurance education by 
attending one or more insurance hear- 


ings. We make this suggestion far 
from facetiously; yet, we must admit, 
with a fiendish chuckle, when we pic- 
ture the look of innocent bewilderment 
on the faces of those compelled by 
our good intentions to “sink or swim” 
in such unaccustomed currents of con- 
troversy. Maybe a little briefing first 
would help. 

Mainly, there were hearings. Hear- 
ings in Dallas. Hearings in Chicago. 
Hearings in New York, Trenton, Wash- 
ington and Raleigh. 

What about? They covered some of 
the most important problems and some 
of the most fundamental principles of 
the property insurance business: ac- 
quisition cost and uniform accounting ; 
the profit and contingency factor in 
rates; investment return as a consider- 
ation in rate-making; compulsory vs. 
voluntary automobile liability insur- 
ance; the assumption of war risks; 
rating of highly protected factory risks. 

We submit—before getting on with 
our main task of recording history— 
that these subjects are fundamental 
and that students attending hearings 
on such subjects would learn a great 
deal about the insurance business, and 
perhaps, learn it faster. One thing, 
we guarantee they’d be sure to learn, 
and that is what questions to ask; that, 
in itself, would bring forth knowledge. 


F course, hearings weren’t the only 

news. The Factory Insurance 
Association (FIA) came out with a 
new plan said to place stock plans on 
a better competitive basis with the fac- 
tory mutual plans . . . Superintendent 
“Al” Bohlinger, New York, gave the 
companies a hard time (in a firm and 
not too gentle speech at Pittsburgh In- 
surance Day) on the matter of auto- 
mobile merit rating . . . An evil-look- 
ing, black, whirling tornado sucking 
up people, homes, shops, cattle and 
power lines into its hungry mouth, 
caused more than 200 deaths, hun- 
dreds of injuries, tragic devastation, 
and millions of dollars of damage as 
it swept through six southern states 
. . - All-peril policy forms were set- 
back temporarily in Connecticut. .. . 
And rate increases, rate cuts and a 
whole skuttle-full of new laws and 
regulations came out of administrative 
and legislative hoppers. 
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IN Review 


Bad News 


First estimates of the destruction 
and insurance loss caused by the tor- 
nado (See “Cross-Country” this issue) 
were around $3,500,000. That has 
since been revised upward and the 
latest figure is around $6,000,000. 

Another piece of bad news is the 
temporary set-back to multi-peril poli- 
cies in Connecticut (Also detailed in 
“Cross-Country”). It looks as though 
a comprehensive type of dwelling 
policy will have to await enabling 
amendatory legislation, although the 
additional extended coverage endorse- 
ment, at first thought assigned to the 
ash-heap too, may still be written in 
that state. 

A disappointment in civic groups as 
well as to the insurance industry in 
New York State was the failure of 
motor car inspection to pass this ses- 
sion of the legislature despite two at- 
tempts to get it through. It will be 
brought up again and we don’t con- 
sider we are sticking our necks out too 
far to predict it will be enacted before 
too long. 

Judging from the protests of a large 
number of brokers in New York City, 
the $50-deductible on comprehensive 
auto coverage was bad news when it 
was announced a few weeks ago. 
Brooklyn brokers want it made man- 
datory for the sake of uniformity 
(some companies are using it where 
requested; others applying it to all 
policies). Staten Island brokers, how- 
ever, oppose its mandatory use in the 
lower rated areas, as there the lower 
cost for the deductible feature comes 
within the minimum premium and 
therefore means less coverage for the 
insured at no decrease in cost. 


Partly discouraging was the annual 


report of H. F. Richardson, general 
manager, National Council of Com- 
pensation Insurance: that the 65.2 per 
cent loss ratio for the first six months 
of 1951 indicated that this line had 
taken a definite turn for the worst and 
that rating, however, gave grounds for 
believing the trend could be corrected 
before too long. 


F.I.A. 


The Factory Insurance Association 
has filled a new plan for highly pro- 
tected risks in North Carolina and 25 
other states. Spokesmen declared it 
would put stock companies in a better 
competitive position (presumably as 
against mutuals since one of the mu- 
tual representatives in Raleigh, N. C, 
said it was the same one as they had 
had in effect for some years). 

The new policy provides fire, extend- 
ed coverage, riot, civil commotion, van- 
dalism and explosion in a single pack- 
age, besides a large number of liber- 
alizations in coverage.  Sidelighi: 
Commissioner Cheek, congratulated the 
N. C. Fire Insurance Rating Bureau, 
filer of the plan, on “becoming a mul- 
tiple-line bureau” and added, “that he 
would expect premium and loss exper- 
ence to be reported as a package. 
Let’s let that be a part of the under 
standing—that it will be a separate 
line of insurance,” Cheek urged and 
got assent. 


Mutual Celebration 


In the East, a kick-off dinner im 
Philadelphia, preceded a_ three-day 
“Conference of the Future,” a unique 
attempt to link practical insurance 
problems with intellectual analysis. 
The Conference was the device of 2,600 
mutual companies to mark observance 
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of 200 years of mutual history since CAPT. CARLSEN GETS MARINE UNDERWRITERS AWARD 
“Ben” Franklin’s founding of the first 


insurance company in America, the 
Philadelphia Contributorship (See THE 
} Spectator, March, 1952). 

The range of discussion at this 
i three-day affair included education in 
America; radio; the law of probabili- 
ties; the future of crime; chemistry, 
biology and physics; and women, 
among other things. That women 
should be discussed shouldn’t surprise 
anyone too much—that subject is 
germane to most all discussions. Of 
course, the layman might not expect 
that subject to be mixed up with in- 
surance, but we in insurance know 
better than that, for women not only 
run a good part of the insurance busi- 
ness, but, as we ransack our brains it 
seems they are credited with owning 
a large chunk of property in these 
United States, and that gives them a 
right to be mentioned with consider- 
ral able respect at any insurance gather- 





ym- ing. 
per The content of most of these talks 
ths § is not of immediate direct significance 


ad to insurance, but rather of long-range, 
nd basic importance. Their length, how- 
for § ever, makes it impossible for us to 





Capt. Henrik Kurt Carlsen, skipper of the Isbrandtsen Line’s ‘Flying 


ted publish them, but we recommend them Enterprise,” finally abandoned January 17 off the British coast, was the 
for study. (For copies of talks, see the first to receive the newly created gold medal and citation of the American 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago). Institute of Marine Underwriters in a New York ceremony March 6. 


The picture shows Capt. Carlsen accepting the award from Qwen C. 


With one exception: The insurance Torrey (left), president of the Institute, while Carl E. McDowell (right), 


. business is honored to have on that newly elected executive secretary, looks on. The citation is for outstanding 
102 § panel of world-renowned speakers in devotion to the traditions of the sea, courage in the face of extreme peril, 
TO- their particular fields, Dr. Ralph and “for modesty and restraint that honors the dignity of all mariners. 


25 Blanchard of Columbia. His talk is 


| It § digested elsewhere in this issue. 





ter PITTSBURGH’S 26TH ANNUAL I-DAY CHAIRMEN 
* } Pittsburgh I-Day _ —— 
mu- 
C, Pittsburgh Insurance Day (I-Day) 
had | has become an annual national insur- 
ance institution. This year “Al” 
nd- — Bohlinger, New York insurance super- 
an- —| intendent, used that platform to launch 


.ck- — 4 pretty sharp, well-reasoned rebuttal 
ber’ | ‘© insurance company arguments 
hi: § @gainst merit-rating. The essence of 
the — his address was that the public knows 
.au, — there is such a thing as fleet rating; 
aul & the public doesn’t particularly relish oh t= 
he — Current high rates; the companies are \ 
eri: § Paradoxically refusing to consider such 
age. plans while telling the public that it 
Jer- | Makes rates; and that there are plenty 
rate | °f omens abroad in the land to con- 
and & Vince automobile owners and insurers 
to “seek more responsive ears” if the 
companies persist on harking back to 
past experience as adequate reason for 
turning their backs on merit-rating. 
in Another most provocative talk was 
day § that by James F. Van Vechten, presi- 
que dent, National Association of Insurance 


Agen i i ion : . 
a _ Ree: re mgr my apes Pictured above are the chairmen of the various departments at Pitts- 
yo @ tn national rating eo P 6 burgh’s annual event. “They are (l. to r.) A. M. Eckert, hotel; W. M. 
600 & lid approval to the setting up of just Reid, finance; J. M. Toner, registration; J. E. Hartmann, arrangements; 
nce § Such a group. He also advocated an and C. J. Schlieper, publicity and vice-chairman for general arrangements. 
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industry-wide public relations pro- 
gram; closer relations with regulatory 
officials; attendance by junior execu- 
tives at more committee meetings; a 
market adequate to meet all American 
insurance needs without calling on 
London. 


Rates, Rulings, Laws 


Rates: Fire in Alabama, down by 
more than $950,000. . . . Extended 
coverage in Illinois, down by 10.9 per 
cent or about $2,500,000. . . . Extended 
coverage in Pennsylvania, revised by 
reason of $50-deductible. . . . Boiler 
and Machinery in Florida, up 21.5 per 
cent. . . . Automobile and general lia- 
bility excess limits rates in Florida, up 
by about 36 per cent. . . . Workmen’s 
compensation in Michigan, down 10 
per cent for a saving of some $2,900,- 
000. . . . Fire and extended coverage 
in North Carolina, down about 3.6 per 
cent for a combined saving of around 
$850,000. . . . Auto physical damage 
in North Carolina, down about 25 per 
cent or $1,400,000. . . . Collision in 
Rhode Island, up 20.7 per cent, and 
comprehensive, up 13 per cent. 

Rulings: The anti-all-risk ruling in 
Connecticut (see above). . . . Remand- 
ing of the Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau’s comprehensive dwell- 
ing endorsement to the state’s fire rating 
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bureau with instructions to develop a 
new form with as many of the T.LR.B. 
coverages as possible. (For account of 
hearing on this form, see THE Spec- 
taTorR, March, 1952, page 53.) 

Bills and Laws: In New York, un- 
insured motorists will be counted via a 
record of insured registrants of cars. 

. Assembly Into 698 on reinsur- 
ance was passed and signed. 


rine coverage. .. . 


HONORED FOR HEROISM IN SAVING LIFE 





* 


DT Z+ a» 


Lo 


Columbus Johnson (third from left) of Camden is shown receiving Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Co. life-saving award and $200 for saving 
Chester P. Hardman (second from left) of Ashland, N. J. last July 20 by 
diving into an acid-polluted swamp and extricating Hardman from beneath 
his overturned car. Honoring Johnson on the WPTZ (NBC Phila. affiliate) 
“Open House” show are l. to r.: James T. Haviland, vice president of 
Lumbermens; Hardman; Clayton Russell, general superintendent of C. F. 
Braun & Co.; Chris Wyld, Lumbermens; E. Paine, office manager of Braun. 


Liability requirement on public com- 
veyances is now $10,000 minimum, 
$100,000 for more than 30 passengers, 
with varying amounts in-between. . . 

Freight forwarders don’t have to be 
licensed if they recenve no money or 
thing of value for providing ocean ma- 
Non-occupation«] 
disability benefits have been increased 
Ss aw A reciprocity statute « 
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suspending auto licenses has gone to 
the governor. 

Virginia may launch ‘a study of com- 
pulsory health insurance under a House 
resolution. 

Kentucky is about to increase work- 
men’s compensation benefits. 

Michigan is expected to extend its 
committee study of disability legisla- 
tion. 


Dallas Argues Investments 


Probably the tone of insurance hear- 
ings is set by the legal talent available. 
At any rate, however, dry or technical 
the subject, it is a delight to behold the 
gentlemenly suavity with which the 
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“industry” and the “department” in 
turn, back each other up into corners 
and then set upon their opponent with 
a verbal thrust. At other times—and 
this happens more frequently than not 
—no one can seem to move the other 
and you come away full of words that 
apparently have been to no purpose 
(we say “apparently” because if 
nothing comes of them at one meeting, 
sooner or later something will). 
Well, Dallas took on something of 
this latter aspect. There were five 
items on this Zone 5 N.A.L.C. agenda: 


extension of hospitalization to con- 


valescent homes, opposed by A & H 
people; zoning of states for crop-hail 









NEW YORK 





... but no change in the friendly, dependable 
service you've known so many years 


American Equitable Assurance 


Globe & Republic Insurance 


Merchants and Manufacturers 
Insurance Company of New York 


cover rather than using counties, called 
“impractical” by the industry; deduc- 
tibles on comprehensive auto, for 
which there is no demand according to 
the industry; a review of company 
practice as to auto liability coverage 
for military personnel; and using in- 
vestment income as an element in rate- 
making. The small profit by Texas 
companies in casualty lines other thaa 
compensation was pointed to as one 
reason against the latter proposal, 
which “Bill” Leslie of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters op- 
posed on principle. 

In Chicago an N.A.LC. subcommittee 
on costs and profit factors discussed 
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this same question as part of the de- 
bate on the 5 per cent profit factor. 
While Deputy George Kline of the 
New York Dept. said that profit could 
be arrived at but contingency factors 
could not, Director J. Edward Day of 
Illinois said “No” to this idea, and 
“Bill” Leslie of the Bureau agreed with 
the latter. Figures were produced to 
show that stock casualty companies 
earned only .55 per cent on earned pre- 
miums over the past 10 years and that 
they earned about 5 to 744 per cent on 
stockholders’ equity (another survey). 
According to Commissioner Cheek of 
North Carolina, the sessions proved 


only that we are trying to hit 
within 5 per cent of what it ought to 
be and it makes little difference what 
that 5 per cent margin is called. . .” 
He wants a “broad conception of the 
problem” so he can explain it to the 
public. If that idea is helpful, that’s 
what the meeting accomplished. 


Down in Washington 


In the nation’s capital some industry 
representatives appeared before Sen. 
J. Allen Frear, Jr., Dem., Del., chair- 
man of a Banking and Currency sub- 
committee, to oppose a premium basis 
for war damage cover; full indemnifi- 


the sad story of the 
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What’s a little (?) shock compared with the 
fire which could easily have resulted from that 


frayed wire and overloaded plug. Last year over 70,000 fires 
were started because people were careless with electricity. 
Serve your assured and your community. Teach fire preven- 


tion constantly. 


THE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(Fire Department) 7 





London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. @ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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cation; and any authorized appropria- 
tion, establishment of property records 
or present implementation of the War 


Disaster bill (see THe Spectrator 
Property INsurANcE Review, Sept., 
1951, for bill’s details). 

Another couple of bills before the 
Senate, which are opposed by the in- 
surance industry as well as by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. and 
some state labor commissioners are 
the Humphrey bill Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Dem., Minn.) for federal power 
to make rulings and inspect in order to 
improve industrial safety (See Tue 
Spectator Property INsurANce Re- 
view, December, 1951, page 24) and 
the Murray bill (James Murray, Dem., 
Mont.) to subsidize state agencies to 
the same purpose. Both bills are un- 
der the wing of Sen. Herbert Lehman, 
Dem., N. Y. Contention is that federal 
regulation is unnecessary, confusing 
and not as efficient. While some fa- 
vored the Murray bill, others con- 
tended it was loosely drawn. 


Compulsory Auto 


It was New Jersey’s turn last month. 
The State C.I.O. wanted compulsory 
insurance even though the bill would 
not cover a number of situations—such 
as off-public highways, out-of-state 
drivers and hit-and-run drivers—as 
would the combined security-type bill 
and unsatisfied judgment bill, which 
most other speakers favored either 
wholly or as a preference. The un- 
satisfied judgment bill would build a 
fund out of contributions by insurers 
and drivers (charge to insureds to be 
less than to uninsureds); and would 
close gaps in such laws as the Mani- 
toba statute by giving actions against 


ADVANCEMENT 





George F. Thomas, secretary of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company, recently 
was promoted to a_ vice-presidency- 
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the fund to insurers to defend and 
investigate. Judgments would have to 
be in excess of $100 and those below 
$1,000 could be settled without trial. 
The assembly insurance committee, 
chaired by Walter Jones, R., Bergen 
County, will have to decide between five 
assembly bills and four senate bills. 


Uniform Accounting 


Another meeting of the Industry 
Uniform Accounting Committee with 
the N.A.LC. subcommittee on uniform 
accounting—in New York, March 31— 
resulted in no meeting of the minds. 
Industry representatives continued to 
insist that company operations are so 
diverse that “acquisition, field super- 
vision and collections” is an item with- 
out meaning as an expense group and 
should be under “general expenses.” 
They contend that should the depart- 
ment want this information they can 
get it from other sources but that a uni- 
form definition under uniform account- 
ing must be too rigid to be useful. 

The commissioners’ committee _ be- 
lieves that even if several definitions 
are necessary to cover the variation in 
industry practices, then at least insur- 
ance departments would have a break 
down of selling expenses as applicable 
to various segments of the industry. 
If this implies a change in the basis of 
rating to comply with uniform account- 
ing procedures, then, asks the com- 
mittee, why not? 


Company Notes 


Directors of the Progressive Fire In- 
surance Co. elected W. B. Elcock, Jr., 


to vice-president and _ secretary 


ELECTED DIRECTOR 





Donald Borden Smith is newly elected 
director of the General Reinsurance & 
North Star Reinsurance Corporations. 


Malcolm Nash was named agency su- 
perintendent of that company. . . . Jack 
E. Larson was elected secretary of the 
Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization . . . W. J. Smale was made 
vice-president and director of Safety 
Engineering of Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Co. . . . J. P. McDowell, central 
division manager, Retail Credit Co. 
was appointed resident vice-president. 
He will also continue as division man- 
ager, Central Division, with headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati . . . Assistant Secre- 
tary Henry B. House was elected sec- 
retary of the Aetna Insurance Co. and 
its fire and casualty subsidiaries. Edu- 















cational Director L. Ray Ringer was 
elected assistant secretary of all com- 
panies. Harold B. Murray and Jack G. 
Thume, general agents in San Fran- 
cisco were appointed assistant man- 
agers of the Pacific Department . 

Gayer G. Dominick was elected a di- 
rector of The Continental Insurance 
Co., a member company of the Amer- 
ice Fore Group. Mr. Dominick has 
been engaged for 41 years in the se- 
curity business and is a limited partner 
of the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Dominick & Dominick . . . Promo- 
tions at the National Fire Insurance 
Co.: W. W. Corry, formerly vice-presi- 


OFFICIAL 
U.S. NAVY 
PHOTOGRAPH 


EVERY HOUR ON THE 
HOUR SINCE 1913 the 
Naval Observatory has 
broadcast the correct “time 
from the stars”—to keep 

a nation’s watches 
synchronized. 





ACCENT ON DEPENDABILITY 






depend on FaD... 


@ for practical, on-the-spot help from FaD’s field men— 
in mapping resultful new-business programs—in meet- 
ing customers’ bonding needs with professional compe- 


tence...in closing sales 


@ for prompt and fair settlement of all claims 


@ and for all the other advantages of representing a com- 
pany which for 62 years has specialized in fidelity and 


surety bonding. 


If you are interested in increasing your bonding business, 
investigate Fa D’s facilities — now. 






Fipevity 
Baltimore 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Over 9,000 insurance agents and brokers know they can 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 


‘OSIT COMPANY 
Maryland 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 


GENERAL TRANSPORTATION CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCES THAT THE CORPORATE NAME HAS BEEN CHANGED TO 


GENERAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


THIS CHANGE IS IN KEEPING WITH THE BROADENING OF OUR CHARTER 
POWERS TO INCLUDE MULTIPLE LINE UNDERWRITING 


MARCH 10, 1952 






























All our fieldmen really know 


How to make your business grow! 


**It’s the Service that Counts”’ 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY - + + SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY - + + + + «+ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + + «+ = DETROIT, MICH. 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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dent and secretary, was advanced to 
executive vice-president and secretary; 
each of the following was promoted to 
the position of vice-president and sec- 
retary: Assistant vice-president and sec- 
retary R. A. Dwyer; Secretaries S. H. 
Ashton, E. H. Clarkson, W. O. Minter. 
F. F. White and A. J. Wyatt .. . Sakae 
Takahaski, recently appointed treasurer 
and ex-officio insurance commissioner. 
Territory of Hawaii, took his oath of 
office on January 16, 1952. In addi- 
tion to his Treasury and Insurance 
duties, Mr. Takahaski also serves as 
commissioner of Securities, Bank Ex- 
aminer and Fire Marshal of the Ter- 
ritory. 

James Clark McKnown, 79, former 
secretary of the St. Paul Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., died at his home on February 
14... Fred W. Treacy, assistant man- 


‘ager of the Cleveland service office of 


the North America Companies, died at 
home of a heart ailment on February 
21 . . . Albert E. Spottke has been 
elected a vice-president of Allstate In- 
surance Company, Chicago, Ill. He 
will be in charge of the business de- 
velopment department . . . Promoted 
by Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Neb., 
were: Philip E. Horan, formerly gen- 
eral attorney, to vice-president and 
general counsel; Donald M. Maggett, 
formerly assistant secretary, to vice- 
president; and Harold N. Swanson, 
formerly supervisor, policy approval 
department, to assistant secretary . . . 
H. J. Hagge was elected chairman, 
W. H. Burhop, president, and Robert 
S. Hagge. executive vice-president of 
the Employers Mutual Liability and 
Mutual Fire Companies, Wausau, Wis. 
.. . Charles N. Hunt was elected an 
assistant secretary of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Martin J. O’Brien, vice-president of 
America Fore Group, has retired un- 
der the group’s retirement plan. .. 
P. Warren Smith, vice-president of 
Paramount Fire Insurance Co., New 
York, N. Y., has resigned to join the 
Youngberg-Carlson Co., Chicago, Ill. 
as executive vice-president . . . Arthur 
F. Heine was appointed assistant yice- 
president in the underwriting depast- 
ment of Allstate Insurance Co., 
cago, Ill William J. Heinrich was 
promoted to assistant secretary . - 
Hamilton W. McComb was elected vice- 
president in charge of the surety bond 
department of the Houston Fire & Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co. and General In- 
surance Corporation of Fort Worth, 
Tex. . .. Millers National Insurance 
and Illinois Fire Insurance Companies, 
both of Chicago, announce the follow- 
ing promotions: B. T. Overand, former 
manager of eastern department a! 
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Philadelphia, to resident vice-president; 
W. L. Brooks, former assistant man- 
ager, to resident secretary; H. R. 
Stewart, former manager of Pacific 
Coast department at San Francisco, to 
resident vice-president; J. W. Nicker- 
son and Joseph E. Birong, former assis- 
tant secretaries, to assistant vice-presi- 
dents and assistant secretaries; John 
A. Seibel, A. M. Devroye and Donald 
R. Rose to assistant secretaries. 


John Rogers, Jr., was elected vice- 
president of both the Federal Insurance 
Co., Hunterdon County, N. J., and the 
Vigilant Insurance Co., New York, 
N. Y. . . . Stanley E. Amsden was re- 
cently appointed manager of the Oma- 
ha, Neb., office of the Glens Falls In- 
surance, the Glens Falls Indemnity and 
the Commerce Insurance Cos. 
James A. Cathcart, Jr., vice-president 
of General Reinsurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., was elected president 
and Robert L. Braddock, also vice- 
president, was elected executive vice- 
president. Edward G. Lowry, Jr., for- 
mer president and chairman remains 
the chief executive officer of the com- 
pany. Winfield W. Greene, former ex- 
ecutive vice-president, reaches retire- 
ment age in May, 1952, but at request 
of company has agreed to continue 
active as vice-president after that date 
to handle special matters . . . James 
M. Henderson, resident vice-president 
in Philadelphia of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, 
and William S. Price, resident vice- 
president in Houston, were elected 
vice-presidents of the company . . 
John C, Harding, resident executive 
vice-president at Chicago office of the 
Springfield Group, is retiring May 1. 

Wilbur Orluske, assistant treasurer 
of the National Union Insurance Com- 
panies, died March 18 . . . Alfred E. 
Ives has retired as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Re-Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. . . . Charles 
H. Kahrs, member of the underwriting 
staff of the American Reserve Insur- 
ence Company, New York, N. Y., was 
appointed an assistant vice-president ... 
George F. Thomas, secretary of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., was promoted to vice-presi- 
dent... The Agricultural and Empire 
State Insurance Companies, Water- 
town, N. Y., announced the elections 
of Robert G. Horr as president, suc- 
ceeding E. J. Dickey; Harold W. Tom- 
linson as vice-president and treasurer; 
and Kenneth E. Chapman as vice-presi- 
dent and secretary . . . D. Theodore 
Kelly, who served as acting president 
of Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y., succeed- 
ing the late Thomas H. Silver, was 
elected president of the company. 
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THE WISE OLD OWL SAYS: 
“While the sun shines fropare for rain ial 
he 


The comfort and security of home and 
future are protected by the combined efforts 
of many unseen and unknown people. Police and firemen 
. . . weather observers and many others are constantly on 
duty to combat and warn of any trouble that might 
endanger life or property. In this complicated network 
the SOUTHLAND LIFE Representative cooperates in 
providing assured protection and in helping replace any 
losses that are suffered. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE multiple services are available to 
you and your policyholders through liberal brokerage 





agreement. 
. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN W. CARPENTER, President Home Office, DALLAS 


“Serving Since 1908” 
LIFE * ACCIDENT * HEALTH * HOSPITALIZATION * GROUP 
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Farm Bureau Life 


HE Farm Bureau Life Insurance 

Company, Columbus, Ohio, has ex- 
panded its non-medical limits to $10,000 
for applicants between the ages of 5 
and 35. The new ruling allows agents 
to write policies up to $10,000 without 
the requiring of a physical examination. 


Penn Mutual 


NEW ordinary life policy with a 

minimum face amount of $10,000 
and a lower gross rate is now being 
issued by The Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Ac- 
cording to the company the policy is a 
great asset for the prospect who needs 
$10,000 or more to improve his insur- 
ance program and also for business 
insurance. 

The old ordinary life policy for in- 
surance of less than $10,000 has been 
replaced by life paid up at 85. For the 
buyer of the smaller sized policies, the 
rates are comparable with the old ordi- 
nary life except at advanced ages. The 
net ledger cost for 20 years is better 
than the old policy. 

In the new ordinary life policy, the 
underwriting and other rules applicable 











to ordinary life will continue to apply 
on the new basis. The prospect need 
not be a preferred risk to qualify for 
the policy. All the various ordinary life 
policy forms previously available will 
be offered on the new basis. 

Both the new ordinary life form and 
life paid up at 85 may be issued on the 
term automatic conversion plan. They 
may also be issued with balanced pro- 
tection, convertible income and mort- 
gage protection riders. 


Pacific Mutual 


UBSTANTIALLY increased limits 

for accidental death and dismem- 
berment benefits issued in conjunction 
with life insurance, have been a2- 
nounced by Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles, California. 
New accidental death and dismember- 
ment limits will be as high as $50,000 
for men and $25,000 for women. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


HE Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 

surance Company, Springfield, 
Mass., is now prepared to issue a dis 
ability rider in conjunction with five- 
year convertible term policies. This 
rider will provide for waiver ef pre 
miums, disability income of $10 per 
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month per $1,000 of insurance, and 
automatic conversion at the end of the 
term period to ordinary life if the in- 
sured should still be disabled at that 
time. 

When the term policy is converted 
to a permanent plan while the insured 
is not disabled, a similar provision will 
be allowed on the new policy. The new 
rider will not be attached to five-year 
renewable term policies or to other 


term plans. 
* * ~ 


Massachusetts Mutual has increased 
its standard retention limits to a maxi- 
mum of $200,000 for male and female 
lives alike. Retention limits from ages 
0 to 5 will be $75,000; 6 to 14, $125. 
000; 15 to 55, $200,000; 56 to 60, 
$125,000; 61 to 65, $75,000; and 66 
to 70, $25,000. 

Substandard limits will be graded up 
to a maximum of $100,000 in classes 
A and B, ages 15 through 55. The limit 
of issue of the accidental death benefit 
provision will be increased to a maxi- 
mum of $100,000, of which the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual shall normally retain 
$50.000. Amounts beyond $25,000 re- 
tention will be contingent upon the 
total carried in all companies not ex- 
ceeding $100,000. 

The company also announced a pro- 
gressive protection policy for juveniles, 
which continues insurance through life 
with continuous level premiums. The 
amount of insurance per unit is $250 
at age 0; $1,000 beginning at age 1, 
and automatically changing to $5,000 
on the policy anniversary nearest age 
21. The policy is offered for issue at 
ages 0 through 15. 


Connecticut Mutual 


NCREASED non-medical limits were 

announced on the lives of both men 
and women. Within any 12-month pe- 
riod, $19,000 may now be written at ages 
10-30 without a medical examination— 
or an overall total of $15,000 in insur- 
ance over more than a year’s period. 

Other limits announced are $5,000 at 
ages 0-9 within 12-months or $10,000 
overall; $7,500 at ages 31-35 within 12- 
months or $10,000 overall; and $5,000 
at ages 36-40 within 12-months or $10.- 
000 overall. 

After a satisfactory medical examina- 
tion has been received and an applicant 
approved for standard insurance, any 
non-medical insurance previously 
granted may be disregarded in apply- 
ing the above limits. Not included in 
these limits are married women who do 
not go to business. These women are 
limited to $3,000 non-medical. 

(Note: Statutory restrictions in Ari- 
zona. Iowa, Massachusetts. Mississippi 
and Nebraska allow only $5,000 non- 
medical within any 12-month period.) 
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Fis Discovery Helped 
Make Diagnosis Sure 


me In 1895, Wilhelm K. Roentgen 

| discovered the Roentgen Ray— 

=; popularly known as the X-ray. 
© This discovery might have re- 
"4 mained in the field of pure 
m physics. But the physician, con- 
tinually searching for means to 
improve his skill, applied its 
"4 =srevealing eye to human health. 
@4 = «The result has given millions 
a happier, healthier life. 

Our hats are off to your 
physician and his associates 
who give unselfishly of their 
time so that we might enjoy a 
longer, more healthful life. 

Your Mutual Benefit Life 
representative, too, gives un- 
selfishly of his time so that 
3 others may benefit. Long after 
= people have “closed shop” for 

the day, you will find him at 














THE 






QRGANIZED IN 1845: 


INSURANCE 


the home of a client...solving 
a knotty problem in security. 

He is helped, in part, by the 
tools at his command. His An- 
alagraph, for example, helps 
him detect future financial 
trouble spots and then recom- 
mend the right plan. 


SPECIAL PLAN FOR DOCTORS 


The Mutual Benefit Life man 
specializes in the right plan 
and his plan for doctors takes 
into account their particular 
problems. 

It’s no wonder this man is a 
respected member of his com- 
munity—with professional sta- 
tus. He likes the work he’s do- 
ing and can do a sound job 
with the tools he has. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


COMPANY 


300 BROADWAY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Key-Man Group Disability Policy 


Q. What company writes this policy? A. Continental Casualty Co., Chi- 
cago, writes the form outlined below. It is not known whether other 
companies write a similar form. 

Q. How is the policy written? A. The same as any other group disability 
or group accident policy. The employer may select the group he wishes 
to insure. Participation requirements are given below. 


Coverage 


Q. What coverage is afforded by this policy? A. The contract covers 
accidental death, dismemberment, medical expenses (blanket reimburse- 
a basis) and weekly indemnity for accident and illness or accident 
only, 

a) Weekly indemnity: Accident Coverage—Payable for 52 weeks in 
“his” occupation; for life thereafter if the insured cannot perform the 
duties of any occupation. 

Health Coverage—Payable for 104 weeks regardless of confinement. 

b) An elective schedule for certain losses, dislocations and fractures 
guarantees the insured will receive a minimum number of weeks’ pay- 
ment even if he can return to work. 

ce) Death and Dismemberment: Indemnity for loss of limbs or eyesight 
is given in number of weeks. Loss of both arms or legs or sight or both 
eyes is considered total and permanent disability. Weekly indemnity is 
paid in addition to dismemberment losses to the date of loss. 

d) Medical Expense: Blanket basis as the result of accident only. 


Exclusions 


Q. What exceptions and conditions are in the policy? A. Aviation acci- 
dents other than as a fare-paying passenger in a licensed passenger plane 
on a regular schedule between established airports; suicide; war. 


Miscellaneous Requirements 


Q. What are the qualifications for this form of policy? A. Minimum 
enrollment is 25 for accident only, 50 for accident and sickness; age 
limits are 69 for males and 64 for females in accident only; 64 for 
accident and sickness (for which females are not eligible). Renewals are 
to age 75 for men, 70 for women, on accident only; 65 on combined 
coverage. 


Limits are $25,000 death; $150 weekly and $3,000 medical expense. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates for group key-man insurance? A. Rates are based 
on amount, ages, occupational classification, elimination periods. As the 
rate schedule is lengthy, premiums are given below for three typical 
amounts based on average premium rate to age 59: 


1ST DAY ACCIDENT © 28TH DAY SICKNESS 
EXAMPLE: 52-WEEK PLAN FOR MEN, AGES 18-59 








Medical = 
Weekly Reim- Annual Individual 
Monthly | Death Indem- burse- — Policy 
Salary Benefit nity ment ost Cost 
$300 $5,000 $50 $500 $72.30 $100.55 
600 10,000 100 1000 139.55 194.60 
900 15,000 150 1500 206.80 288.65 























Q. What are the commissions? A. 10 per cent on accident and health; 
15 per cent for accident only. Renewals the same. 
Q. Do any states restrict the use of this policy? A. No. 
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The Key-Man Field 


UST how new the field of key-man 

insurance is in accident and health 
lines is a matter of conjecture. The 
writer knows that 27 years ago he sold 
a couple of policies payable to the firm 
to replace a key-man. Since that time, 
no doubt, key-man insurance must have 
become more general. On the other 
hand, we never heard of it on a group 
basis until] the other day when visiting 
the Continental Casualty’s home office. 


Advantages 

That company’s. sales brochure 
(which, incidentally, is complete from 
prospect letter to reply card, from rates 
to underwriting instructions) gives the 
reasons for key-man appeal as well as 
you could ask: enables management to 
budget the cost of paying disabled key- 
men, even to continue paying them after 
loss of services while paying a salary 
out of its own funds to a replacement; 
thus prevents interruption of expansion 
and promotion programs; helps build 
good-will; helps the employee secure 
more adequate protection than under 
the lower-limit average group policies; 
frees him and his family from worry 
should his services have to be discon- 
tinued by his employer; does it at a 
lower price (25 per cent less than 
under individual contracts, says the 
Continental); the premium is tax-de- 
ductible to the employer; the policy of 
any individual employee cannot be 
terminated as long as the master policy 
remains in force; pre-existing condi- 
tions are covered; medical examination 
not required; 24-hour coverage is 
afforded; the plan is flexible (can be 
meshed in with salary continuance 
plans). 


Who Is a "Key-Man” 


Who is a “key-man” under this policy 
form? As the circular says, he need not 
be a “two-phone” executive; the color 
of his collar isn’t the qualifying factor. 
He can be an engineer, supervisor, 
foreman, sales manager. Among the 
Continental’s assureds are 188 em- 
ployees of a pipeline installation com- 
pany with benefits ranging from $3,000 
to $15,000 accidental death, $30 to $150 
weekly, and $500 to $3,000 medical 
expenses for a total premium of $7,776. 
Another with an $11,826 premium cov- 
ers 117 key employees of a cereal man 
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ufacturer and guarantees from $30,- 
000 to $60,000 death, $75 to $150 
weekly and $750 to $1,500 medical 
expenses. 

The chief merit—aside from the in- 
herent advantages just described—of 
these group key-man policies is flexi- 
bility. Ordinarily, for example, the 
coverage for aviation under the con- 
tract is for passengers on regular 
scheduled routes. But you can cover 
practically any aviation hazard at a 
premium. Ordinarily, the contract pays 
for life on accident and for two years 
on health; but you can limit the acci- 
dent coverage to five years or 52 weeks 
or any other period; the health to one 
year. You can get immediate coverage 
or a 26-week or even a 52-week waiting 
period. Usually the limits are $25,000 
accidental death, $150 weekly, $3,000 
medical. But the company will con- 
sider higher limits. 


The Continental may well have got 
hold of something here that will even- 
tually replace some other forms. We're 
thinking chiefly of such coverages as 
the corporate-owned plane covers (“in- 
dustrial-aid” planes), and travel poli- 
cies. These forms are frequently used 
to insure key-men, but they are either 
confined to aviation or public convey- 
ance accidents, do not give 24-hour 
coverage or may be on a trip basis. The 
key-man form may also partially re- 
place the usual group forms insofar as 
these do not provide high enough limits 
although, of course, key-man policies 
may be carried in addition to such 
group contracts. 

The Continental is also issuing indi- 
vidual “key-man” policies with $150,- 
000 accidental death, $500 weekly and 
$3,000 medical, the weekly indemnity 
payable for three years on accident, two 
years on health. 





Admission Plans Spreading 


CCORDING to the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, 
hospital admissions plans now cover 
40 million people in 24 areas, and con- 
tacts have been made in 20 other areas 
where such plans, it is hoped, will be 
operating soon. 

While these plans have been confined 
to group insurance, there is now on 
foot a program to have companies par- 
ticipate in a pilot individual hospital 
admissions plan in a midwestern city. 
Birmingham, Ala., already has such a 
program but there is need for further 
experimentation, it is felt. 

Every step along these lines is an 
encouraging one, for probably few 
things the industry can do will react 
so favorably as the experience of its 
insureds—in large numbers—being ad- 
mitted to a hospital at time of need. 
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NE of my friends and I were dis- 

cussing the art of salesmanship 
the, other day at the luncheon: table. 
Naturally some questions arose. What 
makes a good salesman click? What 
makes him go forth with enthusiasm 
and inward drive? We were trying to 
find the answer and finally agreed that 
it was not due to any single factor but 
apparently at the bottom of success 
there were a number of causes which 
when merged together, produced the 
desired result. These factors of suc- 
cessful salesmanship vary with differ- 
ent people. In some cases, enthusiasm 
developed as an art is nearly sufficient. 
In other cases, successful salesmanship 
results from a technical knowledge of 
the product plus an active desire to 
make a good living. Finally it ap- 
peared to us that no single factor by 
itself could produce success. On the 
other hand we observed that failure 
generally possessed the more simple 
quality of singularity—laziness. My 
luncheon companion, Sidney Smith, 
manager of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, has handled enough sales- 
men to know something about it. “In 
the field of sales ability” said Sid, 
“show me a lazy man and I'll show 
you a candidate for guaranteed failure 
—an out and out flop.” 


Laziness and Failure 


Since that discussion, time and again, 
Sid’s statement has flashed across my 
mind. How true it is that year in and 
year out, laziness is the basis of so 
many failures in life and more par- 
ticularly among life insurance people. 
That field of selling is especially well 
adapted for stalling techniques, for 
example, hanging round the agency. 
It offers rare opportunities for lengthy 
discussions on world problems, local 
politics, baseball, football, golf, small 
talk and actuarial computations on 
Kentucky Derby winners. It is a form 
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By LEON GILBERT SIMON 


on the horizon 


of masterly inactivity which finally gets 
to be a habit. Thus the non-worker 
finally disciplines his inactivity so as 
to be sure nothing disturbs it. In that 
restricted sense, he is very successful. 
He does nothing with a great deal of 
skill. George Bernard Shaw forewarned 
that “The ghostliest of all unrealities is 
the non-working man.” 


"Whether ‘tis Nobler' 


To do nothing is in every man’s 
power. The choice is his, “to be or not 
to be” something in this life. To cor- 
rode or to effervesce—to rust doing 
nothing or to radiate doing something 
—that choice must be made. Idleness 
is the reot of indecision. To do noth- 
ing is the best method of becoming 
nothing. The greatest service that man- 
agement can render is to arouse action 
among those who are generally inactive. 
It is a monumental feat requiring the 
strength of a Hercules. His job is to 
get them moving in the right direction 
with an ever-increasing urge to make 
good. It is well known to all, that 
standing water gets stale and that run- 
ning water exhilarates. The same 
phenomenon is true in salesmanship. 
Benjamin Franklin observed the fruits 
of inaction when he wrote to a friend: 
“Laziness travels so slowly that Poverty 
soon overtakes him.” All of which adds 
up to the evident fact that every mo- 
ment of the salesman’s time must be 
spent in constructive action. Before our 
luncheon concluded, Sid Smith handed 
me this little poem which has been 
added to my. collection of scrap-book 
refreshments. The author is unknown. 


“Yesterday is a cancelled check 
Tomorrow is a promissory note 
Today is the only currency 
We have to spend. 

Spend it wisely.” 


There are so many salesmen who are 
intelligent enough to make good, but 





they are unable to convert what knowl- 
edge they have into worthwhile action. 
Knowing and Doing have quarrelled 
and parted. But action is the proper 
fruit of knowledge. Thought is the 
seed from which action must come into 
being. Thomas Huxley defined it well 
in his essay on “Technical Education” 
when he said “The great end of life is 
not knowledge but action.” And so it 
is apparent that they must supplement 
each other. When good thoughts and 
constructive activity are closely related 
to each other, they become first cousins 
to great deeds. 

The following lines, written in quaint 
fashion, illustrate a typical scene in 
some agency office where salesmen gen- 
erally loiter. 


"HEAR YE"—"HEAR YE" 


“And in those days, behold, there 
came through the gates of the city 
a salesman from afar off, and it came 
to pass, as the day went by, he sold 
plenty. 


“And in that city were they that were 
the order takers, and they that spent 
their days in adding to the alibi 
sheets. Mightily were they aston- 
ished. They said one to the other, 
‘What the hell; how doth he get 
away with it?’ And it came to pass 
that many were gathered in the back 
office and a soothsayer came among 
them. And he was one wise guy. 
And they spoke and questioned him 
saying, ‘How is it that this stranger 
accomplished the impossible?’ 
“Whereupon the soothsayer made 
answer: ‘He of whom you speak is 
one hustler. He ariseth very early in 
the morning and goeth forth full of 
pep. He complaineth not, neither 
does he knock. He is arrayed in 
purple and fine linen while ye go 
forth with faces unshaven and pants 
not pressed.’ 

“While ye gather here and say one 
to the other, ‘Verily! ‘This is a ter- 
rible day to work,’ he is already 
abroad. And when the eleventh hour 
cometh, this man needeth no alibis. 
He knoweth his line and they that 
would stave him off, they give him 
orders. Men say unto him, ‘nay, nay’ 
when he cometh in; yet when he 
goeth forth, he hath their names on 
the line that is dotted. 

“He taketh with him two angels, ‘in- 
spiration’ and ‘perspiration, an 
worketh to beat hell. Verily I say 
unto you, ‘Go ye and do likewise.” 


In conclusion, inspiration must be 
converted to perspiration—not evapora 
tion. Lack of this conversion is the 
death of a salesman, for laziness is 
much more than killing time—it’s 
suicide. 
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THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 






































United States 15,700,000 TV Sets 
Rest of the World 2,000,000 TV Sets 





COMPETITION Turns Luxuries into Necessities 


0 millions of people throughout the world, wash- 
‘a machines, radios and television sets are mi- 
raculous inventions remote from their lives . . . for 
the wealthy only. 

In the United States, however, a new product 
appears in no time in the homes of wage earners as 
well as salaried executives. 

Consider television, for example. Only 6,500 sets 
produced in 1946... . over 5,000,000 in 1951. Or 
washing machines . . . more than 24,000,000 in 10 
years. 


What has Competition to do with this? 


Do you think we’d continue to get more and better 
products if only one company made each item or 
each line? 

No! We get more and better products here in 
America, because anybody who thinks he can make 
anything better or sell it more efficiently is free to try. 

And many succeed. Take electrical products like 
radios and television sets . . . and home appliances 
like washing machines and electric fans. Does the 
biggest company monopolize this industry? Not by 
a long shot! Even counting all its affiliated com- 
panies, it still sells less than 1/5 of such products 
bought in this country. 

There are nearly a thousand other companies that 
make home appliances, radios and television sets. 
And they do more than 4/5’s of the business! The 


smallest of them make the biggest companies hustle 
their bones to keep making products better and better. 

In America, a better product can always win con- 
sumer acceptance in any field. 


Let’s keep the COMPETITIVE SYSTEM working for us 


The Competitive System can be killed! When indus- 
tries are run by government, when taxes are so high 
that they destroy the incentive to work hard and 
risk savings in business ventures, the Competitive 
System languishes and dies. 

You’ve seen it happen in other lands. Let’s not 
let it happen here. 

Let’s all of us watch closely to see that those who 
represent us in government are working with us and 
for us to preserve our Competitive System; to as- 
sure a tax structure that leaves enough incentive to 
make hard work worthwhile, so that any man with 
ability and energy has a chance to earn good money 
and keep most of it. 

Competition thrives best where the rewards are 
high. People live best where competition thrives. 
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This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this 
magazine in cooperation with National Business Publications, 
Inc., as a public service. This material, including illustration, 
may be used, with or without credit, in plant city advertise- 
ments, employee publications, house organs, speeches or in any 
other manner. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


ineestments 


DO YOU HESITATE TO MAKE 
COMMON STOCK INVESTMENTS? 


E all know the changes that have 

taken place in recent years, point- 
ing to more leeway in the investment of 
trust funds in New York and other 
states. The legislatures have gradually 
relaxed the stringent rules that former- 
ly required investment only in so-called 
legals. Wills being drawn or revised 
carry provisions giving executors and 
trustees much wider powers of invest- 
ment. In fact the provisions in many 
cases are so broad that it might be said 
there are, for all practical purposes, no 
restrictions on the actions of an execu- 
tor or trustee. These changes are the 
products of the times. 

There are, of course, good reasons 
why these changes have been made. 
Since 1932, we have had what is known 
as managed money, and managed 
money means Money Managers. These 
gentlemen have seen to it that the finan- 
cial affairs of the government are car- 
ried on from the political as well as the 
monetary point of view. Once the de- 
pression was out of the way and experi- 
ments had been made in controlling 
the economy, including the dollar de- 
valuation, the rumblings of World War 
II came over the horizon. This required 
vast amounts of money in the way of 
foreign aid, followed by our own entry 





into the war and even greater expen- 
ditures. The public debt was built up 
to a point that was inconceivable twenty 
years before. Unfortunately, a portion 
of this debt was pure inflationary 
money, that is greenbacks injected into 
the system through the sale of bonds 
directly to the banks. About $100 bil- 
lion entered the economy through this 
door and is still there. 

All these changes, as well as the loss 
of the stabilizing checks and counter- 
checks of the financial era before the 
Money Managers, has made the dollar 
much less valuable when exchanged for 
the products that go to make up our 
standard of living. 

As the interest rate can now be con- 
trolled by the government on an arti- 
ficial basis, the stability of fixed income 
obligations has been undermined. In 
addition, the inflation brought about by 
devaluation and the injection of fiat 
money has reduced the purchasing 
power of fixed income obligations. 
These moves have forced a widening of 
the base for investment funds in order 
that they may earn sufficient income to 
compensate in part for the falling value 
of the dollar. Equities offer one of the 
best methods to overcome some of the 
loss and to keep pace with the changing 
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U. S. FOREST SERVICE — Vigilantly protects Woodlands from 
destructive fires. In his high tower the Ranger, with his binoculars and 
alidade locates sources of fire, quickly dispatching fire fighting crews 
thus protecting an important national resource. 

The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 


times. There is still opposition to the 
use of equities in substantial amounts in 
many funds, but it would seem that 
this resistance has little justification. 


World-Wide Inflation 


Inflation is world wide today and 
there appears to be no reason to expect 
it to be suddenly checked, as the de- 
mand of the peoples of the world is for 
a greater share in the products they 
help produce. This change is evidenced 
by the restlessness that exists even -n 
the most backward portions of the 
world and it is encouraged in every 
possible way by communistic agents 
with headquarters in Russia. To expect 
the world to settle down in a calm 
atmosphere, reacting freely to the law 
of supply and demand and the free 
play of financial forces, would appear 
to be an idle dream. 

If we examine the various forms of 
investment today, equities appear to 
represent the true value of world pro- 
duction, even though they may raise 
grave doubts in the minds of many. The 
major companies, and many smaller 
ones in this country and other parts of 
the world, are dynamic forces that 
make it possible for the world to grow 
and prosper. An equity interest in 
essential industries under capable and 
farseeing management surely offers bet- 
ter protection to the investor in a 
chaotic world than a fixed income obli- 
gation which merely guarantees to pay 
a specific number of dollars at a certain 
definite time. There is no growth or 
adjustment possible in the latter as it 
is tied strongly to the pattern of the 
past and every day would appear io 
remove it more and more from the 
realities of the present. 

Government bonds, municipals and 
corporate issues do have a place, and 
an important one, in the overall] invest- 
ment picture. They no longer have an 
overwhelming position as the backbone 
of trust, pension and other funds where 
there is a need to keep abreast of the 
changing times and to supply the neces- 
sary growth to compensate for the loss 
of dollar value. 

The point may be raised that some 
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day we will have a serious depression 
which may wipe out a large percentage 
of the present value of equities, as well 
as result in a reduction in dividend pay- 
out. This may be true, and certainly 
would have happened in the past under 
a free financial economy, but waiting 
for it to eccur may be costly to inves- 
tors. In fact the governments of th2 
world have demonstrated, and the popu- 
lace has supported the action of the 
politicians, that natural forces are not 
going to be permitted to run full cycle. 
The Money Managers will expand 
credit, inflate the currency and make 
many other maneuvers to maintain high 
employment and a semblance of pros- 
perity. This is what the public wants 
and has become accustomed to expect, 
not only in this country but even more 
so abroad. The built-in inflationary 
benefits, such as supported farm prices, 
unemployment relief, guaranteed yearly 
wages, social security and others, all 
are now part of the accepted pattern. 
Politicians, no matter what their per- 
sonal thoughts may be, will have diffi- 
culty in making any radical change or 
returning to the financial controls of 
the past. 


What if... ? 


Even if you don’t believe all the 
above you might ponder the fact that 
should a depression be permitted to run 
its course, or should the Money Mana- 
gers lose control and a vicious down- 
cycle get under way, the chances are 
that the free enterprise system, or any 
other name you wish to give it, as we 
know it, will probably disappear in the 
onrush of the forces of depression. 
Some form of socialism, or worse, would 
emerge from the debris and investment 
values as we know them would be non- 
existent. Under the circumstances, this 
might be even more true of bonds than 
of equities. 


Equities Important 


Equities should have a substantial 
places in any portfolio. We, as inves- 
tors, should have as much confidence in 
the growth of well-established com- 
panies and the capability of the man- 
agement of such companies to adjust to 
the changing times as we had in the 
past in first mortgages of reputable 
firms. It is because of the changing 
panorama that legislatures have granted 
more leeway to investors in the use of 
funds and the reason why those who 
look forward are adjusting their wills 
and trusts to give broader powers to 
executors and trustees. To hesitate to 
buy equities, in view of world wide 
changes, may result in much more seri- 
ous losses in the future, not only in 
spendable income but in _ principal 
value. 
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— growing in Brazil... 
Rubber growing in Malaya... 
Tin mined in Bolivia . . . Wool 
clipped in Australia . . . Copper 
mined in Peru... 


Foreign products? Certainly 
—but they’re all insured in 
American Companies—through 
the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association ! 


American firms like the idea 
of having American-made in- 
surance on their foreign prop- 
erties and interests. They know 
it better. It’s handled with typ- 
ical American efficiency. Claims 
are paid in American dollars if 
the policy so specifies, and 
quickly, too. World-wide facili- 
ties are at the service of these 
American clients. 


It was because of the Ameri- 
can businessman’s preference 
for American insurance on his 
foreign property that AFIA was 
established decades ago. Today 
it’s one of the largest organiza- 
tions of its kind in the world. 
Place the foreign risks of your 
clients through AFIA! 





AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 William Street - New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE...Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd. » Chicago 4, Illinois 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE... Mills Building, 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE: Gosdnant Building, 733 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 24 AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


TAX VALUE OF A SPOUSE 


OST taxpayers are aware of the 

fact that their marital status has 
a’ distinct bearing on the amount of 
the federal income taxes which they are 
called upon to pay. On the other hand, 
many estate owners are entirely un- 
aware of the manner in which the fed- 
eral estate and gift tax laws apply to 
married and single individuals. 

This situation is probably due to the 
fact that all taxpayers are annually 
faced with the problem of paying in- 
come taxes, which estate taxes are due 
only after an estate owner dies, and 
gift taxes are payable only after tax- 
able gifts have been made. 

Later in this article a suggestion will 
be made in connection with the use of 
life insurance for the purpose of mini- 
mizing at least some of these tax con- 
sequences due to the marital status of 
the taxpayer. It is believed, however, 
that a better understanding of the prob- 
lem will be obtained if a few compari- 
sons and examples are first presented. 


The Income Tax: 


Under the present provisions of the 
federal income tax law, taxpayers who 
are married may split their incomes in 
calculating the amount of tax due. The 
head of a family also has a tax advan- 
tage over other single taxpayers, but is 
taxed at a higher rate than are married 
taxpayers. Table I indicates the differ- 
ence in income tax consequences. 


Example: 


Mr. A is married and has a net 
taxable income of $25,000 a year. If 
he files a joint return with his wife 
who has no separate income, thus 
taking advantage of the split-income 
provision, his tax would be $8,072. 
If Mrs. A were to die, Mr. A’s in- 
come tax for the following year 
would be in excess of $11,336—an 
increase of over $3,264; or, if Mr. A. 
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could qualify as the head of a family, 
his tax would be in excess of $9,702 
—an increase of over $1,630. In fact, 
the increased tax would be nearly 
$400 more than is shown because he 
would also lose the $600 exemption 
for his wife. 
The foregoing table and example 
should definitely prove that a spouse is 
most valuable for income tax purposes. 


The Estate Tax: 


Under the present provisions of the 
federal estate tax law, an estate owner 
may leave his or her spouse one-half 
of the adjusted gross estate entirely 
free from tax. This is known as the 
“marital deduction.” Briefly stated, the 
adjusted gross estate is the entire estate 
less debts and final expenses. 

The Table II shows the gross estate 
tax that would be payable in the case of 
a married estate owner who is survived 
by his or her spouse and who takes the 
maximum advantage of the marital de- 
duction, compared with the gross estate 
tax that would be payable in the case 
of a single estate owner. 


Example: 

Mr. A. is married and has an ad- 
justed gross estate valued at $500,- 
000. At the time of his death, he 
leaves his wife property valued at 


$250,000 in such a manner that it 
will qualify for the marital deduc- 
tion. The gross estate tax would be 
$47,700. If, however, Mrs. A were 
to predecease Mr. A, and he did not 
remarry, the gross estate tax on 
$500,000 would be $126,500—an in- 
crease of $78,800. 
The foregoing table and example 
should definitely prove the estate tax 
value of a spouse. 


The Gift Tax: 


Under the present provisions of the 
federal gift tax law, an estate owner 
may make gifts totaling $30,000 once 
during lifetime, plus $3,000 each year 
to each donee, without the payment of 
tax. A married person is allowed 
double these exemptions if his or her 
spouse consents to the gifts. In addi- 
tion, gifts between spouses are con- 
sidered subject to gift tax for only one- 
half of their value—that is, if the gifts 
are of such a nature as to qualify for 
the marital deduction. 





Examples: 

(1) Mr. A gives his wife, in 1952, 
property valued at $100,000. He has 
not previously used any of his 
$30,000 lifetime exemption. Only 
$50,000 of this gift would be consid- 
ered for gift tax purposes. An ex- 
emption of $33,000 would be allowed 
($30,000 lifetime exemption and 
$3,000 annual 1952 exemption). The 
amount subject to tax would be $17,- 
000, and the tax would be $952.50. 

(2) Instead of making the fore- 
going gift to his wife, Mr. A gives 
the $100,000 to his two children— 
$50,000 each. An exemption of $36, 
000 would be allowed ($30,000 life- 
time exemption, plus two $3,000 an- 
nual 1952 exemptions). The amount 
subject to tax would be $64,000, and 
the tax would be $7,965. However, 
if Mrs. A would consent to these 
gifts, the exemptions would be 
doubled—$72,000. The amount sub- 
ject to tax would be $28,000, and 
the tax would be $2.040—a saving of 
$5,925. 


The foregoing information and exam- 
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Table II 


Gross Federal Estate Tax 

Adjusted Excess Over 
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Prudential’s Ownership Control Plan sold these New Jersey super 
market owners on their need for business insurance. 


Prudential man, Leonard Garrett, placed $10,000 of Modified 5 
on each of the four partners. Garrett says, “At the start I met 
with real sales resistance. But with each step in the presentation 
I felt my prospects warming up to the idea. Closing was easy. 
This case practically sold itself, thanks to the Ownership Control 
Plan. Without it I would have lost the sale.” 


If one of these partners should die, the surviving partners would 
have the cash to buy out his share. In addition the family of the 
deceased would be protected from a forced liquidation. 





The Ownership Control Plan is a four part sales kit designed to sell every 
type of business insurance case. It makes business insurance easy to 
understand—easy fo sell. For details, write to The Prudential, Newark, N. J. 





The above facts are based on an actual case, but true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 





Newark, N. J. Houston, Texas Los Angeles, Calif. Toronto, Ont. 
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ples should prove definitely the gift 
tax value of a spouse. 

Naturally, in an article of this type, 
it would be impossible to cover all of 
the various factors involved, such as 
state taxes, the proper use of the mari- 
tal deduction, the effect of gifts be- 





tween spouses, and many other relevant 
problems. These matters must be left 
for future articles. It should be kept in 
mind that the main purpose of this arti- 
cle is to point out the value of a spouse 
from a tax standpoint and the use of 
life insurance in minimizing the effects 
of the death of a spouse. 


Life Insurance: 


There would seem to be no better 
way to illustrate the use of life insur- 
ance for the purpose of offsetting the 
tax consequences resulting from the 
death of a spouse than by an example: 


Example: 

Assume that Mr. A has an ad- 
justed gross estate of $500,000. He 
is married and has two children. His 
net taxable income is $25,000 a year. 
If Mrs. A were to predecease Mr. A, 
what would be the tax consequences? 


(1) Federal Income Tax: 

Mr. A’s federal income tax would 
increase more than $3,264 the follow- 
ing year—that is, from $8,072 to $11- 
366. He would also lose his wife’s 
$600 annual exemption. Even if Mr. 
A could qualify as the head of a fam- 
ily, his federal income tax would in- 
crease more than $1,630 a year—that 
is, from $8,072 to $9,702. 


(2) Federal Estate Tax: 

Mr. A’s gross federal estate tax 
would increase $78,800—that _ is, 
from $47,700 with the benefit of the 
marital deduction, to $126,500 with- 
out the benefit of the marital deduc- 
tion. 

(3) Federal Gift Tax: 

While Mrs. A is alive, Mr. A, with 
his wife’s consent, may give away 
tax-free $60,000 once during his life- 
time, plus $6,000 each year to each 
donee. After her death, these exemp- 
tions would be cut in half. 

Many estate owners have seen the ad- 
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visability of offsetting these potential 
tax increases through the use of life in- 
surance. This may be accomplished in 
a most satisfactory manner by combin- 
ing the life insurance plan with a gift 
program. 

For example: Mr. A purchases in- 
surance on the life of Mrs. A and 
places the ownership of the policies 
in the hands of his children. 

Under such an arrangement, the pre- 
miums paid by Mr. A will tend to re- 
duce his ultimate taxable estate, and 
no gift tax would be imposed if ine 
were to keep within his allowable ex- 
emptions. Furthermore, the proceeds 
from the life insurance policies would 
never be taxable in his estate, or in 
his wife’s estate, and, if payable to the 
children in the form of a life income 
or installments, there would be an in- 
come tax on the proceeds. 

Naturally, the amount of insurance 
available under the gift tax exemptions 
will depend on both Mrs. A’s age and 
the type of policy purchased. However. 
the following examples may be helpful 
in this connection: 


Example I: 


(a) $60,000 lifetime exemption 
used to purchase Single Premium 
Life. 

(b) $12,000 ($6,000 to each of two 


children) annual exemptions used to 
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during as Rushmore” — is back of you 
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of National Reserve Life. 
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career. 


Our tested, proved sales training meth- 
ods, plus the full cooperation of our stra- 
tegically placed Regional Home Offices— 


are additional assurances of success for 


you! Write today! 








purchase 10-Payment, 15-Payment, or 
20-Payment Life. 


Example II: 

(a) $18,000 used annually to pur- 
chase 10-Payment Life ($12,000 an- 
nual exemption plus $6,000 a year for 
10 years to equal lifetime exemp- 
tion), or 

(b) $16,000 used annually to pur- 
chase 15-Payment Life ($12,000 an- 





nual exemption plus $4,000 a year 

for 15 years to equal lifetime exemp- 

tion), or 

(c) $15,000 used annually to pur- 
chase 20-Payment Life ($12,000 an- 
nual exemption plus $3,000 a year 
for 20 years to equal lifetime exemp- 
tion). 

The type of Payment Life policy 
might depend on Mr. A’s age and the 
amount of total gift desired. If he were 
age 45, he might prefer the 20-Pay- 
ment Life; if age 50, the 15-Payment 
Life; if age 55, the 10-Payment Life, 
etc., so that all of the premiums would 
be paid at least by age 65. Discounted 





future premiums might also be used 
in place of the Single Premium Life, if 
desired. Of course, Ordinary Life could 
be used in the place of the Payment 
Life, but in most cases of this type, the 
donor usually wishes to have the gift 
completed within a reasonable length 
of time. 

The question also arises as to the 
course to be followed in the event Mr. 
A were to predecease Mrs. A, particu- 
larly before the full premium pay- 
ments have been made. There are sev- 
eral courses that might be followed: 

(a) The policies could be en- 
dorsed for a reduced amount of in- 
surance; or 

(b) Mr. A might provide in his 
will for the continuation of the re- 
maining premium payments out of 
his estate; or 

(c) He could provide that a suffi- 
cient amount be used by his executor 
to make the policies fully paid-up. 

The decision would depend entirely on 
the purposes to be accomplished. 

In conclusion, it is quite apparent 
that no definite rule can be laid down 
to cover every case. On the other hand, 
the underwriter who is not using this 
approach in his estate and tax recom- 
mendations is losing the chance for a 
considerable amount of increased pro- 
duction. 
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PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE POLICY 


Stanley Michota was a chiropodist in 
Toledo, Ohio. Amelia Hirssig was a 
patient of his. On November 9, 1949, 
she went to his office to receive treat- 
ment for a foot ailment. She had pre- 
viously been treated by him. At the 
doctor’s directions she attempted to seat 
herself in a hydraulic chair meant for 
patients. The chair suddenly swung to 
the left causing her to lose her balance, 
and she fell sustaining injuries. She 
sued the doctor charging negligence in 
failing to “lock” the chair, failing to 
maintain the chair in a safe condition, 
failing to warn her of the condition, etc. 
At the time of the accident the doctor 
had a “Professional Liability Policy.” 
The important provisions of this policy 
read as follows: 

“I. To defend each claim and suit, 
even though wholly without merit, 
brought against the insured or his es- 
tate to enforce the liability imposed by 
law for the payment of damages as re- 
spects an injury arising out of the prac- 
tice of the insured’s profession as speci- 
fied herein, and to pay the expenses in- 
curred in the defense of such claim or 
suit in addition to the applicable limit 
of liability of this policy; 

“II. To pay on behalf of the insured 
or his estate all sums which the insured 
shall become obligated to pay by reason 
of the liability imposed upon him by 
law for damages, including damages for 
care and loss of services, because of 
injury resulting from professional ser- 
vices rendered or which should have 
been rendered.” 

The doctor sent the summons and 
petition to the attorneys for the com- 
pany, but the company claimed the 
policy did not cover the accident. The 
company brought an action against the 
doctor and Mrs. Hirssig for a declara- 
tory judgment declaring that the policy 
did not cover the accident. The trial 
court entered a judgment to the effect 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


that the company was under no obliga- 
tion to defend the action against the 
doctor nor to pay any judgment ren- 
dered against him. 

An appeal was taken to the Ohio 
Court of Appeals which reversed the 
judgment below and held that the pol- 
icy covered the accident. The case 
finally reached the Ohie Supreme Court, 
which court said: 

The insurer contends that, under the 
quoted language of the policy, its lia- 
bility either “to defend” or “to pay” is 
strictly limited to those injuries which 
might arise out of the actual rendition 
of professional services by the insured, 
and that the allegations of the petition 
in the case of Hirssig v. Michota, which 
must be accepted as true for the pur- 
poses of the present litigation, do not 
disclose an incident within the protec- 
tion of the policy. 

Opposing such position, the defen- 
dants make the claim that the quoted 
language of the policy is in broad and 
comprehensive terms and that, in con- 
formity with the well established and 
universally recognized rule, any doubt 
or ambiguity with respect to the mean- 
ing of the phraseology employed in the 
policy must be resolved in favor of the 
insured and against the insurer, which 
prepared and issued the policy and col- 
lected a premium therefor, and that the 
injury described by Mrs. Hirssig in her 
petition brings the case within the pol- 
icy provisions. 

This court is of the opinion that the 
Court of Appeals was correct in its con- 
clusion and judgments. The policy is 
entitled “Professional Liability Policy” 
and nowhere in the quoted language 
relied on is the liability of the insurer 
restricted to “malpractice.” Nor by the 
wording of the policy is liability there- 
under confined to a failure on the part 
of the insured to exercise that standard 
of professional skill in the treatment of 
patients prescribed by law. 

Prior to November 9, 1949, Mrs. 
Hirssig had been a patient of Michota. 
When on that date she entered the doc- 


tor’s office and in a treatment room 
thereof began to follow his precise in- 
structions in preparing herself for his 
professional ministrations, the relation- 
ship of patient and doctor was clearly 
established. Her claimed injuries, ac- 
cording to the allegations of her peti- 
tion, were due to the negligence of the 
doctor in failing to maintain apparatus 
employed by him in his practice of 
chiropody in a safe condition for her 
use as a patient. 

The injury described was one “arising 
out of the practice of the insured’s pro- 
fession” and also constituted “an injury Tj 
resulting from professional services 
rendered.” Maintaining the treatment | 
chair in a proper and safe condition 
for the accommodation of patients was 
a service or duty directly connected 
with the practice by Michota of his 
profession as a chiropodist, chiropody 
being a limited branch of medicine or 
surgery. 

In accordance with the judgments of 
the Court of Appeals, the insurer, under 
the policy and with any doubt or am- 
biguity in the meaning or scope of the 
language used resolved in insured’s 
favor, is obliged to defend the action 
of Mrs. Hirssig against Michota, and, 
in the event of a verdict and final judg- 
ment against him upon evidence sup- 
porting substantially the averments of 
Mrs. Hirssig’s petition, the insurer is 
liable to pay on the doctor’s behalf, in 
satisfaction of the judgment, such sum 
as may be within the limits of the policy. 
(American Policyholders Ins. Co. v. 
may be within the limits of the policy. 
1952.) 


MISREPRESENTATION OF AGE 


When he made application for his 
automobile liability policy, the insured 
stated he was twenty-five. Actually he 
was twenty. The company issued the 
policy unaware of his true age. While 
the policy was in force the insured had 
an accident and injured a man named 
DuBois. After the accident the com- 
pany discovered the insured’s true age. 
The company brought an action for a 
declaratory judgment declaring that the 
policy was null and void and _ that 
neither the insured nor DuBois was en- 
titled to recover from the company. The 
case was tried in the Federal Court 
(Northern District of Indiana) without 
a jury. The trial court found that the 
company did issue policies to persons 
under twenty-one for which it charged 
a higher premium; that a driver under 
twenty-one was not so good a risk as 
an older person; that automobile liabil- 
ity companies generally either re‘use 
such a risk or, if they accept it, cherge 
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Indians occupied the region in 1738 when young William Johnson arrived from Ireland 
to manage a huge tract in what is now Fulton County, New York. As settler and 
fur trader, his honesty and fair treatment of the Indians soon won their respect and friend- 
ship to a degree, it is said, never attained by any other white man in this locality. In his 
official transactions with them he used to wear a scarlet blanket trimmed with gold lace, 
a gesture which they considered highly flattering. He learned the language of the Mohawks 
who adopted him as chief with a name meaning Big Business. 

Because of his influence “Johnson of the Mohawks” was a key figure in the French 
and Indian wars. His ability as an organizer enabled the British troops to build a road 
through the forest to Lake George, thereby defeating the French and saving Albany from 
attack. In recognition of his contribution to this victory, Johnson was made a baronet. 

Johnson Hall, in the present city of Johnstown, was built by Sir William in 1762 
on one of the largest properties in all the colonies, and here he lived in baronial splendor. 
After the death of his young wife, in the custom then locally sanctioned, he acquired an 
Indian woman as his second “wife.” She was succeeded by 
Molly Brant who was known as “the Brown Lady of 
Johnson Hall” and apparently held a position of respect. 

According to a local legend, after Sir William’s death in 
1774, Joseph Brant, Mohawk chief and Sir William’s trusted 
friend, marked the stair rail with his tomahawk as a sign to 
the Indians that the house was not to be molested. Although 
the town was burned, Johnson Hall was spared and toma- 
hawk marks are still plainly visible in the mahogany. The 
house is now under the jurisdiction of the New York State 
Education Department. 


* THE HOME* 
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a higher premium; and that the com- 
pany in question would not have issued 
the policy if it had known the insured’s 
true age. The judgment was for the 
company. The injured party, DuBois, 
appealed, but the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed saying: 

The crucial question is, was the rep- 
resentation that Mossey was twenty-five 
years of age material or immaterial to 
the risk? The test is, was the represen- 
tation such as might reasonably have 
influenced the insurer in deciding 
whether it should reject or accept the 
risk? And where the evidence is such 


that reasonable men might differ in 
their conclusions as to whether the false 
representation is material, it becomes 
a question of fact for the jury or the 
trial judge. 

Here the Court found as a fact, am- 
ply supported by the evidence, that 
Mossey falsely represented that he was 
twenty-five years of age on August 18, 
1948, when in fact he was twenty years 


- of age; that Mossey’s representation as 


to his age was a material misrepresen- 
tation upon which appellee relied, and 
that appellee would not have accepted 
the application or issued the policy had 





HEN an agent seeks a new company connec- 


tion he will, in addition to considering its stability, 
ascertain its reputation for settling claims promptly 
and equitably. He will further, study the company’s 
facilities for rendering assistance in solving urgent 
problems, and he will want to know whether sales 
co-operation aid is available. Each of these is im- 
portant to an agent who would enhance his prestige 
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it known Mossey’s true age. When 
these facts are considered with the 
other evidence in the record, it is clear 
that reasonable minds could differ in 
their conclusions as to whether the rep- 
resentation was material, hence we 
would not be justified in saying that 
appellee did not rely on the misrepre- 
sentation, or that the representation was 
not material to the risk, or that the find- 
ings were not supported by the record. 
Obviously the findings are not clearly 
erroneous. 

(State Farm Mutual Auto, etc. v. 
Mossey, U. S. Court of Appeals, Sev- 
enth Circuit, January 30, 1952.) 

By way of a note of warning, we 
should point out that this decision does 
not represent the law in all states. 


BENEFICIARY KILLS INSURED 


The insured named his second wife 
as principal beneficiary in a policy of 
National Service Life Insurance. His 
daughter was named contingent bene- 
ficiary. The insured was shot and killed 
by his wife, the principal beneficiary. 
She was indicted for murder, but 
pleaded self-defense and was acquitted 
She claimed the proceeds of the policy 
and a dispute arose between the prin- 
cipal beneficiary and the contingent 
beneficiary. The U. S. District Court in 
Maryland awarded the proceeds to the 
contingent beneficiary, saying: 

It is well settled as a general rule 
of evidence that records in criminal 
cases are not admissible in evidence in 


N. Y. LIFE APPOINTEE 
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civil cases, although both arise from the 
same facts. New York Life Insurance 
Co. v. Murdaugh, 94 F. 2d 104. The 
reason for this is that the parties and 
also the measure of proof required are 
different, and the issues not identical. 
However, so much of the testimony in 
the criminal proceeding against Mrs. 
Burns as was preserved as a written 
transcript, also certain pre-trial state- 
ments of the accused, have been stipu- 
lated into the present case by agree- 
ment of all parties because of the diffi- 
culty if not impossibility of reproducing 
the same witnesses, but leaving to the 
determination of this Court the effect 
to be given in this proceeding to such 
evidence. Thus, there are presented to 
this Court for determination the two 
following questions: (1) Must the ver- 
dict of acquittal of Mrs. Burns in the 
State Court be treated as res judicata 
and therefore binding upon this Court; 
and (2) even though that verdict be not 
binding upon this Court, should Mrs. 
Burns be held entitled to the insurance 
as against the contingent beneficiary, in 
face of the fact that she caused the 
death of her husband? 

As respects the first of these ques- 
tions it is well settled that acquittal 
on a criminal charge is not res judicata 
in a subsequent civil action. * * * 

Turning now to the second question 
before the Court, namely, even though 
the acquittal of Mrs. Burns is not res 
judicata in the present proceedings, is 
she entitled to the insurance, an exami- 
nation of the undisputed fact as dis- 
closed by the record in the criminal 
case, and particularly by her own ad- 
missions therein, convinces us that the 
insurance should be paid to the con- 
tingent beneficiary and not to Mrs. 
Burns. * * * 

From the aforegoing testimony, with 
respect to Mr. Burns’ conduct, revolting 
as it is, it is nevertheless difficult to 
justify Mrs. Burns’ killing her husband 
on the ground of self-defense as and 
when she did. He had not threatened 
her life on this or any other occasion 
insofar as the testimony stipulated into 
the present case discloses. He was not 
armed, and it does not appear that she 
had any reasonable ground to fear that 
he was or was likely to become armed 
when she ran upstairs, got her auto- 
matic pistol, came down and faced him 
with it. She might have remained up- 
stairs. He did not follow her up. When 
she came down again with the pistol, 
he had put on his hat and coat. It is 
true he had been drinking as had she 
also, although there is no evidence that 
he was either intoxicated or insane. 

Thus, although the principal bene- 
ficiary was acquitted in the Criminal 
Court, the Civil Court held that she was 


not entitled to the benefits of the life 
policy. 

(United States v. Burns et al., U. S. 
District Court, District of Maryland, 
Feb. 13, 1952.) 


FAILURE TO SETTLE POLICY 


A lawsuit was brought by an insured 
against his company to recover the 
amount of a judgment in excess of his 
policy limits. The policy in question 
was a garage liability policy with $10,- 
000 limits. A judgment of $25,000 was 
recovered by the injured party against 
the insured. There was evidence on the 
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trial that the injured party (Davis’) suf- 
fered injuries resulting in permanent 
and total disability and the great pre- 
ponderance of evidence showed a case 
of liability. The insured contended that 
the company had an opportunity to 
settle the claim within the policy limits 
before trial but negligently and in bad 
faith declined to do so. The trial judge 
gave the jury the following instructions: 

(1) That good faith required the 
company to investigate the claim to 
such an extent that it would be in a 
position to exercise an honest judgment 
as to whether the claim should be set- 
tled; (2) That the material question 
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was not what the actual facts were but 
what facts relative to the accident and 
injuries to Davis were known to the 
insurer and its agents “which they 
should or should not settle an action 
brought against .the insurer as the rea- 
sonable thing to be done”; (3) That a 
mere mistake of judgment would not 
constitute bad faith; (4) That while 
the right of the insurer to control ne- 
gotiations for settlement must be sub- 
ordinated to the purpose of the con- 
tract to indemnify the insured to the 
limit of the policy, there must be bad 
faith with resulting injury to the policy 
holder before a cause of action accrues; 
(5) That if the insurer dealt fairly with 
the insured and acted honestly and ac- 
cording to its best judgment it would 
not be liable; (6) That it owed its in- 
sured no duty to settle merely because 
a settlement could be made within the 
limits of the policy. 

The jury found in favor of the in- 
sured and the company appealed. 
However, the appellate court upheld the 
jury’s verdict, saying: 

The jury, as to the triers of the 
facts, may have concluded that defen- 
dant had become resigned to the prob- 
ability of having to pay $10,000 and 
was indifferent to the effect of its fail- 
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sort of proud of it, because it is not so 

much an annual report as it is a summary 

of what the life insurance business actually is. 
It is called: ““75 Years of Guarding the 

Most Important Dollars in Your Life” 

... and quite possibly it may give you an 


strings attached to this offer . . . the life 
insurance business is a friendly business and, 
if we can help you sell more life insurance, 
all of us will benefit indirectly. 

True, the booklet also tells American 


not mind that too much. Just drop a post 


card to “Advertising Manager”’, ask for the 
“Important Dollars” booklet, and it will 


ure to compromise upon its insured. 
We cannot say under all the evidence 
and the inferences most favorable to 
plaintiff that there is no reasonable 
basis for such a conclusion. Defendant 
had neglected to learn Davis’ true con- 
dition until a trial was imminent and 
had failed to learn of the existence of 
a most material witness. It had de- 
clined to accept an offer of compromise 
within the limits of its policy liability 
and, failing to advise plaintiff of the 
offer, had authorized a counter offer of 
such an amount that Davis apparently 
considered it a rejection of his own 
offer which he promptly increased to 
$12,000. Although then fully aware of 
the seriousness of its insured’s position 
both on the issue of liability and the 
probable amount of the recovery and 
although willing to pay $10,000 it made 
no further effort to compromise and 
proceeded to trial suggesting that plain- 
tiff pay $2,000 and settle on the basis 
of Davis’ last offer. 

We recognize the full weight of de- 
fendant’s insistance that hindsights are 
always better than foresights and that 
counsel placed in such a plight are not 
required to have the gift of phophecy. 
We are aware also of the delicacy of 
the relationship between insurer and 





insured in cases of this kind. The in- 
surer is under no duty to compromise 
a claim for the sole benefit of its in- 
sured if to continue the fight offers a 
fair and reasonable prospect of escap- 
ing liability under its policy or of get- 
ting off for less than the policy limit. 
The insured surrenders to the insurer 
the right to investigate and compromise 
or contest claims knowing that, in event 
of a claim, the insurer will have its 
own interests to consider. But an in- 
sured also, has a right to assume that 
his interests will not be abandoned 
merely because the insurer faces the 
prospect of a full loss under the policy. 
The relation is one of trust calling for 
reciprocity of action. The insured owes 
the duty of full cooperation—the in- 
surer the duty of exercising good faith 
and diligence in protecting the interest 
of its insured. 

(Southern Fire & Casualty v. Norris, 
Tenn. Court of Appeals, Jan. 14, 1952.) 

This is a knotty problem in auto- 
mobile coverage and one which in prac- 
tical application arises many times. 
The cases which reach the appellate 
courts are few compared to the many 
times the problem arises. It may be 
that this case will be appealed further 
and, if so, we will report it. 
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He defended us from the lightning 


Tuts coutp have been a sad story. Instead it’s one of 
America’s happy stories. It turned out that way because 
of something in the man named Charles Steinmetz and the 
country he picked to work in. 


Charles couldn’t run and jump like other youngsters. But 
when he got old enough to hobble to school, he made a 
pleasant discovery. His mind could run and jump. He 
sprinted through all the math and science and engineering 
they could set up for him. After hours he dabbled in a 

new field that nobody expected to amount to much— 
something called electricity. Eventually, as many bright 
and eager spirits did, he came to America to look for a job. 


It wasn’t easy at first. People would see his disappointing 
body and say they’d let him know if something came up. 
But one day he found a man who let him talk. People 
who remember Charles Steinmetz say that when he talked 
about the subject he loved, he grew tall and beautiful 
riglit before your eyes. It wasn’t long before a great electric 
conipany heard about him. They turned him loose in a 
good laboratory and threw problems at 

him. The answers he came up with 

helped to remake American 

life and industry. 


You need long words to describe what Steinmetz did. He 
was a scientist’s scientist. You might say he pinned 
electricity down on a table, fired questions at it, cut it up, 
found out what made it tick, and set down the rules for 
making it behave. Since then, anybody who has done 
anything useful with electricity has worked with tools 
that Charles Steinmetz made for us. 


To many people of his day, he was above all the man who 
defeated lightning. Lightning had always done terrible 
damage to power lines. It paralyzed factories, plunged 
cities into darkness, then ran away before it could be 
studied. Steinmetz made lightning in his laboratory, looked 
it in the eye, and tamed it. 


But there is another kind of lightning he taught us how to 
face. It is the lightning of the crushing handicap, the 
personal misfortune, the blinding stroke of bad luck. We 
know how to meet these a little better now, because 
there once lived a man with a dwarf’s body and the 
cheerful courage of a giant. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Life Investment Policy 
F THE Treasury should have to en- 


gage in substantial net borrowing 
during the foreseeable future, what 
class or classes of securities do you 
believe it should offer to life insurance 
companies? 

The foregoing question, one of three 
devised by a subgroup of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic 
Report to ascertain the investment 
policy of life insurance firms, was sub- 
mitted to executives of 42 companies. 
Replies from 38 indicated substantial 
agreement on the following: 

Interest rate on a bond offered to in- 
surance firms must be competitive un- 
der market conditions existing at the 
time of issue. This return, not named 
as a definite figure in most answers, 
should be at least high enough to cover 
the average rate of return required by 
policy contracts. The return is a major 
factor in reducing net cost of life in- 
surance to policyholders; therefore, the 
interest rate is very important to life 
companies. 

All agreed that the maturity of the 
bond should be within the range of 20 
to 40 years. So long as these limits 
are observed. many executives indi- 
cated, the definite term of the bond is 
not important. 


What Do You Think? 


Four who replied suggested that a 
non-marketable bond would be a suit- 
able alternative to a marketable bond. 
All four, however, specified that the 
non-marketable bond be _ convertible 
into marketable 5-year notes. 

Excerpts indicating how a number 
of executives commented on this query 
follows: 

Sherwin C. Badger, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company— 
“. .. we believe the Treasury’s primary 
objective should be to offer securities 
that are competitively attractive and 
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that, therefore, would be retained by 
investors as long-term holdings.” 

Morton Boyd, Commonwealth Life 
Insurance Company—*. . . if we are 
to buy United States Government secur- 
ities willingly, they must carry a living 
wage for us which must exceed 3 per 
cent . . . As a matter of Treasury 
policy, we favor fully marketable, un- 
pegged, and unrestricted issues.” 

Louis W. Dawson, Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York—“. . . 
we recommend that the Treasury go tu 
the long-term market and bid, as other 
borrowers bid, for the funds it needs. 
If it bids a proper price, in terms of 
yield and specifications, it will obtain 
the money it needs.” 

George L. Harrison, New York Life 
Insurance Company—“Government se- 
curities designed to be offered to non- 
bank-investing institutions in general 








should yield a sufficient rate of interest 
to insure for them a permanent ‘home’ 
in which they will earn their keep in 
competition with other sound invest- 
ments.” 

F. W. Hubbell, Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of lowa—“. . . it is 
suggested that bonds offered to in- 
surance companies should be market- 
able, noneligible bonds having a long 
maturity, such as 25 years.” 

Carroll M. Shanks, Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America—‘*We do 
not believe that the Treasury should 
offer a class or classes of Government 
securities intended for purchase by life 
insurance companies alone. We believe 
that the Government should offer a 
class of securities with a term of 20 
years or longer and with an interest 
rate sufficiently high to compete with 
top-grade corporate obligations.” 

(Mr. Shanks was scheduled to ap- 
pear as a witness before the Congres- 
sional subcommittee on general credit 






ington 


By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


control and debt management in mid- 
March. The subcommittee, part of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, began its hearings on March 10.) 


Food for Thought 


Food, packaged carefully and suit- 
able for quick heating, must be ready 
for distribution in quantity to people 
in areas susceptible to atomic attack, 
civil defense conferees from the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada 
agreed recently. 

Meeting in London, these officials 
discussed the preparations that their 
organizations would need to make in 
order to feed populations of entire cities 
for many days after the explosions had 
occurred. Conferees recommended that 
all three countries utilize the full re- 
sources of industry and of voluntary 
agencies in perfecting their plans for 
mass feeding. 

One “must” item, high on the list 
of discussion topics, is a hot, sweet 
drink, to be dispensed to survivors as 
soon as rescue operations begin. Prin- 
cipal benefits expected would be reliev- 
ing of shock, quieting of panic, and 
boosting of morale. 

British representatives suggested that 
this drink be supplemented within a 
few hours by a hot meal. Experience 
in World War II, they said, showed that 
eating such a meal enables many sur- 
vivors to begin fending for themselves 
instead of relying on assistance from 
civil defense crews. 


Preparation and Supply 


Necessity for adequate public-feeding 
preparations is underscored by the like- 
lihood that thousands of people might 
have no means of feeding themselves. 
Gas, electricity, and usable water mighit 
be unavailable for days. Much cook- 
ing equipment would be useless. 

Feeding arrangements would have to 
be handled under primitive conditions, 
and full use would have to be made of 
dispasable cups and other containers. 
The most urgent problem in this field, 
according to the conferees, would be 4 
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In January of this year, the Provident Mutual paid its billionth 
dollar in benefits, thereby passing another important milestone 
in its eighty-seven-year history of nationwide service. 


A billion dollars is an impressive 
figure. It becomes even more impres- 
sive when translated into terms of 
peace of mind, security and human 
values. It means financial security for 
thousands of widows and children in 
fatherless homes. It means financial 
independence and the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of declining years for those whose 
lives might otherwise end in struggle 
and frustration. It represents a bul- 
wark against emergencies; a way to 
maintain human pride and dignity in 
times of stress. 

Because we appraise life insurance 
benefits in these terms, we take a deep 
and special satisfaction in our business. 
We doubt that any other field of ac- 
tivity provides such a vast reservoir of 
real financial security for so many 
people. 

The agents who represent our Com- 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 


pany in the field know this—perhaps 
even more intimately than do we at 
the Home Office. Theirs is the vital 
responsibility of arranging these life 
insurance benefits for those who now, 
or some day will, need them. To their 
wholehearted efforts is due the fact 
that Provident Mutual’s policy owners 
increased their insurance in force during 
1951 from $1,398,600,000 to $1,447,- 
566,000, while new insurance paid for 
amounted to $113,583,000. 

The continuing growth of Provident 
Mutual and other life insurance com- 
panies is clear proof that Americans 
are “life insurance minded”’; that they 
understand and want the protection 
that only wise life insurance planning 
can furnish. Families who see their 
needs so realistically and provide for 
them intelligently face the future with 
confidence and courage. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PHILADELPHIA 














874 ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1951 





ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds . $117,788,815.37 
Other bonds . . . . 324,214,482.49 
Mortgages on realestate 151,076,174.03 


Preferred Stocks . . .  19,336,800.00 
Common Stocks . . .  13,700,468.00 
Loans on policies. . 23,228,980.78 
Real estate . « «  7,606,730.24 
Cash on hand and in banks §=©—_-§,312,476.07 
Accrued interest. . .  4,793,439.56 
Overdue interest. . 280,988.31 
Deferred and uncollected 

net premiums, etc. . — 5,998,776.86 


Total admitted assets $673,339, 131.71 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policies and 
supplementary contracts $584,613,356.11 
Dividends left with Company 20,910,461.71 
Dividends set aside for dis- 


tribution in 1952 . .  5,805,000.00 
Premiums paid in advance —7,238,923.08 
Policy claims. . . .  1,949,690.99 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1952 . .  1,954,126.44 
Miscellaneous liabilities .  4,966,639.97 
Security Valuation Reserve 1,115,879.00 
Total liabilities . . . $628,554,077.30 
Special reserve . . . 6,632,874.00 
Contingency reserve 
; .,—- ox. 38,152,180 41 
ate $673,339,131.11 


A copy of the Company’s Annual 
Report, including a list of bonds 
and stocks, will gladly be sent on 
request. 
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sufficient supply of bread and milk, 
needed because: 

1. Both are considered basic foods. 

2. Neither is easily stored. 

3. Distribution usually is performed 
on regular schedules that are vulner- 
able to interruption. 

4. Demand for bread, experience has 
shown, doubles in such emergencies. 


Studies Life Commitments 


During January, 45 large life insur- 
ance companies entered into commit- 
ments amounting to nearly $632,000,- 
000 for acquisition of loans and invest- 


ments. This total was about $132,- 
00v,000 less than the total for new com- 
mitments in December, 1951. 

These statistics were furnished by 
the National Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Committee, which analyzed the 
reduced total as follows: a moderate 
rise in the volume made to non-farm 
owners was more than off-set by a 
drop in commitments to business and 
industrial firms, especially those per- 
forming defense and defense-support- 
ing work. New commitments to non- 
farm owners were about equally di- 
vided among FHA insured, VA guaran- 
teed, and conventional mortgages. 











The old stiff collar kept many a bucko on the 
straight and narrow. Chin up and eyes front 
marked the man of destiny. 


When people became pedestrians flexibility became a sur- 
vival factor. Function replaced fashion—novelty gave way to 
durability. Comfort scheduled the changeover. 

To give your group clients that comfortable feeling—one 
that lasts and lasts—take advantage of the Zurich’s flexibility. 


Our function has always been to serve you. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN 
Groupp Department 


HEAD OFFICE ¢ 135 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Firms figuring in this study are said 
to have combined assets representing 
85 per cent of all life insurance com- 
pany assets. Their outstanding com- 
mitments for loans and investments it 
the end of January totaled $4,144,006,- 
000. 

Of this amount, more than one-hait, 
or about $2,351,000,000, may be taken 
down by midsummer. More than one- 
third of these “take-downs” are in the 
form of loans to, or purchases of secur- 
ities of, electric and gas utility com- 
panies, railroads, and other conceras 
handling defense or defense-supporting 
projects. 

Foregoing tabulations were made by 
the Committee as a full year of the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program 
closed. The Committee says the pro- 
gram “has been an important factor 
in holding prices level” since it was 
instituted. 


Plan Safety Courses 


If the man behind the man or woman 
at the wheel of a motor vehicle has 
done a thorough job, costly accidents 
may not get a chance to happen. 

Reasoning of this type is behind the 
Navy Department’s decision to estab- 
lish an instructors’ course in motor 
vehicle accident prevention for persons 
in safety maintenance and operator ed- 
ucation assignments. Location of the 
first classes for instructors was in 
Seattle, headquarters of the Thirteenth 
Naval District, where the course was 
scheduled for the dates April 7-11, in- 
clusive. 

Initially, the 40-hour course will be 
presented in Stateside Naval Districts 
and River Commands. - Plans are being 
completed to extend the program to ac- 
tivities outside the continental United 
States. 

Two facts the Navy wants to empha- 
size regarding this instruction are: it 
is not designed to teach vehicle drivers. 
and it is not intended as a “one-tim- 
only” operation. After the first round 
of classes has been completed, others 
will follow. 

In a majority of cases, those attend- 
ing will be commissioned personnel and 
civilians in responsible positions in the 
various commands. No class is ex 
pected to contain more than 50 stu- 
dents. 

Assistance by the American Auto- 
mobile Association is an integral part 
of the Navy program. Coordinating for 
the department is the Office of Indus- 
trial Relations, in Washington. 

Commandants of district and river 
naval commands are responsible for ar 
ranging for: 

1. Dissemination of information © 
the program. 
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2. Correspondence with the coordi- 
nating office. 

3. Furnishing of a classroom and ac- 
cessories. 

As its share in the course, AAA 
agreed to provide: 

1. Educational consultants to con- 
duct classes in the field. 

2. All training aids needed during 
the course. 

3. Kits of training materials and aids 
to trainees, to be retained by the stu- 
dents. 

4. Graduation certificates. 

A detailed plan of the course points 
out that the curriculum contains “train- 
ing in teaching and accident prevea- 
tion techniques . . . to effect a reduc- 
tion in off-duty as well as inservice ac- 
cidents.” Behind-the-wheel instruction 
illustrates and supplements the mate- 
tial covered in the classroom. 

Graduates of the course, according 
to the Navy plan, “should be directed 
to institute accident prevention pro- 
grams,” upon returning to their home 
bases. 

Safety Review, published by the 
Safety Division, Office of Industrial Re- 
lations, states that this new training for 
instructors will bring uniformity to op- 
erator training and education through- 
out the Navy. The publication also 
says that the program will supplement 
the “Accident Prevention and Operator 
Education Manual,” listed for distribu- 
tion later this year. 


Safety Speeds Supplies 


Industrial safety measures in combat- 
supporting areas are claiming the at- 
tention of logistical personnel who keep 
a continuing stream of supplies moving 
to UN forces in Korea. 

Army Transportation Corps, assigned 
the demanding job handling thousands 
of tons of weapons, ammunition, food, 
gasoline, and personal and organiza- 
tional equipment bound for the fighting 
front, has made a detailed study of 
the effects of worker-safety guidance. 
The corps reports that in Yokohama, 
site of the 2nd Transportation Major 
Port, its program to save lives, reduce 
property damage, and conserve time is 
showing good results. 

Until the North Koreans opened their 
attack in 1950, this Japanese port was 
operating on a peacetime basis. Over- 
night, activities were placed on a day- 
round basis, with speed the essential 
element. To handle the vast weight of 
material bound westward from Yoko- 
hama, the Army hired hundreds of ad- 
ditional Japanese stevedores and other 
workers, 

Most of these men, it was found, 
were not familiar with even the most 
tlementary safety measures. To add to 
the problem, there was an acute short- 


age of supervisors. In the overcrowded 
port area, with loading taking place 
at high speed, the accident rate grew 
larger as weeks passed. 

Transportation Corps* devised and 
put into operation a plan for reducing 
accidents. Training in proper safety 
methods was provided for new super- 
visors. Proper cargo handling was de- 
picted on posters, labeled in English 
and Japanese, displayed in all opera- 
tional sectors. A mobile movie unit 
showed films on correct cargo-handling 
to dock workers. 

With safety emphasized by these and 
similar methods, the accident rate fell 
off rapidly in late 1951. Fatalities in 


the last quarter of the year were re- 
duced to four, in contrast to 13 in the 
first quarter. A large ammunition and 
explosives-handling operation was car- 
ried out without major accident. 

Port authorities noted a 37.5 per 
cent drop in lost time and property 
damage between the beginning and end 
of 1951. Not measureable, as yet, is 
the possibly permanent effect of the 
safety program on Japanese contractors 
and workers participating in the ship- 
ping operations. 

Continuing adherence to principles 
learned in the past year, Transporta- 
tion Corps believes, will produce even 
better results in the safety field. 
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SOME AGENCY PROBLEMS 


RAB your crying towels, men, 
there’s no good news tonight! 
Here’s what some local agents are 
weeping about. Would you like to com- 
pare this list with yours? 


U&O 


“Agreed amount clause.” You know 
that under the two-item coinsurance 
form there is no necessity for guessing 
at the amount of insurance required if 
you are permitted to attach the agreed 
amount clause. This states, in effect, 
that you comply with your coinsurance 
if you buy §...... insurance. You 
satisfy your coinsurance and your 
losses are covered in full up to the face 
value of your policy, That’s great— 
except you can’t get it on (a) manu- 
facturing risks and (b) nonmanufac- 
turing and mercantiles unless fireproof 
or sprinklered. Comment: “Some risks 
might never qualify but why penalize 
those that are good? Why not have a 
plan available for all of ‘em, leaving 
it to the underwriter to select his 
shots?” 


, 


Fidelity Bonds 


“Discovery period.” A dishonest act 
may be discovered years after the act 
was committed. If the bond is ter- 
minated, the loss to be recoverable 
must be discovered within a specified 
limit of time which varies in the dif- 
ferent forms. This lack of uniformity 
in the permissible discovery period is 
not easy to explain, is a cause of con- 
fusion, and is just another “one of 
those things” which discourage agents 
(and many of them discourage easily) 
from selling bonds. 

True, the “superseded suretyship” 
provision in the new bond which is 
issued by the replacing company (if 
any) covers the loss occurring under 
the prior bond if its discovery period 
has expired. This retroactive coverage 
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under the new bond, however, is sub- 
ject to the terms of the new bond. But 
now we're getting away from the point 
which you will recall is: make all dis- 
covery periods uniform; or, at least, 
those under the blanket position and 
primary commercial blankei. “if not, 
why not?” 


Crime Policies 


“Reinstatement.” Here’s a sure-fire 
bet. Which burglary policies are not 
reduced immediately by the amount of 
the loss? Most human beings have to 
look it up. And agents are human— 
that, too, is for sure. Before our eyes 
blurred reading most of the forms, we 
found that the residence and outside 
theft policy and the storekeepers’ bur- 
glary policy are either automatically 
reinstated without any additional 
charge, or, are not reduced by loss 
payments. 

Oh sure, sure, you experts who live 
with this stuff all day know the answers 
quick as a wink. But don’t forget the 
product is sold by the poor stiffs who 
work for you on the firing line. It does 
seem darn senseless, at that, to leave 
friend agent on the limb and then saw 
it off, when reinstatement by endorse- 
ment is necessary. The fire companies 
finally saw the light (to some extent) ; 
how about the indemnity people? 


Automobile 


“D.O.C. collision.” You could write 
a book about the auto line any day :n 
the week. But here’s a squawk which 
you may not have considered. Have 
your clients ever heard of the drive- 
other-cars provision? If they have, do 
they think it applies to all coverages? 
What would be the effect on loss ratios 
if the collision D.O.C. were granted 
without charge? Do you think the 
potential exposure is over-emphasized? 
Do you think even suggesting this as a 


problem is nonsensical? Depending on 
your answers, one can readily tell 
whether or not you've tried to explain 
this situation to yourself—much less to 
a puzzled policyholder. 


Public Liability 


“Accident vs. occurrence.” What is 
all the to-do? “Accident” implies “sud- 
denness.” “Occurrence” removes the 
“time” limitation so that (1) the 
wrongful act or omission may take 
place over a period of time, (2) a 
period of time may elapse between 
the wrongful act and the injury, (3) 
the injury or damage may be sustained 
over a period of time. If you took out 
the “caused by accident” phrasing, is 
there the possibility that “occurrence” 
would then cover “intentional harm”? 
If so, that would be contrary to public 
interest. 

Just so long as we're permitted to 
shoot at the moon in these columns, 
we can have fun. Our guess is that 
sooner or later Old Man Competition 
in the person of the Conscientious Cas- 
ualty Company will sweat this out. 
With imagination they'll cover “occur 
rence” but exclude “intentional harm.” 
They'll do it without a surcharge, too. 
And they’ll write a lot of business. 
They won’t get hurt because they'll 
engineer their risks. (Just to show you 
how wrong we can be: watch some 
body try this stunt in 1955, mebbe, 
and lose a million bucks! ) 





Life 

“Business Life.” If you’se read this 
far, you must be down in the mouth 
and wondering what your salvation is. 
Well, the next few lines of type con- 
tain the hottest tip in the market for 
52. Give this your serious attention 
and you'll pay for your SpecrarTor 
subscription for the rest of your days, 
buy a new car, and live generally in 
the style to which you are unaccus 
tomed. 

If (1) the life underwriters would 
stop looking down their noses at the 
efforts (though admittedly feeble) of 
the property and casualty agents to 
try their hand at writing some life, 
and (2) if the property and casualty 
agents would only explore their ac 
counts for life, then more businessme? 
would have adequate coverage to pre 
tect against the financial consequences 
of their premature death. Dagnabit. 
America depends on people living. Se 
do you. There isn’t anything for you 
to renew if your client’s business folds 
because the key man passes out of the 
picture. Like every other kind of im 
surance, business life is simple ® 
principle but, thanks to our compli- 
cated ways of doing things, we try t 
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Taxing of Surplus 


Because the Stanley Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. of New Brunswick trans- 
ferred its surplus revenue to reserve 
‘instead of sharing it with its mem- 
bers, it is not entitled to income-tax 
exemption on the amount involved. 
This is a recent decision of the Ex- 
chequer Court of Canada, an appeal 
court whose jurisdiction extends to 
cases where claims are made by or 
against the Crown in right of Canada. 

While it is a well-settled rule that 
any surpluses from the operation of a 
truly mutual business are not profits 
for income-tax purposes, the rule does 
not apply in this case because there 
has been no mutual sharing of the re- 
serve. The New Brunswick law pro- 
vides that the reserve fund shall be the 
property of the insurer as a whole and 
no member shall have a right to claim 
any share or interest in it. 


Government Supervision 


HE annual reports which during 

the past three months insurance 
companies have presented to their 
shareholders and policyholders, vary in 
form and style. Some companies show 
their results on a cash basis, some on a 
revenue. Some give a stark presenta- 
tion of their balance sheet and income 
account, others accompany these facts 
with a story and charts showing how 
income is made up, where it goes, who 
gets policy payments, etc. But, while 
these statements may vary, they all must 
meet certain government requirements 
and in addition companies must make a 
detailed report to the government of ail 
their affairs on a uniform annual state- 
ment blank. 

Government supervision of insur- 
ance in Canada differs from that in the 
United States. The British North 
America Act, which is the written part 
of the Canadian constitution, made no 
mention of insurance and for years 
there was conflict between the Dominion 
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canada 


and the provinces as to which had juris- 
diction. Finally, in the Privy Council 
it was conclusively settled that the regu- 
lation of the insurance business is a 
provincial and not a federal matter. 
But, while the Federal Department 
of Insurance has no jurisdiction over 
the business as such, it does have power 
to require that companies must be li- 
censed before they can operate and it 
can set out what conditions must be 
met before a license will be granted. 
Therefore, in practice the Federal In- 
surance Department determines the 
solvency of the companies it licenses 
and provincial insurance departments 








PROMOTIONS 


Confederation Life Association, 
Toronto, 
Guy L. Pacquet, C.L.U., Supervisor 
of Field Training 
Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, 
George Gund, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Gordon R. Ball, Montreal; directors 
Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto, 
P. McDonald, Vice-president and 
Secretary ; 
W. D. Stewart, Vice-president and 
Treasurer; 
A. F. Williams, Vice-president and 
Supt. of Agencies; 
J. N. Cunningham, Vice-president 
and Legal Officer; 
H. W. Kinnear, Associate Supt., 
Mortgages; 
Dr. F. D. Truax, Associate Medical 
Officer; 
G. M. Wilson, Associate Treasurer 
Life Underwriters Ass’n of Canada, 
Toronto, 
Jules Derome, Montreal, President; 
A. J. Elder, Toronto, Chairman 
Great-West Life Assurance Co., 
Winnipeg, 
Gordon P. Rollo, Assistant Supt of 
Agencies 








regulate the terms and conditions of the 
contracts issued by the companies and 
supervise provincial companies which 
operate under provincial charter. Life 
insurance companies representing 9% 
per cent of the total life insurance in 
force and fire and casualty comparies 
representing 86 per cent of the total 
premiums written, operate under fed- 
eral license. 

While the work of the Federal De- 
partment of Insurance is confined to 
seeing that the companies are solvent, it 
still has wide powers for questions of 
solvency that touch almost all financial 
operations of the company. A license 
will not be issued unless the financial 
position of the company meets certain 
high standards and until it has depos- 
ited with the Department of Insurance 
securities for the protection of its Cana- 
dian policyholders. The company’s li- 
cence must be renewed annually and 
renewal is granted only after the De- 
partment of Insurance is satisfied that 
the company is sound. The company 
must file an annual statement with the 
Department and the Department is re- 
quired to audit this statement and to 
examine the affairs of the company. 
Each year the Department must pre- 
pare and publish an annual report 
which gives in detail the financial posi- 
tion of all companies it licenses. 

When a British or foreign company’s 
business expands, it must increase iis 
deposit with the Department for British 
and foreign companies are required at 
all times to keep in Canada sufficient 
assets to at least cover their total lia- 
bilities in Canada, including liabilities 
for insurance contracts. 

The Federal Department also gov- 
erns how funds of the companies may 
be invested, the types of bonds and 
stocks they may buy, the percentage of 
funds which may be put into any one 
type of investment, etc. Only such ap- 
proved assets may be shown in the com- 
panies’ annual statements, and the 
value at which the assets may be shown 
is set by the Federal Department. 

The efficacy of this supervision has 
been amply demonstrated. It is the 
proud boast of life insurance companies 
operating in Canada that no policy- 
holder has ever lost one dollar of the 
face value of an insurance policy by the 
failure of any life insurance company 
licensed in the Dominion. During the 
depression, several foreign insuiance 
companies went bankrupt, but the de- 
posits held for exclusive protection of 
Canadian policyholders were sufficient 
to cover the cost of reinsuring the total 
Canadian business in sound companies. 
and Canadian policyholders lost noth- 
ing. During the war when Canadian 
branches of European companies were 
cut off from their head offices, there 
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Andy M. always knows the Winning Play 


Not every cail is a sale, of course. But his friends say Andy M. 
has an uncanny knack for lining up people in a pattern that 
brings them happiness and peace of mind. 

Like getting the Turners started on the program that paid 
off their mortgage ...or helping Joe Ferguson to carry on 
the business after his partner died... or letting old Mrs. 
McGrath finish out her days in dignity and comfort. 

But Andy knows that selecting the winning combination 
isn’t just a knack— 

[t’s the result of his own earnest study of his profession 
over a period of years...of a willingness to go “all out” 
to serve his clients. 

Naturally, the financial rewards are substantial. But in 
Ardy’s eyes, a big “plus” in his career is the respect he 
earns from his fellow citizens, the gratitude of his friends, 
and the knowledge that he is rendering a valuable service to 
his community as a representative of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention 
broadcasts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation...another public-service contribution sponsored in 
his community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating 
how a representative of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society serves his community by 
selling life insurance. 
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were ample funds in Canada to carry 
on and expand the Canadian business. 


Proposed Institute 


A plan is under way to form an In- 
surance Institute of Canada the object 
of which would be to improve and 
standardize insurance education in 
Canada. 

At present local insurance institutes 
operate across the country to provide 
for fire and casualty personnel techni- 
cal education not available elsewhere. 
For example, for a number of years 


standable why, when they buy insurance, 
business firms and individuals are keenly 
interested in the record of Integrity, Finan- 
cial Strength, and Sound Management of 
the company whose policy they buy. 


Integrity and Progress. 
spanned by our operations, we 
still adhere to our original prin- 
ciples of Financial Stability and 
Sound Underwriting. 
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One Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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The insurance company is, in effect, but custodian of the premiums 


it receives, until these are fully earned. 
quate at all times for the full liability it has incurred. 


The Fire and Casualty companies of the Commercial Union - Ocean 
Group form one of the oldest, strongest, and most reliable insur- 


ance organizations in the world. Our record gives proof of our 
After the more than seven generations 


The P. 


the Insurance Instiiute of Ontario has 
had a correspondence course in all 
branches of general insurance, other 
than life. This course, which is con- 
ducted in association with the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, is agfour year 
course which entitles the students who 
qualify to the degree of Fellow of 
the Insurance Institute of Ontario 
(F.L.1.0.). 

It is felt that a national institute 
would tend to greater uniformity of 
procedure in the insurance business 
and improve the general status of edi- 
cation in fire and casualty insurance 
right across the country. 


Ga the light of the basic simi- 
larity to a Trusteeship, of the 
relations between insurance 
companies and their policy- 
holders, it is readily under- 


Its reserves must be ade- 








Commercial Union 
Assurance Company Ltd 
The Ocean Accident and 


Guarantee Corporation, Ltd 


American Central Insurance Co 


Columbia Casualty Company 


The California Insurance Company 
Union Assurance Society Limited 
The British General Insurance Co. Ltd 


; me 
1latine Insurance Company Ltd 


s1al Union Fire Insurance C 


U.S. Life Investments 


A study made by the Life Insurance 
Institute reveals that United States Life 
insurance companies have nearly $2,500 
millions invested in Canada, more than 
double what they held ten years ago. 

About 36 per cent of this money js 
invested in Canadian Government 
bonds; 24 per cent in provincial and 
local government bonds; 30 per cent 
in Canadian public utility, industrial 
and other corporate bonds; 2 per cent 
in railroad securities and 6 per cent 
in mortgages. 

Present total of Canadian corporate 
bonds in U. S. life insurance portfolios 
is three times that of ten years ago and 
large additional amounts are _ being 


added, the Institute states. This past 
year a $100 million commitment for 
investment in iron ore development was 
made. 

United States life insurance com- 
panies which operate in Canada have 
total admitted assets in Canada of over 
$1 billion. About 87 per cent of these 
assets are in bonds and debentures. 


Regional Meetings 


A new trail in policyholder relations 
in Canada was blazed by the Mutual 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada, when it 
invited its policyholders in the Greater 
Winnipeg area to attend a regional 
meeting to hear company officers report 
on its operations. 

Annual general meetings of the com- 
pany at its home office in Waterloo, 
Ontario, are always well attended. But 
many policyholders living at a distance 
are not able to attend. Purpose of the 
Winnipeg meeting was to give western 
policyholders a chance to hear first- 
hand reports of their company’s busi- 
ness. The meeting was such a success 
that the company plans to hold similar 
sectional meetings in various areas. 
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7, as she had done at the begin- 
ning of every month for the past eight 
years, Dorothy Ellis sat at the old wal- 
nut secretary in her living room, arranged 
the mail in a neat stack at her left and 
proceeded ‘with the recurrent task of pay- 
ing her bills. She wrote the checks slowly 
and methodically and double-checked 
her balance after each. The milk, the 
telephone, the gas and light were soon 
accounted for. 


Dorothy picked up the next bill and 
smiled. A dress for Sally. She had bought 
it for her daughter’s sixteenth birthday 
—a wondrous party dress that had made 
Sally feel terribly grown up and ever so 
proud. 


For a moment Dorothy Ellis thought 
back to the other bills she had paid for 
Sally in the past. A year or so ago they 
ran to things like bikes and dungarees 
. . « before that, to dolls and dancing 
lessons . . . and before that... 


Before that, it occurred to her, she 
didn’t pay the bills at all. That had al- 


For a second 
she wondered what 
their lives might 
be like, if... 


ways been Fred’s job. He would sit here 
at this same old secretary and stack the 
mail at his left and double-check the 
balance just as she did now... 


In fact, that’s exactly what he had 
been doing that evening back in the 
thirties when Tom Palmer stopped in at 
the house to talk about their life insur- 
ance. Fred had made some remark about 
the never-ending burden of paying bills, 
and in the discussion that followed Tom 
had said to her husband, “Be glad that 
you can pay them, Fred, because you 
have an income from your job to help 
you do it. But I’d feel a lot happier 
about you and Dorothy if she could be 
as sure of a steady income if she ever 
needed it.” They had a long talk that 
night, and Fred took out some additional 
New York Life insurance as a result of it. 


Yes, Dorothy thought, a great many 
letters and papers and documents of all 
kinds had been signed at this big walnut 
secretary. But, as it turned out, nothing 
so important to her whole future—and 
Sally’s—had ever been done as the sign- 
ing of that application that night... 


She looked again at the bill for Sally’s 
dress and wondered for a second what 
their lives might be like, or where they’d 
be, or what they might have had in store 
for them, Mada 


But then she decided that “ifs” never 
got you anywhere, anyhow, and so she 
proceeded to make out the check to the 
dress shop—and then double-checked the 
balance, just to make sure. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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LOS ANGELES: 


The assumption, on the part of a life 
insurance organization, that it can suc- 
ceed in fire and casualty business, can 
be an assumption—and nothing more. 
‘That thought occurred to me when I 
visited with the officers of the Bence- 
ficial Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany which makes its home office in 
Los Angeles. The Beneficial Standard 
Life (perhaps borrowing from some 
California methods of business opera- 
tion) has never been an “orthodox” 
legal reserve company. It has always 
proceeded on the assumption that life 
insurance could be sold by mail, by 
cards in buses, etc. Provided that the 
“leads” were followed-up by an author- 
ized agent. The company, in the hay 
day of selling, managed to make its 
plan seem to come true. Then, it formed 
the Beneficial Fire & Casualty Com- 





pany. As I said, life insurance (on any 
plan of production) is not the same 
thing as fire and casualty business. The 


. Beneficial Group found that out. It has 


withdrawn entirely from the casualty 
business, and whether it can get any 
reasonable volume of fire business (on 
a sensible loss ratio) is problematical. 
Furthermore, the future of the com- 
pany’s life business is debatable in view 
of the fact that operations do not fol- 
low any “agency line,” but are con- 
cerned with the income of “leads” from 
mail-order, bus-cards, and similar forms 
of promotion. Underwriting selection, 
in such forms of business, is all against 
the company. Whether the Beneficial 
Life can weather the “long pull” is 
something which most of the success- 
ful legal rerserve life companies will 
want to see, 

The Golden State Mutual Life Insur- 





ance Company of Los Angeles, a Negro 
organization, may have bitten into a 
large and tough bit of beef when it 
opened its new home office building 
about two years ago. Whether the 
Golden State was impressed by the suc- 
cess of the Negro company, the North 
Carolina Mutual Life, in Durham, N. C., 
or by that of the Afro-American in 
Jacksonville, Fla., or by the fine work 
of the Universal Life of Memphis, 
Tenn., is open to question. At least this 
much is true: the Golden State Mutual 
Life found it necessary to pull in its 
horns, cut back all its expenditures, 
and clamp down on all buying of fac- 
tual and statistical material on the insti- 
tution of life insurance. I have called 
on the Golden State officers a number 
of times, and, undoubtedly, in my mind, 
they wiil pull their company through. 
The company has about $60,000,000 of 
life insurance in force. With that back- 
log, it only requires consistently good 
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WIPAPOTSx management to come up with a flourish- 
| sh me Z20T7Z1 ing organization. 

oy > SACGTATSE The other day, I stopped in for a 
Cw Ses yep visit with the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
Be SES :} s Compan hich makes its 

AY fA Wh urance pany w 
oe peo home office in this City of the Angels. 
cra x ; I particularly relished my talk with 
5 . “Ea ae a ~ = Oscar Swenson, actuary of the com- 
rae “<a i f “es a Day pany. Too often, I spend much time 
(- “is with such company executives as presi- 
D a var dents, investment brains, and produc- 
p NN : tion men, to the neglect of the actuaries. 
— In life insurance the actuaries are the 
meat of the cocoanut! (Even though 
Ne they are often damned from hell to 
breakfast by their colleague-officers, 








and by the agents in the field). Inci- 
dentally, it was the great actuary of 
~ The Travelers of Hartford who poked 
fun at all his colleagues with his def- 
nition: “An actuary is a moron, sitting 
in a vacuum, drawing erroneous cot 
clusions from fallacious data.” Heaven 

forfend that some reader should take 
H this seriously and imagine that I in 
Q tended it for a snide crack at Mr. Swen 


son! He, to my mind, is one of the 
—hyphen smth 


; “greats” of his business. He has had 
"Whaddaya mean—Property Floater? We want a Partnership Life policy.” 
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much to contend with. The problems « 


ze e For all ty 
his company, since 1937, have not been 
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OUR PURPOSE IS TO CARE...FOR THOSE WHO CARE 


The Price of Independence 


More and more, each. day, we are vitally con- 
cerned with our Independence... and with its 
ever-rising cost. We need it, we want it. We’re 
willing to do everything to keep it... for our 
homes, our families and our businesses. 

And to no other business does Independence 
mean more than it does to the Insurance busi- 
ness. For the Insurance business . . . as we like 
to see it...is a huge network of men and 
women... agents and brokers... running 


their own independent businesses in their own 
local communities. 

Right now there’s a price on this Inde- 
pendence. Inflationary conditions have shown us 
that the surest way to keep it is to exercise care 
. . . much more care . . . in the selectivity of risks. 

All good agents and brokers realize this. . . 
always have, in fact. And it is to them we dedi- 
cate our services. Our Purpose Is to Care for Those 
Who Care . . . first, last and always. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD, 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For all types of Fire and Casualty Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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light ones. The Pacific Mutual Life 
has overcome most of those problems 
during the ensuing years, and much of 
the credit can be laid on his doorstep. 
At any rate, I learn much from my 
recurring discussions with him. And, 
when it comes to actuarial conclusions, 
there is plenty for me to learn! 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


In keeping with the expansion pro- 
gram of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, the Pacific 
Coast office is adding an extension 
which is just about double its present 
quarters. The sounds of rivet and ham- 
mer dominated the scene as I watched 
it a few weeks ago. Actually, more and 
more, the Pacific Coast offices of Metro- 


politan are becoming autonomous. Some 
overall buying is done from the head 
office, but most of it is done through 
the branches. They charge back to the 
home office (on paper) what they 
spend. Dominated by Henry E. North 
as head of everything, the Pacific Coast 
office of Metropolitan Life has J. A. 
Klein as agency director and C. A. 
Quinzer as superiutendent of agencies. 
No use, here, to talk of its volume pro- 
duction. The San Francisco office of 
Metropolitan Life ranks higher than 
some 300 companies in its volume of 
life insurance in force. 

Visiting with the Westland Life In- 
surance Company in San Francisco, I 
had a chance to renew acquaintance 
with H. L. Hauck, general manager; 
J. L. Bowker, office manager; and J. P. 





77 MILLION POLICYHOLDERS are prospects 
for this new kind dd _— insurance! 


American Casualty’s Golden Anniversary 


EXCESS 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE POLICY 


77,000,000 people are now insured under some form of hos- 
pitalization. The majority have coverage which is insuffi- 
cient to pay actual hospital costs today. Now—you can offer 
supplementary hospital room and board benefits of from 
$1.00 to $10.00 daily (90 days) without affecting existing 
coverage. The new EXCESS Hospital policy is available to 
individuals or families regardless of whether their current 
hospitalization is in a non-profit or private plan. Write 
today for sales kit and rates on the only coverage of its 
kind—EXCESS Hospital Expense! 


Becker, manager of the claims depart- 
ment. Production division of this com- 
pany is in the hands of Radio Agencies. 
tieadquarters of Radio Agencies is in 
Los Angeles and under the direction of 
Jack Greenhouse. Once located on Wil- 
shire Boulevard in Los Angeles, the 
organization moved to 8901 Olympic 
Boulevard at Beverly Hills, California. 
Radio Agencies is charged with the en- 
tire production program of Westland 
Life. Readers of this column, will 
recall that Westland Life acquired an- 
other life company in Florida some two 
years ago. 


American Move 


Decentralization of insurance com- 
pany offices is proceeding in San Fran- 
cisco, as elsewhere. Offices for any class 
or line. For instance, the Pacific Coast 
office of American Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., is planning to move 
to Menlo Park, with its own building. 

At the West Coast Life Insurance 
Company in this California city, the 
promotion and mail-sales development 
is now in the hands of Owen McCusker. 
He is a newcomer to the life insurance 
field, and is working directly under 
President Harry J. Stewart. My visit 
with Harry Stewart was most enlighten- 
ing. Few persons on the Pacific Coast 
are as well acquainted with the exist- 
ing conditions as Mr. Stewart. Few are 
as gracious and as willing to discuss 
the progress of their own companies as 
he. Without trying to startle the life 
insurance business, Mr. Stewart has 
operated the West Coast Life in a very 
progressive manner. He works in close 
association with Chairman Keesling 
who is a leading factor in the Union 
League Club of San Francisco. 


Visit with an Actuary 


It has always been my pleasure dur 
ing the past four years to visit with 
Duane M. Brovan in San Francisco. He 
was, as readers may recall, once agency 
director of the Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident at Omaha. Then he got the 
itch to go out in the field and into per- 
sonal production. And how! His 
friends call him “Dave” and he has 
done a wonderful job on behalf of 
Mutual Benefit of Omaha; United Bene 
fit Life; and United Benefit Fire. His 
office in San Francisco has been built 
up, by him, until it is one of the finest 
producing offices of the Mutual Benefit 
of Omaha Group. He has brought his 
son “Chuck” into the business, and he 


A Ml rican Casualty has Harvey Quigley as production mai 


COMPANY ager. Anyone who knows Harvey 
recognize his resemblance to the detec 
tive character of “Nero Wolfe.” Per 
sonally, I do not know whether or not 
Harvey raises orchids. In all other 
respects, he conforms! 
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